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Go, Valentine, go! By valley and hill, 
By plain and woodland, and sand and sea, 
By lake and pool, and river and rill, 
Love’s wings are loose and his words are free. 
Shall we not speak? shall our voice be dumb, 
When Love hath speech in cottage and hall? 
Shall our voice be dumb and our heart be numb 
That love the best and truest of all? 


Go, Valentine, go! She will gaze upon others— 
On others less loving—ere glancing at thee; 

A smile and a kiss she will give to thy brothers, 
A smile and a mock to my message and me. 

Yet hope bides long, and patience longer, 

. And the love I love the longest of three; 

And these are strong, and my love is stronger, 

So thou shalt say what I say to thee. 


Say, when my skiff, down the swift current dashing, 
Cleaves waters that mirror the light of the skies, 

In the moon-silvered wavelets her laughter seems flashing, 
Her smile in the diamond spraydrops that rise. 

Her beauty in all that is fair I remember; 
In the heaven of the dawn the clear heaven of her eyes; 

And the flush on her cheek in the last crimson ember 
That flushes the face of the day as it dies. 


Say, when the first bird of morning is singing, 
Praying for her ever brings me delight; 
Praying for her, ere slumber be bringing 
Her presence to gladden the visions of night; 
Thinking of her every eve and each morrow, 
In solitude thinking, or midmost the stir 
Of the city of nations—O, balm of my sorrow, 
O, crown of my happiness—thinking of her. 


Yet what shall it profit, though thus thou be laded? 
Were the bloom of her beauty less perfect to see, 

Were the sun of her grace and her pureness o’ershaded, 
So might her heart beat less coldly for me. 

Ab! if a tongue of laudation could sing of me, 

Teli of some nobleness, blazon me great! 


Can she tell the first spring of the high or the lowly, 
The birth of the flower from the birth of the weed? 
The river was once but a fountain, that plashes 

The navies of nations with fathomless waves; 

And the gold that now glitters, the gem that now flashes, 
Have once been o’ertrod by the footsteps of slaves. 


Then fly to her, Valentine! Valentine, fly to her! 


Laying thy burden of love at her feet. 

So, if the years ever crown me with honor, 

In the day that shall come she may pity me yet; 
till then, while my hope fastens on her, 

She may sometimes remember, not always forget. 
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If the world with its voices and echoes could ring of me? 

So might I bear to be patient and wait. 
Yet say that all greatness and goodness rise slowly, 

That the oak of the forest was once but a seed; , 

Fear not the scorn of a spirit so sweet; 
And cry to her, Valentine; tenderly cry to her, 


Perhaps no man has been more bitterly 
accused of a willingness to sacrifice nobility 
of purpose, where it conflicted with the 
aims of a selfish ambition, or more warmly 
defended from those accusations by his 
friends, than Louis Napoleon. Ridicule 
has been used against him, that glittering 
toylike blade, which, in spite of its frail 
appearance, will often pierce the armor 
that the heaviest weapons of downright 
argument or criticism have found invulner- 
able. The “nephew of his uncle” has 
been compared, times without number, to 
his magnificent predecessor, greatly to his 
own disadvantage. His talents have been 


denied, his motives asserted to be the most 
selfish, his morality and manners assailed, 
and even his personal appearance adversely 
criticised or lampooned. He has been rep- 
resented by one party as aschemer of the 
most despicable order, while on the other 
hand, his friends have found in him the 
most remarkable traits of character, traits 
which would seem to them to indicate the 
possession of both genius and inherent no- 
bility of mind. Good people and gifted 
are ranged on either side, and the true val- 
uation of the work which Napoleon IIZ. 
accomplished in the world and for France, 
will searcely be arrived at until future 


years give greater coolness of judgment... 


Was it for good or for evil that the “ star 
of his-destiny,” pale, and somewhat feeble 
for a while, rose higher and higher in the 
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WILHELMSHOE, LOUIS NAPOLEON'S PRISON. 


firmament of nations, until at last it blazed 
brightly in the zenith, hanging there in de- 
fiance of cloud and storm, until, as bya 
sudden eclipse, it was swept from sight 
amid tempest and convulsion? Who shall 
say? Was he indeed a usurper and a ty- 
rant, the hypocritical thief of the liberties 
of France? Or was he one of the mercies 
of an overruling Providence, commissioned 
by fate to fill the throne far more justly 
than it would have been filled by a Bour- 
bon, and to rescue his country from the 
terrors of anarchy and red republicanism ? 
Posterity will read these riddles with a 
clearer eye than is vouchsafed to the pres- 


ent, though there are some, already, it may 
be, who might solve the question, and still 
it would remain unsolved in the minds of 
the multitude. 

The events of the Franco-Prussian war 
are yet fresh in our memory, though fast, 
becoming somewhat dim, except to those 
whoa have immediate and peculiar cause to 
remember them. The triumph of German 
arms over Freneh valor, the defeat at 
Sedan, the capture of Louis Napoleon, the 
narrow escape of the empress from Paris, 
the siege and devastation of that beautiful 
city, the terrible reign of Communism, suc- 
ceeded by the comparative peace and quiet 
of the present; last, but not least, the 
death of the ex-emperor at Chiselhurst, flit. 
through the mind in quick succession as’ 
we recur to that time of anxiety and blood. 
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When Louis Napoleon was drinking the 
cup of humiliation to the very dregs at the 
hands of his victorious foes, the world 
looked eagerly for the next act in the pro- 
gramme, and Bismarck exulted over the 
step taken by Germany toward increased 
power and glory. While the victorious 
powers were arranging what should be the 
next scene in the drama, Napoleon was 
looking out, for the second time in his life, 
from the walls of a prison—this time a 
Prussian one—at Wilhelmshoe. The view 
of this place, on page 107, will give the 
reader a better idea of the spot where the 
ex-emperor was for a while confined, than 
any description in words. His detention 
there, and his subsequent life and death at 
Chiselhurst, have become matters too well 
known to require comment. After all the 
stormy scenes of an eventful life, Louis 
Napoleon died as peacefully in his own 
home as any quiet gentleman whose years 
had been spent apart from the turmoil and 
continual exaction of political importance. 
For twenty years he ruled with a firm 
hand the most unruly people in Europe; 
and no one can deny that order and pros- 


perity characterized his reign, such as 
France had been deprived of since the days 


of the first Napoleon. Had he been a man 
of the smal! mind and mean abilities gen- 
erally ascribed to him by his enemies, he 
could never have accomplished what he 
did, however able his associates in power 
might have been. 

The life of Napoleon III. might be paint- 
ed in the most gloomy shades and the most 
brilliant lights, and yet, setting aside the 
joy which long-wished-for success must 
bring, it had not been a sunny one, cer- 
tainly not an enviable one. Born in April, 
1808, amid the splendors of the first em- 
pire, it was not long before the clouds that 
lowered in the sky of Napoleon began to 
gather together with fearful rapidity and 
extent. The sunshine which gilded the 
first years of Louis Napoleon’s life was 
quickly dimmed by the misfortunes that 
swept his uncle from the throne, and forced 
his mother, the beautiful and fascinating 
Hortense, to leave France, not knowing 
what refuge in Europe would be open to 
her. Banished from France, refused ad- 
mittance to Switzerland and Savoy, she 
was at last permitted to reside for a short 
time within the limits of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, whose sovereign had married 
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her cousin in the days of Bonaparte’s pros- 
perity. But the reinstated Bourbons trem- 
bled on the throne of France, and consid- 
ered Hortense and her son too near for the 
safety of Louis XVIII. Accordingly, the 
ex-queen of Holland was again forced to 
seek another home. The authorities of the 
little Swiss canton of Thurgovia consented 
to receive her, and she purchased the beau- 
tiful estate of Arenemberg, on the shore of 
Lake Constance, which was thereafter her 
home until her death in 1887. At this 
time Louis Napoleon’s elder brother, Na- 
poleon Louis, was with his father, the ex- 
king of Holland; but a reconciliation soon 
took place between Hortense and her hus- 
band, and the two brothers saw more of 
each other, and attended together the Ba- 
varian college at Augsburg. Hortense also 
passed much of her time at Rome; and 
there, in the saloons of his Aunt Pauline, 
the Princess Borghese, Louis Napoleon 
was surrounded by the most brilliant 
society. 

In the year 1830, Louis Napoleon and 
his brother Napoleon Louis joined the 
Italian patriots in their struggle for liber- 
ty, to which the people were excited by the 
revolution in France which placed Louis 
Philippe on the throne. But the despotic 
powers of Austria, Russia and Prussia 
were too strong for any hope of Italy’s suc- 
cess, and Napoleon Louis died in March, 
1831, from the effects of the arduous cam- 
paign. Louis Napoleon was also very ill, 
and a price was set upon his head by the 
Austrians. But through the ingenious de- 
vices of his mother he escaped from their 
clutches, and fled with her to Paris, as the 
only plave of refuge, though the whole 
Bonaparte family were under a decree of 
banishment from France. Motherand son 
were allowed to remain a short time on ac- 
count of the young prince’s sickness, but 
Louis Philippe soon became alarmed, and 
sent a command for them todepart. They 
then went to England, where they spent a 
few months, and then, with great difficulty, 
were allowed to return to Arenemberg. 

In 1882, Louis Napoleon published his 
“ Political Reveries,” giving his ideas of 
government. In the meantime, the never 
very secure throne of Louis Philippe grew 
more and more unstable. The republican 
insurrection of the fifth and sixth of June, 
1832, indicated the state of public feeling, 
although it was a failure. Then came the 
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uprising of the Bourbon Legitimists, also a 
failure; soon afterward the death of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, only son of Napoleon 
and Maria Louisa, left Louis Napoleon the 
only heir to the imperial dignity of his un- 
cle, if we except his fast-failing father and 
his uncle Joseph. He was about this time 
offered the crown of Poland by the Polish 
insurrectionists, but declined to do more 
than fight with them as a volunteer, which 
was prevented by their immediate defeat. 

Two or three years of quiet at Arenem- 
berg followed, which were devoted to study, 
and during which the heir of the Bona- 
partes.published several pamphlets, politi- 
cal and military. One hope and one ambi- 
tion animated him, and to the idea of gov- 
erning the people of France in the future 
he clung then and ever afterward with the 
deepest determination. 

The next chapter in Louis Napoleon’s 
life comprises the attempt at revolution by 
him, and its failure, at Strasburg. Cap- 
tured, condemned and sentenced by the 
French government to be transported to 
America, he remained in this country but 
a short time, as he .soon received intelli- 
gence of the mortal illness of his mother, 
and departed for her home, where he ar- 
rived in time to hear her last words. Va- 
rious authorities testify as to the deep 
love that existed between mother and son. 

The French king now demanded the ex- 
pulsion of Louis Napoleon from Switzer- 
land, and the latter saved the Swiss any 
disturbance by withdrawing voluntarily to 
England, where he published the cele- 
brated work entitled ‘“‘Idees Napoleon- 
iennes,”’ devoted to elucidation of the plans 
and ideas of the first Napoleon, and also 
serving to show the thought and research 
of the writer, who thus forwarded his in- 
terests in France, though under the ban of 
exile. The second attempt to win the 
throne of France soon took place, result- 
ing, as all the world knows, in the capture of 
Louis Napoleon, and his long imprisonment 
in the fortress of Ham. ‘ Imprisonment 
for life’’ was the sentence, and gloomy in- 
deed were the prospects of the prince at 
that time. Shortly after he entered the 
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forbidding walls of his prison, the whole 
French nation was engaged in honoring the 
remains and memory of Napoleon I., and 
Louis Philippe looked on in fearful silence, 
compelled to join in the most magnificent 
funeral obsequies of modern times, ; 

The prisoner at Ham devoted himself to 
study and composition during the six long 
years of his captivity. The details of his 
wonderful escape are familiar to all read- 
ers, as well as the object -which led to its 
attempt—the desire to visit his dying fa- 
ther; this object, however, was defeated 
through the malice of the French govern- 
ment. England again received the exile, 
who still firmly believed that it was his 
destiny to rule over the French nation; 
and though this belief only excited an in- 
credulous smile for years from many, the 
events of the future proved that it was no 
foolish hope. The revolution of 1848, de- 
throning Louis Philippe, and establishing 
a republic, recalled the quiet studious Louis 
Napoleon to France. How he became a 
member of the Assembly, its prince presi-, 
dent, and finally the emperor of the French, 
does not need to be told. The success of 
the coup d’etat, the brilliant reign of twenty 
years, the Crimean war, the struggle-in 
Italy, the liberation of Venetia, the attempt 
at empire in Mexico, the triumph of Ger- 
many, the deathbed at Chiselhurst; the 
curtain drops, the play is over, and the au- 
dience goes its way, conscious that, what- 
ever may have been his character, this 
man was a power in the world. 

He still has his admirers in France. 
They are numbered by millions, and will, 
at some distant day, place the prince im- 
perial upon the throne. And if such is the 
case, if such destiny awaits the studious 
young man who is now learning military 
science at an institution in England, let us 
hope that he will rule with all the ability 
which his father displayed, but will com- 
mit none of the terrible errors which dis- 
graced his administration, and brought re- 
proach upon the name of Napoleon: one 
of the most illustrious that ever lived in 
history, and which will never be forgotten 
until time shall be no more, 
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MILAN. 


The city of Milan is one of the most 
pleasant in Italy, or, indeed,.in Europe. It 
is not only possessed of that romantic at- 
traction inseparable from natural beauty, 
antiquity and architectural splendor, but 
it satisfies the more material wants of the 
traveller by its unmistakable air of comfort 
and prosperity. It is too often the case 
that the famous cities of the old world ex- 
hibit their splendors of art and architec- 
ture side by side with squalor and the hov- 
els of the miserably poor. But Milan, 
on account of its fine coffee-houses and 
hotels, its elegant shops and theatres, and 
the life and animation which characterize 
its crowded streets, has been called the 
“little Paris.” 

This city, the capital of Lombardy, is 
situated south of the Alps, in a beautiful 

lain bordered by two small streams, the 

bro and Olona, which join the Ticeno 
by means of the Naviglio Grande Canal, 
and the Adda by the Martesana Canal, thus 
establishing communication with Lago 
Maggiore, the Lake of Como, and the river 
Po. The distance by rail from Milan to 
Venice is 176 miles, and it has been said 
of it that it stands “in a sea of green trees, 
as Venice stands in a sea of green waters.” 
This description gives a very good idea of 
the first appearance of Milan, surrounded 
as it is by orchards and gardens whose ver- 
dure and beauty are such as one may ex- 
pect beneath the soft skies of Italy. 

The form of the city is nearly circular, 
the most thickly settled part of it being 
bounded by a canal five miles in length; 
but the entire circumference of the Milan 
of to-day is not far from eight miles, and 
that of the outer wall is ten miles, which 
includes the gardens of which we have 
spoken. There are ten principal gates, 
but the chief entrance to the city is through 
the one called Tenaglia—which leads to 
the Simplon—by an esplanade called Piazza 
di Castello, containing the ancient gothic 
castle of the Visconti family. Many of the 
streets are narrow and irregular, but they 
are nearly all well-paved, and a nuwber of 
the principal ones are very fine. Some of 
those near the canaPare still called terragsi, 
or terraces. 


The Piazza di Castello was much beauti- 
fied by Eugene de Beauharnais during his 
residence and rule at Milan. On the north- 
east of the castle is the Piazza d’ Armi, and 
opening into it is the famous arco della 
pace, only excelled by the arc de l’etoile in 
Paris, a superb triumphal arch of white 
marble, mostly the work of Cagnela, which 
stands on the Simplon road. The fashion- 
able roads of Milan are the streets called 
corsi, which lead to the principal gates, 
and along these favorite walks the beauty, 
and fashion, and wealth of the city assem- 
ble and move in gayety and grace. 

The houses of the Milanese are usually 
from three to five stories high, and though 
there are not so many splendid palaces in 
Milan as in Genoa, Rome or Florence, it is 
by no means destitute of mansions that will 
compare favorably with those of other Ital- 
ian cities, The Visconti, Belgiojoso, An- 
none and Belloni palaces are celebrated 
for their architectural beauty and the fine 
works of art which they contain. Among 
the most elegant public buildings we may 
mention the archiepiscopal palace, the 
royal palace, palace of the treasury, palace 
of justice, of the government, of science 
and art, the mint, and the famous public 
loan bank. But the glories of all other 
buildings in Milan grow dim when com- 
pared with those of its cathedral, which 
stands next to immortal St. Peter’s in the 
vastness of itsdimensions. It stands nearly 
in the centre of the city, and was com- 
menced by Visconti, in 1386, on a scale of 
such magnificence that the work of its 
erection has dragged down through the 
centuries to the present day, though the 
mighty energy of Napoleon I. gave it a 
wonderful advance, as it did everything of 
the sort that came within the beundaries 
of his power. The work of so many hands 
and the lapse of so many years are appar- 
ent in the cathedral of Milan; and though 
the principal design of the architect has 
been carried out, the details of the great 
undertaking show the mixture of styles 
and the inconsistencies one might reason- 
ably expect. The interior is rich in monu- 
ments of prelates and princes, and the be- 
holder of all this splendor finds himself in 
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a goodly assemblage, silent but beautiful, 
and as expressive as marble can be made to 
be under the hands of a master. More 
than 4400 statues adorn the cathedral, and 
in fretwork, carving and statuary it is 
reputed to excel all other churches in the 
world. Says a writer, “‘Its double aisles, 
its clustered pillars, its lofty arches, the 
lustre of its walls, its numberless niches, 
all filled with marble figures, give it an ap- 
pearance novel even in Italy, and singular- 
ly majestical.”’ 

Another famous church, remarkable as 
having been the scene of religious councils, 
political strife, and the coronations of sove- 
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domination, have entered with fresh zeal 
into those enterprises which are open to 
them. The academy of fine arts is one of 
the most celebrated in Europe nd is situ- 
ated in the palace of science anu art, com- 
monly called the Brera. This fine building 
contains a large gallery of paintings, espe- 
cially rich in the works of Lombard and 
Bolognese artists; the public library of 
nearly 190,000 volumes; a collection of 
casts; a botanical garden, and one of the | 
best observatories in Italy. The far-famed 
Ambrosian Library is also located at Milan. 

In theatres and theatrical performances 
Milan is entitled to rank high among other 
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reigns, is that of St. Ambrose. Itisina 
Milanese church, also, anciently the Do- 
minican, but now that of Santa Maria 
della Grazie, that the traveller finds the 
celebrated fresco by Leonardo da Vinci, of 


the “‘ Last Supper;’’ and there are several - 


others worthy of mention had we space to 
devote to a repetition of their beauties. 
The charities of Milan are many and 
well-endowed, embracing a number of hos- 
pitals, beside the lazaretto, situated out- 
side the walls, which was founded in the 
fifteenth century for the plague-stricken, 
and encloses an area of over thirty acres. 
The improvement of Milan has been 
marked since the close of the Austrian 
rule in 1859, and a new life and vigor 
seem to have been infused into the people, 
who, relieved of the heavy yoke of foreign 


cities. La Scala competes with San Carlo 
at Naples; it can accommodate between 
three and four thousand persons, and its 
musical audiences are exceedingly keen in 
their criticism and fastidious in their re- 
quirements. No more severe ordeal could 
be suggested for a debutante than an ap- 
pearance upon the stage of La Scala. An- 
other large theatre is the Canobiano, and 
we may also mention the teatro ne and the 
Sfilodramatico, which is maintained wholly 
by amateurs, and where Pasta and other 
renowned artists have made their first ap- 
pearance. The amphitheatre at Milan, 
which dates from the rule of Napoleon, 
accommodates an audience of thirty thou- 
sand, and is the place chosen for races, 
fireworks, etc. 


The early history of Milan is interesting. 
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Its ancient name was Mediolanum, and it 
was a place of importance as early as 
B.C. 222, about which time it became sub- 
ject to the power of Rome. Under the 
Romans it grew rapidly in power and pros- 
perity, and was called the modern Athens 
and the “‘little Rome.”’ For the space of 
nearly a hundred years it was the actual 
imperial residence, until, at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, the court was 
removed to Ravenna. It was at Milan, in 
1813, that the Emperor Constantine issued 
his edict granting tolerance to the Chris- 
tians; and the renowned St. Ambrose was 
archbishop of Milan for more than twenty- 
two years, dying there in 397. Some of 
the hymns composed by him are still sung 
in the churches of Milan, through whose 
dim and magnificent spaces the sound of 
their ancient melodies float as if there the 
influence of time and change were un- 
known. 

Like its sister Italian cities, Milan was 
overrun and plundered by the fierce hordes 
» of Attila. It then became the capital of 
the Gothic kings, from whom it was taken 
by Belisarius, but only to be recaptured 
by the Goths in 539 and almost entirely 
destroyed. Held by the Lombards fora 


while, it fell into the hands of Charle- 
magne in 774. At the close of the tenth 
century it formed a part of the German 
empire under Othol. Soon after it sus- 
tained a siege from Conrad II., on account 
of some rebellious movement. In the 


twelfth century, when it was the most in- 


fluential city in Lombardy, it opposed the 
power of the German emperors, and suf- 
fered extremely from two ive sieg 

But it quickly recovered from its calam- 


ities, and was soon declared a free city, 
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with the right to control its magnificent 
revenues. Then arose the famous strife 
between the Gueiphs and Ghibellines, who 
were represented by the family of Della 
Torre for the former, and the Visconti for 
the latter. For a while the Torre succeed- 
ed, but the Visconti commenced a rule in 
1311, which continued until the male line 
of the family became extinct, in 1447, when 
Francesco Sforza became duke of Milan. 
The French claimed the duchy, but after 
some years their claim was abandoned. On 
the death of Francesco Sforzo LI., Milan 
came into possession of Philip IL. of Spain, 
and was under Spanish rule for uearly two 
centuries, It became celebrated for the 
exquisite finish of its armor, and for the 
elegance of its fashions, which were so 
much imported throughout Europe that 
the name milliner was originally used to 
signify one who dealt in Milan finery. 

In 1714 Milan was given to Austria, but 
after the French invasion, in 1796, it be- 
longed successively to the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, the Italian republic, and the kingdom 
of Italy. In 1814it again was placed under 
Austrian rule, and so remained until the 
revolutionary period of 1848, when a pro- 
visional government was established by the 
Piedmontese, to be overthrown by the re- 
publicans soon after, who, in their turn, 
were quickly forced to yield to the troops 
of Austria. But the deliverance of Milan 
was not afar off, and in June, 1859, Victor 


Emanuel and Napoleon III. entered the 


city as conquerors, The following July 
the peace of Villafranca gave Milan and 
the remainder of Lombardy to France, and 
by France it was transferred to Sardinia, 
to play its rightful part among the other 


cities of the new kingdom of Italy, 


PRAIRIE SCENES. 


The wide rolling prairies of America 
have long been the home of the wolf, the 


bison, the moose, the wild horse, and the 


Indian. Presenting a beautiful aspect when 
decked with the abundant flowers and tall 
grasses of summer, in winter they are cov- 
ered with snow which hides the frequent 
ravines, and forms hills extremely decep- 
tive, since they consist wholly of snow, 


No bare ground is to be seen except on the 


wind-swept tops of eminences, and on these 
elevations the bison herds seek for food, 


pushing the snow away with their broad 
noses to reach the herbage underneath. 


Instinct keeps the bison away from the 
plains and valleys, which are full of dan- 


gerous crevices and ravines, imperceptible 
under the snow, but fatal to the unlucky 
herds that fall into them. The Indian 
hunters, aware of this, accordingly use all 
their arts to entrap the huge animals, a 


bison hunt being one of the most exciting 


and profitable sports of the prairie. 
But however much the hunters might 
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desire to slay the bisons, the latter would 
be safe from their enemies, were there not 
an invention which enables the Indians to 
pass rapidly over the surface of the snow. 
Such an «nveution existsin the shape of 
the snow-shoe, which does away with all 
difficulties, and places the animals com- 
pletely in the power of their pursuers. The 
snow-shoes, awkward, cumbersome,and ex- 
tremely painful at first, witha little prac- 
tice lose all their disagreeable qualities, and 
with their aid the hunter can skim swiftly 


over the white surface where, without them, 
a child would sink, 


Supported on his snow-shoes, the Indian 
drives the herd of bisons from the elevated 
land down into the valleys, where, as they 
flounder helplessly about in the deep snow, 
he selects the finest animals, those having 


the largest, softest robes, and kills them 


with his spears. He then removes the skin, 


the tongue, and the hump, esteemed the 
best parts of the bison, and leaves the rest 
as a feast for the prairie wolves. Immense 
numbers are slain every year in this man- 
ner, and still the great herds that blacken 


the prairies do not seem to decrease in 


numbers. 
One of the most familiar figures on the 
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prairie is the prairie-wolf, of which a good 
representation is given on this page. These 
animals, well-known as fierce yet cowardly 
creatures, follow the hunters in large flocks, 
never presuming to attack them, but watch- 
ing for a chance to feast upon the prey 
which they leave behindthem. The wolves 
also hang upon the outskirts of a herd of 
bisons, waiting for an opportunity to spring 
upon some member of the herd which 
may hang back and get separated from its - 
companions, either through weakness or 


wounds, The bisons, however, feeling their 
strength while together, allow the wolves 


to approach them unmolested, and even to 
mingle among them. The hunters are 
aware of this, and take advantage of the 
fact in their hunting expeditions. Procur- 
ing a large-sized wolf-skin, the Indian wraps 
itaround him as well as he can, making 


himself look'as much like a genuine wolf 


as possible. Creeping forward on his hands 
and feet, the head of the wolf projecting 
just beyond his own, and holding his bow 
and arrows in his left hand, he deceives the 
bisons which do not discover the cheat as 
they look out from under their shaggy 
brows. Selecting the animal which he pre- 
fers, the disguised hunter creeps toward it 
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until he reaches a satisfactory position, 
when he drives the flint-headed arrow to 
its heart. The assault is nviseless, and the 
wounded creature usually runs a few steps, 
and then sinks down upon the earth to die 
while the wily hunter is off seeking another 
victim, which he despatches ina similar 
manner. The Indians take great pride in 
their success as hunters, and each one aims 
to kill an animal with every arrow, and so 
go on until his stock of arrows is exhausted, 
without alarming the herd. 

The Indians prize their horses very high- 
ly, and are in the habit of replenishing their 
stock from the herds of wild horses which 
sweep over the prairie in their pride and 
strength, headed by the strongest and swift- 
est members of their company. Of the 
manner in which this is accomplished, the 
following is a very good description. 

When an American Indian—say a Ca- 
manche—wishes to catch a fresh horse, he 
mounts his best steed, and goes in search 
of the nearest herd. When he has come 
as near as he can without being discovered, 
he dashes at the herd at full speed, and, 
singling out one of the horses, as it gallops 
along, hampered by the multitude of its 
companions, flings his lasso over its neck. 

As soon as the noose has firmly settled, 
the hunter leaps off his own steed (which 
is trained to remain standing on the same 
spot until it is wanted), and allows himself 
to be dragged along by the affrighted ani- 
mal, which soon falls in consequence of 
being choked by the leathern cord. 

When the horse has fallen, the hunter 
comes cautiously up, keeping the lasso tight 
enough to prevent the animal from fairly 
recovering its breath, and loose enough to 
guard against its entire strangulation, and 
at last is able to place one hand over its 
eyes and the other on its nostrils. The 
animal is now at his mercy. He breathes 
strongly into its nostrils, and from that 
moment the hitherto wild horse is his slave. 
In order to impress upon the animal the 
fact of his servitude, he hobbles together 
its forefeet for a time, and casts a noose 
over its lower jaw; but within a wonder- 
fully short period he is able to remove the 
hobbles and to ride the conquered animal 
into camp. During the time occupied in 
taming the horse, it plunges and struggles 
in the wildest manner; but after this one 
struggle it yields the point, and becomes 
the willing slave of its conqueror. 
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The rapidity with which this operation 
is completed is really wonderful. An ex- 
perienced hunter is able to chase, capture, 
and break a wild horse within an hour, and 
todo his work so effectually that almost 
before its companions are out of sight, the 
hitherto wild animal is being ridden as if 
it had been born in servitude. 

The native hunter, cruel master though 
he generally is, takes special care not to 
damp the spirit of his horse, and prides him- 
self on the bounds and curvets which the 
creature makes when it receives its master 
upon its back. 

There is, says our authority, only one 
drawback to this mode of hunting. It is 
impossible to capture with the lasso the 
best and swiftest specimens. These ani- 
mals always take command of the herd, and 
place themselves at its head. They seem 
to assume the responsibility as well as the 
position of leaders, and, as soon as they 
fear danger, dart off at full speed, knowing 
that the herd will follow them. Conse- 
quently, they are often half a mile or more 
in advance of their followers, so that the 
hunter has no chance of overtaking them 
on a horse impeded by the weight of a rider. 

A somewhat strange method of horse- 
taking has been invented since the intro- 
duction of firearms. This is technically 
named “creasing,” and is accomplished as 
follows. Taking his rifle with him, the 
‘hunter creeps as near the herd as he can, 
and watches until he fixes on a horse that 
he thinks will suithim. Waiting till the 
animal is standing with its side toward him, 
he aims carefully at the top of the neck and 
fires. If the aim be correct, the bullet just 
grazes the neck, and the horse falls as if 
dead, stunned for the moment by the shock. 
It recovers within a very short time; but 
before it has regained its feet the hunter 
is able to come up to the prostrate animal, 
place his hands over its eyes, breathe into 
its nostrils, and thus to subdue it. 

This is a very effectual mode of horse- 
catching, but it is notin favor with those 
who want horses for their own riding, be- 
cause it always breaks the spirit of the ani- 
mal, and deprives it of that fire and anima- 
tion which the native warrior prizes so 
much. Indeed, so careful is the Camanche 
of his steed, that he will not mount his 
favorite war horse except in actual warfare, 
or the hunt. When he is summoned by his 
chief, he attends muster, mounted on a 
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Feeding Birds in Winter. 


second horse, or hack, and leading his war 
horse by the bridle. 

The wild horses of America are small, 
neat-limbed and powerful. Those brought 
into the market are usually such as have 
been taken by “‘creasing,’”’ and experienced 
purchasers do not care greatly to own such 
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animals, This method of capturing horses 
has obvious disadvantages. The hunter is 
in danger of missing his mark, in which 
case the whole herd dashes off, leaving him 
an empty field, or he may aim too low and 
thus kill the horse on the spot. 


FEEDING BIRDS IN WINTER. 


What a pleasure it is, when the snows of 
winter lie upon the earth, to see a flock of 
those hardy little birds that do not mind 
the biting northern wind, but hop cheerful- 
ly about in search of seeds and crumbs; 
and how gladly we scatter food around the 
door or window in the hope that they will 
find it, and willcome again. The songsters 
of the summer-time have all fled to warmer 
lands, the trees are stript of their green 
leaves, and only here and there a clump of 
evergreens relieves the bareness of the 
boughs, and yet the sparrows, the chick-a- 
dees, the snowbirds, and others of like na- 
ture, do not desert us in our long and dreary 
winter. They grow to understand that we 
have no hostile intentions toward them, 
and cease to fly at our approach as they 
pick up the morsels we have laid out for 
them in pity and sympathy for their scanty 
fare. But they de not look starved—these 
little winter friends; their feathers are 
thick, and glossy, and beautiful, their eyes 
are bright with the brightness of health, 
and their tiny round bodies appear to be as 
plump as those of well-fed, daintily-cared- 
for canaries. 

During the last winter a large snowdrift 
accumulated under one of our windows,and 
upon this drift crumbs were daily scattered 
for the benefit of the birds; and they would 
come, a dozen ata time, and peck away at 
the bits of bread and cracker until the sup- 
ply was exhausted. Sometimes, if the day 
happened to be stormy, the fast-falling snow 
would cover up the repast prepared for 
them before they could dispose of it all, and 


sometimes one hungry little, fellow would’ 


gain possession of a good-sized crumb, and 
thus excite the envy of his companions, 
who would try to get it away from him un- 
til he took refuge in flight, with his precious 
morsel in his beak. Securely seated on 
some neighboring fence he would then pro- 
ceed to devour his prize, holding it under 


one foot while he pecked it to pieces with 
his small bill. 

One bright cold day in the very early 
spring a dish of seeds was set out for the 
birds’ benefit, The spring was unusually 
late, and the extreme cold and violent 
storms had evidently had their effect on the 
little inhabitants of the forest, for they had 
been coming about the house in unusual 
numbers forseveral days. On this particu- 
lar morning there was the usual flock of 
small birds, and among them, conspicuous 
for his superior size and the bright red of 
his head and breast, was a red linnet, who 
helped himself to the inviting fare laid be- 
fore him as if he fully appreciated the good 
fortune that had led him thither. How 
bright and large his eyes looked, as he 
glanced around, ready to fly away at the 
least indication of danger! No doubt the 
poor little fellow was nearly starved. Won- 
derfully handsome he looked, standing on 
the white snow, his breast as bright asa 
ruby, his wings shaded so finely in red and 
brown. We viewed him in admiration,and 
hoped that he would outlive the storms 
and cold, and sing his own exquisite song in 
the happy summer-time a-coming. We do 
not know whether our wish was granted or 
not, but when summer had come with its 
green fields, and woods, and fragrant flow- 
ers, a red linnet and his mate built a nest 
in the top of a small fir tree near the door, 
and one day we made the discovery that 
there were three speckled eggs laid therein. 
The pretty gray lady-bird sat steadily for 
some time, and her handsome mate sang 
his beautiful song through the long June 
days. 

But alas, for the castle-building in which 
we indulged on the strength of those three 
speckled eggs! Already we saw in imagina- 
tion a nest full of young linnets, nicely 
feathered out, and looking up with their 
shy bright eyes, as pretty creatures as could 
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be found in the whole domain of animated 
nature, And then the thought occurred— 
would it be wrong to take one when it 
should be just ready to leave the nest, and 
rear it as our own little pet? Conscience 
did not reprove, and the prospect was al- 
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sight of her mate among the boughs of the 
trees, and suspicion began to enter our mind 
that all was not as it should be. To make 
‘assurance doubly sure” the nest was ex- 
amined, and alas! birds and eggs were gone! 
What had broken up the happy household 


FEEDING THE SPARROWS. 


luring. But, as dear Robert Burns very 
truthfully says— 
“ The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

and in spite of the many anxious glances 
cast at the linnet’s nest we were destined 
to meet with disappointment. We missed 
the glimpse we could catch of the bird sit- 
ting on her nest, we missed the occasional 


arrangement remained a mystery, and we 
could only conjecture how the nest had 
been robbed, for it was not time for the 
young birds to break the shell. Was it 
some egg-sucking marauder of a jay? was 
ita cat? was it anything else? Nobody 
knows, and nobody ever will know, but the 
linnets were gone, and did not return for 
the rest of the season. 


| 
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An extremely handsome and hardy win- 
ter bird, and one thatis rarely seen near 
human habitations, is the one known as the 
great northern shrike or butcher-bird, of 
whose predatory inclinations we can speak 
from experience. We had, during the 
whole of one winter, a large cage contain- 
Ing eight or nine beautiful canaries placed 
in one of our windows, and noticed for sev- 
eral days that the birds would flutter and 
ery out quite often, as if in fear or distress. 
A little watchfulness enabled us to discover 
the cause of their terror, which was a large 
handsome bird that would perch itself on 
the limb of a tree near by, and thence 
swoop toward the window, in front of which 
he would hang, supporting: himself by his 
wings, evidently very eager to reach the 
caged birds, which on their part would ut- 
ter acry of dismay and fly to the side of 
the cage furthest from him. This bird we 
recognized as none other than the butcher- 
bird, and he was doubtless anxious to make 
ameal out of the poor canaries, looking 
upon them, from their smal] size, as his 
lawful prey. For many days the shrike 
continued to come and make ineffectual 
attempts to seize upon the canaries, but at 
last his patience probably became exhaust- 
ed, for he ceased to make his appearance. 
This bird’s beauty was remarkable. It was 


of the size of a robin, the upper parts light 
ashen gray, the wings, tail, and a band 
around the eye black; the breast white and 
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curiously beautiful, having the appearance 
of being frosted. The bill was noticeable 
for its size and evident strength. No mere 
mention of the colors of the gray shrike 
gives a correct idea of its beauty. It is 
said tu have the habit of impaling its prey 
upon sticks or thorns, thus making it easier 
for it to tear itto pieces, It feeds upon 
insects, mice and smal! birds, and the lat- 
ter are instinctively aware of the danger its 
presence indicates, always showing the ut- 
most dislike and dread of its approach. 

The engraving on page 116 illustrates the 
pleasure which a whole family may take in 
feeding winter birds, and also the familiar- 
ity with which the birds will take the food 
provided for them wlien once the first in- 
stinctive shyness of their nature is over- 
come. Innocent pleasures like this can 
never cause regret, and of all the many 
forms of animated nature none is more 
lovable or more beautiful than the bird 
creation. - Fairy sylphs, alike at home upon 
solid earth or in midair, sweeping grace- 
fully from point to point, swiftin every 
motion, and gifted many of them, with won- 
drous powers of song, a study of their habits 
and peculiarities cannot fail to reward the 
student with not only knowledge but de- 
light. To those who treat them kindly and 
wisely they are grateful aud affectionate in 
captivity, and the home that is brightened 
by their beauty and music is the better 
place for their presence. 


A WISH. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


If I could have my wish I'd be 
A vagrant neath a leafy tree, . 
My bed the meadow posies ; 
And for my company alway, 
An idle gipsey summer day, 
Who has no dower but roses. 


Whose swart cheeks burn between dark 
locks, 
Who has to keep no wandering flocks, 
Who has no grain for reaping; 
Whose brown eyes brim with happy 
dreams, 
Beside the softly singing streams, 
That lull the lilies sleeping. 


None save the blue eyes of the sky 
Should watch usas we wandered by, 
Our careless music trilling; = — 
Cambridge, December. 1874. 


No voice should greet us save the 
birds 
With all their sweet unmeaning words, 
The haunted silence thrilling. 


No footfall should disturb our calm, 
Save winds that bring us cooling 
balm, 
No sad dreams vex our sleeping; 
No gain, and so no loss we’d know; 
No joy, and so no waiting woe; 
No love, and so no weeping. 


Afar the world might toil and fret, 
We should remember nor forget; 
The hours like dropped leaves blowing 
So softly, silently away. 
We need not sigh to bid them stay, 
We heed not they are going! 


CHAPTER II.—[conrinvep. ] 

Guy rose up from his footstool, pushing 

it aside. He stood toying with the knick- 

knacks upon the marble mantel, and look- 

ing thoughtfully into the fire, in the same 

place, and just as Miss Glendening had 
stood a half hour before. 

~ “Thave been meeting with adventures 

to-night,” he said, suddenly. ‘‘My dear 

mother, who is your friend, Mr. Lennox?” 

She started, flashed upon hima sharp 
suspicious glance. Then the mistress of 
Brandt House hid her face in her handker- 
chief and coughed. 

“Did you meet him?” with a slight in- 
flection of surprise. 

Yes,” said Guy. 

“He is afriend of the family—he was 
Colonel Brandt’s friend twenty years ago. 
‘He has dined with us to-day.” 

Ah ?”’ 4 

“You have heard of him, I am sure— 
Paul Lennox, from New York?” 

“A lawyer?’ asked Guy, carelessly, 
lounging over the mantel. 

Yes.”’ 

“ Where is he stopping ?” 

* At some inn in the village.” 

“ There is but one.”’ 

Well, there!’ 

Renshaw turned slowly about. 

* And may I ask,’”’ he said, “ what Mr. 
Paul Lennox is doing at a wretched inn in 
a still more wretched fishing village—miles 
from New York?” 

Mrs. Brandt moved uneasily in her chair. 

“ How should know? Some love affair, 

There is a young girl at the inn.” 

Indeed 

“ The granddaughter of the woman who 


keeps it. She has a face that ought to make 
her fortune.” 


DISINHERITED! 
—oR,— 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS. 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Renshaw’s lip curled with a sneer that he 

did not repress. 

“Men like Paul Lennox do not marry 
fishers’ girls for their pretty faces.”’ 

True,” said Mrs. Brandt, paling a little; 
* yet [have known such things. This Essica 
Darke, however, has been at the Cunvent 
of the Bleeding Heart. She is thoroughly 
accomplished.”’ 

Renshaw opened his dark eyes in a stare 
of unfeigned amaze. 

** And, pray, who has done this for her?” 

“ The old woman—the grandmother. She 
is bringing the girl up for a lady—a danger- 
ous experiment for persons in their condi- 
tion. There! I can gossip no more. Edith!’ 

At the sound of her name, uttered in that 
cold imperative voice, Miss Glendening 
turned quietly, and glided out into view 
beneath the shadow of the purple curtain. 
Renshaw extended his hand—she was a 
grade above the servants—she was his 
mother’s companion. 

“Have you found the key?’ said Mrs. 
Brandt, sharply. 

“No,” answered Miss Glendening. 

The worn brows contracted. 

“Thatis strange. See that the floor is 
searched to-morrow before the servants 
enter. Youare growing very careless, Miss 
Glendening. Now order in the tea.” 

Miss Glendening’s yellow eyes flashed 
through their black lashes. She flushed, 
faintly, as Renshaw, with a look that was 
not without its pitying surprise, stepped 
forward before her, and rang the bell. 
Queen Mab, with her tawny face and mid- 
night braids, brought in the tea-tray. It 
was, at best, a silent and constrained meal. 
The wind roared in the wide-mouthed chim- 
ney, and gibbered aud moaned in the shut- 
ters; and the rain clattered sharply along 
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the diamond-shaped panes, and through it 
all, the loudest voice in the grand chorus, 
wild, and deep, and terrible, rose up the 
wailing of the storm-lashed sea, Mrs. 
Brandt sat gaunt and ghostly, listening, 
and sipping her tea in the pauses. Ren- 
shaw was moody and abstracted, Miss Glen- 
dening silent as the grave. And the little or- 
molu clock ticked loudly, and the firelight 
shimmered on the sombre furniture, and 
on Mrs. Brandt’s stately black satin, and 
crawled along the fine edges of the silver 
and glass on the téa-tray, and Mab, waiting 
like a piece of bronze in attendance, arched 
her black brows at the trio, and yawned 
furtively behind her finger-tips when Mrs. 
Brandt did not see. 

The ormolu clock struck nine. Renshaw 
pushed aside his cup. 

** Good-night,” he said, rising, and taking 
his mother’s hand in his own. 

She looked at him, wistfully. 

“*Stay, Guy! one moment.” 

So he waited, leaning over her chair. 
Mab gathered up the tea-things and depart- 
ed, in the trainof Miss Glendening, who, 
not waiting to be bidden, had glided out, 
like a dark spirit, and without a word. 

As the green baize door swung into place, 
Mrs. Brandt wheeled her chair abruptly 
round, and faced the oak cabinet standing 
in its corner, all flickered upon by the red 
firelight. She pointed to it with her sol- 
emn outstretched finger. 

“ Guy,” she said, calmly, “ that is yours 
—thatand whatitcontains. I should have 
given you the key to-night, but it is lost. 
It will be found to-morrow. Do not open 
it, nor seek to know what it holds until after 
my death. Then, all will be made plain to 
you. Promise me?’ 

“T promise,” said Guy, solemnly. 

“ And, now, good-night.” 

She looked up at him still wistfully, as 
he bent over her. 

Kiss me ?’’ she said. 

He touched his bearded lips to her fore- 
head. 1t was the first caress she had asked 
of him for years. 

“‘ Say to Miss Glendening that she need 
not come in again. I shall ring for the 
housekeeper. Good-night.” 

And Renshaw went out. 

Miss Glendening was walking in the hall 
alone. Through a great black shadow cast 
by the oaken staircase, she heard his step, 
and came forward slowly, her dark shawl 
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trailing from her thin shoulders, her eye- 
lids drooping. 

“ Have you come for me?” she asked. 

Renshaw, with a shrug, delivered his 
message. 

“Miss Glendening,” he began, falling 
into place beside her, and walking on be- 
side her through that great black shadow, 
“how long bas my mother been thus?” 

“A twelvemonth—perhaps more!’ an- 
swered Miss Glendening. 

“Is this Paul Lennox a frequent visitor ?” 

Yes,’”’ 

** And,” carelessly, “he is making love 
to your hamlet beauties?” 

Miss Glendening’s eyes flashed suddenly 
up. She looked at him so long and well, 
that, with all his sublime self-possession, 
he colored under the look. It was singular, 
but when the blood rose to his face, hers 
grew pale. 

“1 do not know,” she replied; “it is 
likely enough. You have seen this Essica 
Darke ?”” 

“ Yes,” said Renshaw, growing cool at 
once. 

“She is very beautiful ?”” 

“ Very.” 

Then they walked on again. 

Out of the shadow, and into the light of 
lustre in the niche—past a shimmering fig- 
ure in bronze—past a monkish picture by 
Poussin, hanging above them on the pan- 
elled wall—side by side they walked—those 
two—he careless, and haughty, and hand- 
some—she watching him covertly with her 
glittering eyes. 

“Ugh?’ said Renshaw, “what a dark 
eerie old place it is! What ails the house? 
There is something uneanny, I fancy, in 
its very air.’’ 

She smiled. 

* Do you remain here ?” 

“Foratime. I am not faithful like you.” 

.How carelessly he spoke! How little he 
knew the passionate pain welling up into 
vague rebellion where his words struck. 
It is hard to remember one has a heart by 
its aching. 

“See,” said Renshaw, drawing the cur- 
tain loosely back from an arched window 
at the end of the hall, “‘ this is where we 
used to read Goethe to my mother two years 
ago. Do you still read Goethe, Miss Glen- 
dening ?” 

“I—that is, the books are laid away,” 
said Miss Glendening. 
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“TI thonght of this window,” he said, 
“when sailing up the Rhine.” 

“You were very good,” answered she. 

Then they turned and sauntered back to 
the foot of the staircase. 

Bon muit,”” murmured Miss'Glendening, 
sweeping him a lowcourtesy. The next 
moment she had gathered up a handful of 
black drapery and was flitting away up the 
wide oak stairs, with the long fringe of her 
lustreless shawl trailing behind her, like a 
serpent through the shadows. 

Renshaw turned on his heel with a whim- 
sical smile. 

* Miss Glendening,”’ he said, *‘ you are— 
unique. I am rather afraid of you.” 

How far he might have been justified in 
‘his words it would be hard to tell, if, in 
speaking, he could have seen Miss Glenden- 
ing, herself, standing livid upon the land- 
ing above him, and stamping her slender 
foot in a spasm of rage. 

* And this,’’ she hissed through her close- 
set teeth, “‘ this is all, after two long terrible 
years! Look to your proud name, lady of 
Brandt! Llamno mate for him—I, a gen- 
tlewomanh, with blood as red as his own! 
He will yet mate with meaner!’ 

In his own chamber that night, swept 
and garnished for his coming, and lighted 
by a cheery wood-fire, Mr. Guy Renshaw 
lounged till long after midnight, sleepless 
asan owl, watching the fanciful wreaths 
of his own cigar-smoke, or the yet more 
fanciful pictures he saw in the fire. Now, 
it was the tawny hair of Essica Darke, 
blown long and curling upon the wind; now 
the stark face of the dead sailor lying in 
the bottom of Ben Brainard’s boat; then 
Paul Lennox’s eyes looked out, evil and 
bright, through the red coals; and anon, 
asnaky curl of Miss Glendening’s drapery 
went dancing off in vapory smoke up the 
yawning gulf of the chimney; but change 
as these visions might, one there was among 
them which returned persistently again and 
-yet again—rising up before him, vivid and 
clear in allits wild beauty—the pale face of 
Essica Darke. 

** Good heavens!’ cried Renshaw, start- 
ing up and flinging his cigar impatiently 
into the embers. “How that wild girl 
‘haunts me, to-night!’ 

There was a narrow gallery running out- 
side his door; he turned the silver knob, 
and looked out. The clock in the hall be- 
low was just strikingone. The sharp stroke 
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seemed cutting the stillness, like a knife. 
A far-off echo stirred faintly; then all was 
still again. 

Renshaw was retreating back into the 
chamber, when a sudden glimmer of light, 
seen far-down the stairs, and moving along 
the wainscot, arrested him. Someone was 
coming up, bearing a candle carefully 
shaded. 

A black figure it was, noiseless as a 
phantom, staring out above the shaded can- 
dle into the darkness before her, ghostly 
and unreal. For years after, he remem- 
bered her look. It was Miss Glendening. 

She came up swiftly and silently. He 
watched the long undulating folds of her 
dress sweep across the landing, and smelt, 
fora moment, a faint sickening odor of 
musk; then the candle-light, and the face 
above it, wentoutsuddenly. He heard the 
closing of a door, and, on his own threshold, 
stood alone. 

Renshaw’s first thought was one of vague 
alarm—it was his mother—she was worse 
perhaps. With him, to think was to act. 
Rushing down the stairs with quickened 
breath, he opened the green baize door. 
All there was still and dark, except fora 
glimmer of light slanting low from the 
night-lamp which burned in her sleeping- 
room beyond, and the regular breathing of 
the sleeper herself. Renshaw looked 
around. 

The invalid-chair stood by the grate, 
wherein a handful of embers still smoul- 
dered, and touched here and there, with a 
fantastic gleam, the oak cabinet in the cor- 
ner, and the buh! table with its vials and 
medicines near by. Renshaw took upa 
brass key lying on this table beside a fan 
of sandal-wood. 

It was a plain key, but he eyed it curious- 
ly. Then he crossed to the cabinet, and 
turned it in the lock. It fitted perfectly. 
With an odd smile, the heir of Brandt trans- 
ferred the key to his pocket, and confident 
that all was well about him, went quickly 
out, closing the green baize door. 


CHAPTER III. 

DroppPep indiscriminately down upon 
the shore, among rocks and sands, and 
racks of fish drying in the sun, where the 
tide, in storms, swept almost up to the very 


door—a dark, dingy, weather-beaten inn, 
indeed, was that of the Three Petrels. 
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There it stood, in the bright morning . 


sunshine—staring out grimly upon the bay, 
all in a wrinkle under a brisk salt breeze, 
and dotted here and there by the slanting 
wings of a seagull, or a jet of powdery 
foam, flung upward into the amber sun- 
light, where the frolicsome waves were 
tumbling over some sunken treacherous 
reef. There it stood, with its hospitable 
jaws wide open to all bronzed fishermen 
who loved tobacco and bad whiskey, and 
all unlucky travellers in search of enter- 
tainment for man and beast; and there, at 
its dingy front windows, overhung by a 
single silver poplar that shook and shiv- 
ered, and streaked with vague shadows the 
sanded floor within, Mistress Moll Darke 
sat upon a wooden settle, with needle and 
mesh-block, mending nets, and croning a 
snatch of song softly to herself as she 
worked. 

She was a gaunt woman—this hostess of 
the Three Petrels, wearing her fifty years 
well. She had a swarthy face, with fiery 
black eyes set under thick brows, and a 
few locks of black hair showing under the 
scarlet handkerchief bound about her 
head. Handsome she must have been in 
her day, but one’s day can’t last forever. 

And, as I have said, Mistress Moll sat in 
her little barroom, mending her nets, and 
singing while she mended: 

“ My name was Captain Kidd, 
As I sailed, as I sailed; 
My name was Captain Kidd, 
as I sailed. 
My name was Captain Kidd, 
And God’s laws I did forbid, 
And most wickedly I did, 
As I sailed.” 


The cracked shrill voice dropped sud- 
denly. A faint aromatic scent of cigar 
smoke came drifting in through the win- 
dow, simultaneously with a shadow which 
fell across the sill, 

“ Good-morning, Mistress Darke!” said 
the pleasant voice of Guy Renshaw. 

He stood leaning against the silver pop- 
lar, careless and handsome, looking in at 
her with those knowing eyes of his, that 


took in at a glance all that the room - 


contained. 
“ Good-morning,” answered the hostess 
of the Three Petrels, knitting her black 
brows. 
“ That is an old song,” said Renshaw. 
“ Tt will never be younger,” curtly. 
8 
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“And Mistress Darke,-f am sure, has 
sung it before to-day!’ 

Something unpleasant she found in his 
words, and she shot him a quick suspicious 
glance. 

“ Perhaps.I have. Who knows? Did 
you come all the way from Brandt House 
to ask ine that?” 

Renshaw laughed. 

“Not altogether. I came to see the 
shore, and the bay, and the dwellers there- 
of. Mistress Darke, where is your grand- 
daughter this morning ?”’ 

** Not here.” 

“ So I sec,” 

Framed in the dingy window—a piece of 
color that would have delighted Rembrandt 
—Moll Darke crossed on the sill her two 
bare arms, streaked like bronze in the sun- 
shine, and scowled on the careless young 
aristocrat without, her face full of smoth- 
ered fire. 

“And what do you want of Essica?”’ she 
said. 

** Well, really—’’ began Guy. 

“ Hist!’ flashed Mistress Moll, “ I know 
you! I know your soft words, and your 
white hands, and your proud blood! You 
walk this way too often of late—too often 
for your own good, though you were ten 
times the heir of Brandt!’ 

Renshaw opened his dark eyes a little. 

“Mistress Darke,’’ he answered, knock- 
ing the ashes from his cigar, “you are 
slightly disagreeable this morning,” 

“And I warn you!’ muttered the wo- 
man, raising her sharp forefinger; “re- 
member, I warn you!’ 

“Which is very good of you, Iam sure,” 
said Renshaw, shrugging his broad shoul- 
ders; “and in the meantime, be so kind as 
to tell me whither Miss Essica has flown, 
and where I may hope to find her.” 

“She has gone down to the bay,” 
shortly. 

“Alone ?” 

“No,” transfixing her needle in. the 
nets, as if they had been something of 
flesh and blood to pierce and torture. 

“**Non di scordar di me,’”’ hummed Ren- 
shaw, turning on his heel. “Adieu, Mis- 
tress Darke! may you find yourself ina 
happier state of mind when we meet 
again.” 

Still she only scowled at him. 

“God keep the time far hence?’ she 
muttered, returning to her mesh-block as 
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Renshaw went sauntering off down the 
narrow path leading to the shore. 

The tide was ebbing, with soft splashes, 
from the black feet of the rocks. There 
was atinkling of small waves in the hot 
sunshine, a stately cloud or two clinging to 
the low blue horizon, and a broad strip of 
shining beach, uncoiling, like a ribbon, 
betwixt shore and sea. 

Renshaw strolled across the shingles, 
poking the sprawling crab and starfish 
with his rattan, and intent upon all sights 
‘and sounds of human presence about him. 
Those, however, were few. Some sun- 
burnt children were at play around a rot- 
ting hulk, half buried in the sand, and out 
upon the bay two or three fishing-boats 
were rocking idly. Nothing more. Ren- 
shaw threw himself down upon the dry 
brown rocks and waited. 


Not long. He heard the dip of oars near. 


by, the sound of mingling voices, and 
looked up. It was neither the sunburnt 
children nor the fishermen’s boats that he 
saw now, but—what? 

A little dory—a charming snow-white 
cockle-shell, just grating upon the shining 
sands below, Erect in the bow, and steady- 
ing the boat with an oar, a man was stand- 
ing, dark and saturnine—Mr. Paul Len- 
nox. But it was not he whom Renshaw at 
that moment saw. It was a second figure, 
rising up in the stern—a naiad, perhaps—a 
spirit of the surf? He might well look 
twice before he could determine. No, the 
slender girlish shape, the pale face, with 
its purple-dark eyes and warm red lips, the 
soft gray dress, looped above a skirt of 

let, the wild loose curling hair, the 

ingle flash of scarlet ribbon threading its 

gloomy gold—all these things could be- 
long to no other than Essica Darke. 

**Come,” said Paul Lennox, holding out 
his hand to her. 

She did not take the hand—she put it by 
with a gesture that savored of distaste, 

d, never looking at him, sprang ashore 
hndided. Like a gourd, Renshaw rose, six 
feet tall, from the rocks, and lifted his 
cap, 

“Ab, Miss Essica,” he said, soberly, “I 
knew you were here—the ployers told me.”’ 

She recoiled a step, wavering and un- 


certain, and her pale face flushed carmine 

‘through its opaque skin. 

‘Yes, itis I. Have I frightened you? 


‘Pardon me; and, Miss Essica, if you re- 


treat any further, you will fall down the 
tocks.”’ 

She put out her hand involuntarily, just 
as a startled child might have done, and 
he caught it, with a light laugh, and drew 
her up to his side. 

“Now thank me,” said Renshaw, arch- 
ing his handsome brows ather. ‘“ No, you 
will not, I see. You are angry. That was 
a ruse, Miss Essica. I was afraid the mer- 
men would carry you off.” 

“You are very kind,” ironically. 

“Don’t mention it—it is a weakness of 
mine! Miss Darke, pray what are you 
hiding beneath your shawl — Pandora’s 
box ?” 

Poised on'a jag of the rock, like some 
bright-winged bird, some wild and radiant 
thing out of the heart of a tropic summer, 
she looked at him askant, with those won- 
derful eyes of hers, whose black lashes 
drooped upon a cheek tinged faintly, as a 
snow-wreath in sunset. 

“Here,” she answered, with a little 
stately air, drawing forth a volume of 
native Italian from beneath that gray 
shawl, “‘not Pandora’s box, but Mr. Ren- 
shaw’s Petrarch.” 

Renshaw stared, then looked loftily ag- 
grieved. 

** You have not read that book!” 

No.” 

He made a grimace. 

*“ Bah! what an inhospitable coast! what 
a stubborn and unreasonable people! And 
why, may I ask, do you return my books 
to me unread ?” 

Her quecnly little head grew taller by an 
inch. 

“I forbade you to send them to me. v4 
“ Well?” 

** Be so kind as to remember it in future. 
Now, if you will allow me to pass—” 

Renshaw dréw languidly back, glancing 
around him with exasperating coolness. 

“Where is your friend Mr. hanngg? 
he said. 

She started violently, at the 


_rocks with one hand, and all the color 


dying out of her face. She threw a bewil- 
dered look over her shoulder, down the 
rocks, 

The dory lolled lazily there at its moor- 
ings, the oars were flung down within it; 


but no further sign of Mr. Paul Lennox 
was anywhere visible. He had gone. 
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“*T—I do not know,” said Essica, catch - 
ang her breath. 

“‘Not here, at least,’’ replied Renshaw, 
carelessly. “The tide is out; he has 
passed around the Headlands, doubtless. 
Shall we follow ?”’ 

With a repellant face, all the soft lines 
of which had grown cold and hard ina 
moment, Essica came slowly down from 
her perch. Hardly noticing this change of 
mood, although he had good cause to re- 
member it afterwards, Renshaw slipped 
the volume of Petrarch into his pocket, and 
walked beside her down the shore. 

“Mr. Lennox is a friend of yours?’ 
said he. 

“Yes,” coldly. 

“An old friend ?”’ 

“Yes,” again. ‘“*I have known him for 
a long time.” 

Renshaw tossed a handful of pebbles 
into the receding tide. 

**T was at the Headlands five years ago,” 
he said; “it is odd that I did not see you 
then, Miss Essica.”’ 

She flushed. ‘‘ No, I was at school.” 

“*You have lived all your life in this 
dreary place ?”’ 

“All my life,’ she answered, bitterly. 
Except that time at the red convent of 
which she never spoke. 

Pity, they tell us, is akin to love. Was 
it pity, then, that Guy Renshaw felt, as he 
loitered along the sands, with all thought 
of Paul Lennox gone, for the time, and 
nothing actual but that pale tawny-haired 
girl, and the sunshine, and the purple 
hazes, and the blue beating sea? Nearly 
a month had gone by since the night of his 
coming to the Headlands. In that time, 
what had he done? 

What, indeed, except to dawdle away his 
precious hours upon the shore, and haunt 
the old inn, teasing Mistress Moll at the 
dingy window, and watching Essica Darke, 
with his heart in ‘his eyes? Brandt House 
bored him. It was horribly dull. His 
mother, growing weaker, day by day, was 
also more cold and reticent, and Miss Glen- 
dening, odd always, had fallen, of late, into 
a singular habit of moping in that window 
recess where they had once read Goethe 


together, over an eternal piece of crochet 


work, reminding him of hothing in the 
world but a large black spider, intent upon 
her web. What wonder, then, that Ren- 
shaw tired of Brandt House? 
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If, at this time, one had sought. to re- 


‘monstrate with him—to remind him that 


this easy listless way of drifting into doom 
was, of all others, the most hopeless—if 
one had‘told him‘then what the end would 
be, one would have get laughed at for 
one’s pains. Moll Darke might have 
warned away till the heavens fell, and yet 
have warned in vain. 

So it came to pass, that the two walked 
the sunset shore together, up to the réd inn 
among the sandhills; and the gulls 
wheeled, white and shining, overhead, and 
the smal! waves clapped their snowy hands, 
with a sound like fairy cymbals, and grad- 
ually some of the pain, and dread, and 
darkness faded out of Essica Darke’s face. 
And Guy Renshaw, talking as he seldom 
or never exerted himself to talk with any 
one, suddenly lifted his eyes, and lo! from 
afar, rolling down over the silvery beach 
road, he saw a carriage, drawn by a pair 
of bay horses, with silver-mounted harness- 
es flashing brightly in the sun. 

Essica saw it, likewise, but a8 through a 
glass, and darkly. They had reached the 
narrow path leading up to the inn, then, 
and some one who had been standing in 
the porch, watching from under bent brows 
the approach of the two, now hastened 
towards them. 

“‘ Happy to see you,” said Paul Lennox, 
nodding carelessly to Renshaw. “Ah, you 
have found that which 1 lost. Miss Darke, 
how did you manage to disappear so sud- 
denly ?” 

“7 did not disappear,” she answered, 
coldly. 

“But you ran away; which is quite as 
bad. I came on to the inv under ‘the be- 
lief that I was following in your footsteps. 
Pray, whom have we here? Mr. Renshaw, 
your excellent mother, as I live!’ 

The carriage had stopped upon the sands 
not a rod distant—An elegant affair, em- 
bellished with plate glass, and Utrecht 
velvet, and French varnish. Half buried 
aimong its purple cushions, opposite the 
stiff black figure of Miss Glendening, re- 
clined’ Mrs. Brandt, wrapped about in a 
magnificent Indian shawl. <As the car- 
riage stopped, she leaned forward over its 
side, ‘and, lifting her gold-rimmed eyeglass, 
staréd at the group before the inn, 
* Lennox doffed His cap. “Mrs. Brandt, 


with her feverish eyes’ fitéd Oh Essica 
Darke, bowed coldly, and then beckoned 
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came forward. 

“Ugh! what odors of fish!’ murmured 
Mrs. Brandt, flirting her point-lace hand- 
kerchief across a very pale face. ‘‘ Guy, 
who is that girl?” 

** Miss Darke,’’ drawled Guy. 
present you?” 

Her thin lip curled. 

“What a singular face she has! I never 
saw but one like it. Pray do you know 
these people 

“A trifie,” said Guy. 

“And bow do you amuse yourself here ?”’ 

“Shooting seafowl.’’ 

“Are they plentiful ?” 

“Very,” dryly. 

Mrs. Brandt moved uneasily in her seat, 
bringing ber skirts in sharp contact with 
Miss Glendening. 

“Come Into the carriage,’’ she said, 
making room among the cushions beside 
herself. 

Renshaw took the seat with an air of 
resignation. 

“And now bid Johnson drive on.”’ 

So the glittering wheels went round, and 
Mrs. Brandt’s handsome carriage went 
rolling away towards Brandt House; and 
behind, in the little dingy porch of the 
Three Petrels, Pau! Lennox looked after it 
with a dark glittering smile. 

“*Essica,” he said, softly, “ would you 
like to ride in that carriage ?”’ 

She turned her dark eyes fully on: him. 

No. ” 

. “That is odd. Would you like to ex- 
change this grim little hotel for grand 
gloomy old Brandt House ?”’ 

“No,” again. 

“Odder still. Well, last of all, Miss 
Essica, did you see those two women stare 
at you ?” 

“I saw them.” 

Mr. Lennox laughed—a dry unpleasant 
laugh. 

“The one in black—the Glendening— 
&@ moment more, and she would have eaten 
you, Essica!”’ 

She raised her pale unflinching face 
calmly. His own grew dark before it. 

* There is a limit to all things, even to 
my forbearance. This Renshaw—he is a 
fine fellow—none better; but if he brings 
his handsome face here again—nay, do not 
Jook at me like thatl—I am quite cool—I 
Abreaten nothing, only, as 1 was about to 


“Shall I 
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say, Mr. Renshaw may find himself regret-- 
ting, some fine morning, that he was ever 
born?’ 

And smiling cruelly down into the flam- 
ing eyes uplifted to his own, Paul Lennox 
turned into the dingy porch of the Three 
Petrels, softly humming. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A NARROW gravelled path curved around 
a grass-green opening, all in a mosaic of 
shadow and sun, past a belt of gaunt Lom- 
bardy poplars, through a thicket of ever- 
greens and sweet flowering shrubs, termi- 
nating beyond their fragrant interstices in 
a gnarled stile, overrun with China roses, 
and myrtles, and syringas, and loved espe- 
cially by all great velvety yellow-legged 
bees. 

There was a sound of locusts drumming 
in the long grasses, the stir of scented 
leaves, the break of blue waves on the 
shore, the whirr of insects in the warm 
odorous air. Beyond the Lombardy pop- 
jars, the red brick walls of Brandt House 
glared in the sun, and a broad terrace, al! 
honeysuckle, and jasmine, and stately 
white. lilies, where two tawny wolf-mas- 
tiffs, with a taste for sweets, were stretched 
out lazily, in the heat and silence. 

Through a glass door opening upon this 
terrace, Miss Glendening, in her inevitable 
black, with ascarf knotted under her chin, 
came down the grayelled path, past the 
poplars and the evergreen thicket, and 


stopped at the picturesque old stile beyond. 


A refreshing picture she made, with her 
thin frosty face that the sun never heated 
nor tanned, shining under its smooth dead- 
black hair, and her floating crape dress 
and cool flexile hands, crossed, one above 
the other, on the gnarled old stile. Had 
her aspect been less chilly, oue might have 
thought of these slippery shining snakes, 
coal-black their tortuous length, that slip 
out to bask in noontide heats, with just the 
noiseless undulating motion of this girl. 

_ With one hand shading the sunlight 
from her yellow-hazel eyes, Miss Glenden- 
ing stood at the stile and peered down the 
vista opening beyond a mossy wall. A 
grass-grown path running around it, some 
sombre spruces growing in rows, and at 
their end a dismantled porter’s lodge, long 
since fallen to decay, and alte with 
parasites and wild roses. 
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What there was in the picture to fascl- 
nate Miss Glendening it would be hard to 
tell; but she stood motionless, almost 
breathless, gazing at the wall and at the 
ruined porter’s lodge—then her eyes 
_ @lowed, she traced some imaginary course 
in the air with her thin forefinger. 

‘From the bush,’’ she said, softly, and 
to herself; ‘“‘across the pastures, in circles 
and out of circles; over that piece of moor 
and on here! Yes, it is quite plain, and 
somewhere in this garden they must have 
dug the grave.” 

Whereupon Miss Glendening got down 
from the stile, and, skirting the wall by its 
grass-grown path, went on to the lonely 
old lodge. 

The sunlight fell there, slanting and 
subdued, the door had long been gone, but 
in its place, sundry weeds, and nettles, and 
wild blossoming plants had sprung up, 
casting a green gloom across the damp dis- 
colored floor within. Miss Glendening, 
not without some destruction of crape, 
made her way slowly through this tangled 
wilderness, and, pausing in the doorway, 
saw before her, lJolling indolently in an 
empty casement, the handsome figure of 
Mr. Paul Lennox, with his head thrown 
back and a Turkish pipe between his lips, 
evidently in high enjoyment of the breezes, 
and roses, and nettles, and all, He looked 
up at the sound of her footstep. 

“Miss Glendening! I am charmed to 
see you,” said Mr. Lennox, airily. 

Whether or no the charm was mutual 
did not appear. Miss Glendening stood 
wavering for a moment, and knitting her 
black brows—the next, she was calm 
agalp. 

harming place, is it not?” pursued 
Mr, “Lennox. “Pray come in. I regret 
there is no chair to offer you; you look 
fatigued.”’ 

The yellow eyes met his own steadily. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” answered 
Miss Glendening. “I am not fatigued— 
only surprised. How long has Mr. Lennox 
preferred this place to Mrs. Brandt’s draw- 
ing-room ?”” 

Mr. Lennox langhed gayly. 

“Chacum a sonifout! . My dear Miss Glen- 
dening, you haye a penetFation beyond 
your years. Justlook at the sea view from 
this window. Picturesque, I am sure,” 

“Very,” said Miss Glendening. 

“You see,”’ observed Mr. Lennox, with 
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a wave of his hand, “this was once the en- 
trance to the estate; but the house has 
been remodelled, and a road cut at a differ- 
ent point, and, according to all accounts, 
this lodge has been allowed to fall into 
ruin, as you observe.” 

Miss Glendeuving looked around on the 
dilapidated walls, the bruken roof and hol- 
low staring casements, and nodded. 

“ Mr. Lennox, it appears, stil! finds some 
charm here.” 

Mr. Lennox smiled placidly. 

* Were La gallant man, Miss Glenden- 
ing, Ishould tell you it was the charm of 
beauty and youth, and all that sort of 
thing; but, begging your pardon, you are 
no beauty. This isan old haunt of mine 
—it was an old haunt fifteen years ago, I 
knew the late owner, Colonel Brandt.” 

“Indeed !’ said Miss Glendening. 

** I] may say, in fact, that we were bosom 
friends,” remarked Mr. Lennox, with a 
disagreeable smile. ‘‘ Poor Braudt! You 
have seen his portrait somewhere'in the old 
house, I dare say, and heard of him, too?” 

“No!” answered Miss Glendening. 

** Possible? Well, he wasa wild fellow 
—Heaven rest his soul!’ said Mr. Lennox, 
more profanely than piously. “He was 
killed in a duel, a year after his marriage 
with the present Mrs. Brandt.” 

Miss Glendening stood in the dismantled 
doorway, leaning back against its rotten 
woodwork, and snapping off the héads of 
the nettles outside with her parasolette. 

“And that was—how long since »” she 
asked. 

“Well, a matter of fifteen years, or 
more,” answered Paul Lennox, carelessly, 
“The present heir is the child of an ear- 
lier marriage; there is no Brandt blood in 
him.” 

Miss Glendening nodded. 

‘“ The estates fell—and fine estates they 
are !—utterly and entirely to the widow. 
There were “tio other claimants,’’~ said 
Lennox. 

Miss Glendening looked out upon the 
gray garden wall and rank shrubbery, her 


nostrils dilating a little to her slow-drawn 
breath, 
“ Where was this Colonel Brandt killed ?” 
“Eh? In the Bois de Boulogne, Paris.” 
“And by whom ?”’ steadily. 
A fiery streak crossed Mr. Lennox’s sal- 
low face. 
“Really, you are getting interested. It 
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was a sad affair; far be it from me to re- 
vive it. Why not question Mrs. Brandt? 
She is very fond of you.’’ 

Miss Glendening looked up placidly. 

“What matter? LIamuseher. She finds 
me, to a certain extent,invaluable. Truth 
to tell, Paul Lennox, I aim far less danger- 
ous than you.” 

“You flatter me,’”’ smiled Mr. Lennox. 
“ Pray go on.”’ 

“Do you know what I would do,” she 

‘said, watching him chafe perceptibly be- 
neath her fixed gaze, ‘‘ were I the mistress 
of Brandt? I would defy you!’ 

“‘My dear young lady,” answered Mr. 
Lennox, lifting his eyebrows, “ your frank- 
ness is admirable. Defiance is a good 
thing, but not always prudent. Some peo- 
ple object to it.” 

The slender parasolette was dealing de- 
struction among the nettles. 

“JT would do more than that—I would 
kill you, if need be!’ cried Miss Glen- 
dening. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr, Lennox, 
laughing composedly. ‘ Why do all wo- 
men wear their hearts on their sleeves? 
Ah, I see—this handsome young beir! My 
dear Miss Glendening, does your antipathy 
for the mother extend also to the son ?” 

It was a home thrust, and she grew livid. 
Her eyes, glittering like a cat’s in the dark, 
warned him that he had gone too far. He 
got down frem the casement and came 
forward. 

“Let us not quarrel,” he said, lightly. 
“Allons! Mrs. Brandt will be waiting div- 
ner for us. It is four already. Here is 
my hand.” 

But she thrust it aside, and, springing 
from the old doorway, drew ber thin scarf 
across her face, and went noiselessly off 
by the path that led around the high gray 
garden wail. 

When Mr. Lennox came sauntering 
along the terrace a little later, he saw, 
through a low French window, Miss Glen- 
dening sitting at the piano in the grand 
drawing-room, playing a wild Scotch air. 
A figure immobile, and betraying nothing 
in look or gesture—a figure that seemed 
strangely out of place, too, in that great 
room, all n and gold, and cool Indian 
matting, afd faint floating scents of roses 
and jasmine. He passed her by, but she 
did not turn nor look at him. 

The dinner at Brandt was recherche that 
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day. Few there ever forgot it. It was at 
the eleventh hour, indeed, and Mrs. Brandt 
was careworn, and beaten, and buffeted; 
but she was herself, and unconquerable 
still. The guests were not many. There 
was a lean, dignified old rector, haggard 
with much overwork, and his placid-faced 
lady, who wore glasses, and talked pityingly 
of the little heathenish fisher-children; 
and there was Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor, sum 
moned thither by request—a little ferret 
eyed man, much given to watching Paul 
Lennox; and there was a charming and 
select few from Long Brandt—a delega- 
tion from Mrs. Brandt’s “dear five hun- 
dred” butterflies that came beating their 
wings around her once more, out of the 
sweets of a life wherein her worn feet 
would never tread again. 

Magnificent was the dining-hall, with its 
long windows open at either end, hung 
with lustreless amber silk, undulating 
crisply in the scented south wind; with its 
black panelled walls, and its bare, slippery 
polished floor, and the damask, and Sevres, 
and silver, and fine linen—and the great 
oak sideboard, crowded with Venice jars, 
and plate, and glittering glass. 

Mrs. Brandt sat at the head of the board, 
stately in gray satin and Alencon point 
ruffles. There was a hectic flush on the 
wan proud face, and her eyes burned 
brightly. Paul Lennox, sitting next Ren- 
shaw at table, touched his arm. 

“ Let us sée,” he began, carelessly, “ this 
is some anniversary, is it not?” 

o Yes.”’ 

“ Yes—that is—of what ?”’ 

Renshaw turned with a polite sneer. 

“Really,” he said, “I supposed you 
were acquainted with these family affairs.” 

** This has escaped me,’’ coolly, “‘ unless, 
indeed, it is the anniversary of Mrs. 
Brandt’s marriage with my late friend the 
colonel !”’ 

Renshaw bowed stiffly. 

“ Well, what a remarkable woman it is, 
to be sure!” mused Mr. Lennox, looking 
across to the gray satin and Alencon point 
at the head of the table. “Not many 
fashioned from that model—which is for- 
tunate, to say the least, for us poor devils 
of the other sex.” , 

Whereupon Mr. Lennox fell into a gentle 
reverie over his ragout, which continued 
uninterrupted during all the clatter of 
tongues aud dishes around him, and the 
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arrival and departure of fish, and flesh, 
and fowl. Presently, with the appearance 
of the long-necked bottles of purple port 
and chateau latour, and the silver dishes of 
fruits and bonbons, Mr. Lennox grew live- 
lier, It was at this auspicious moment 
that one of the Long Brandt party, a petite 
blonde, radiant in vene crape, who had 
been making eyes at Guy Renshaw through- 
out dinner, suddenly opened fire upon Mr. 
Lennox, across Renshaw's glass of port. 

“ What is this that I hear of you?” she 
said, with an adorable little laugh. ‘Lo, 
the poor Gothamites have wondered and 
wondered in vain, what fascination there 
could be down in these wilds of Jersey for 
Mr. Paul Lennox. The secret is out, at 
last. Pray, where have you hidden your 
pretty mermaiden ?” 

He flushed a little through his sallow 
skin. 

‘* My dear Miss Van Brun, mermaidens 
don’t require to be hidden; they are nat- 
urally timid.” 

“Does she catch fish ?’’ said Miss Van 
Brun. 

“TI dare say, andeats them, too.” 

“And combs her beautiful greqn. hair on 
the reefs, by moonlight ?” 

““ With a golden comb.” 

** How delightful! Hntre nous, I am told 
that she is very lovely.” 

mermaidens are.” 

**Miss Van Brun,” interrupted Renshaw, 
impatiently, “allow me to fill your glass; 
we are waiting.” 
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The little ferret-eyed solicitor, beaming 
genially with the chateau latour which he 
had drunk, rose up at Mrs. Brandt’s right 
hand. 

“Let us,”’ he said, bowing to the assem- 
bled guests, and, as it seemed, particularly 
to Paul Lennox, “let us drink to many 
happy returns of this day.” 

Moved by a sudden impulse, simulta- 
neous with the words .of the legal gentle- 
man, up rose the company, also, around 
the long and glittering board, With a 
stately grace peculiarly her own, Mrs. 
Brandt stood at the head of the table, and, 
for a moment, looked around upon them, 
one and all. The sun, dropping lowin the 
west, shot through the parted amber cur- 
tains behind her, and, curving along the 
sideboard, dipped, in a single arrowy beam, 
full into the odorous heart of the wine, 
held, purple and tremulous, in her hand. 
But her face above it—O, what a face it 
was! She raised her hand suddenly, grop- 
ing, as one might in darkness. ‘ Guy! 
Guy! Guy!’ 

A long wild cry, all the smothered love 
of years bursting, like fire, into tt—sor- 
rowful, too, and despairing. Then the 
glass of wine, never to be tasted by mortal 
lips, plashed on the polished floor. Mrs, 
Brandt fell back in her chair. 

They sprang to her; they lifted her up— 
that pale horrified throng, and lo! a guest 
unbidden had been at the feast—Azrael, 
angel of death! 

BE CONTINUED. 


THE POOR OLD MAN. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your 
door.” ANON, 
Aged man, with grief acquainted, 
Wrinkled, teothless, bald and lame— 
Tell me something of thy story— 
Where’s thy home, and what’s thy name? 


Art thou lonely in life’s journey, 
Tottering through its later years ? 

Hast thou no one to console thee 
In this heartless vale of tears? 


Gone are wife, and child, and grandchild, 
Is there not one friend remains? 

Ah, what misery; blank thy mind is, 
Body full of age’s pains! 
Lockport, N.Y., April, 1874. 


Speak, and tell me all thy sorrows, 
Let me now with thee condole. 

Needest money? I will give thee 
Some few pence from out my dole. 


Then that ancient one, most eager, 
Reached at once his dirty. palm, 

Took the pence—and o’er his features 
Stole a look of blessed calm, 


Then his jaws he opened widely— 

Ha! there were some teeth there still; 
Saying, as he briskly started 

For the opposite gin-mill: 


‘* Thank ye very kindly, mister; 


Skuse me—I can’t longer wait. 
Fact is, I am very anxious 


For a drink of whiskey straight.” 
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A SINGULAR CHARACTER: 
A REPORTER'S STORY. 


. BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


You know that the reporters on a daily 
paper are privileged to go and come as they 
like, and that they may entera gambling 
den, a church, attend a reception or a prize- 
fight, and it’s all a matter of business, and 
the outside public haven’t any remarks to 
make. It’s asingularly lawless life in some 
respects, and it would be strange if we 
didn’t make some peculiar acquaintances. 

In the year of our Lord 18—I was on 
the reportorial staff of a leading daily, in 
one of the Lake cities, and such a dearth 
of local news I never saw in any city before. 
The journal which employed my services, 
was a new venture, and therefore anxious 
to outstrip its older contemporaries in the 
matter of news, particularly local happen- 
ings. We had a jolly set of fellows on the 
staff, and we worked like fatmers in a hay- 
field. 

it was in June, and one day as we 
stopped for a moment under an awninz to 
get out of the glare of the sun, I heard a 
strange rumbling of machinery. It was on 
a wretched unpaved street near the Lake, 
tenanted by the low and evil, and the build- 
ing from which the queer rumbling noise 
came was an old tumble down shanty with 
most of its windows boarded up and the 
moss half an inch thick on the roof. One 
passing the house would have supposed it 
deserted. Stepping to the only lower win- 
dow which was not boarded up, I looked 
through into a large square room whose 
walls were smoke-stained and dark. An 
old man was turning the handle of astrange 
piece of machinery, which was giving out 
a peculiar noise, and I became interested 
in a moment. 

Suppose that I had fallen upon something 
“big?” It wasa poor day for current news, 
and if I bad found an old inventor and a 
curious machine, I might have secured the 
foundation for something interesting. As 
I was peering in at the window the old man 


looked up and caught sight of me. He. 


flew mad at once, and seizinga club he 


came ranning out. As he opened the door 
and took note of me he dropped the club, 
looked a little ashamed, and growled: 

“T thought it was some of those boys 
again ?” 

“Would you have any objections to my 
taking a look at that piece of machinery ?”’ 
1 asked, after telling him my occupation. 

**Wouldn’t you call me crazy and make 
fun of me?” he inquired, in a very serious 
tone, 

One glance at his wild restless eyes and 
nervous mouth would have told any one 
that his mind was not quite right, but I an- 
swered that 1 should be glad to examine 
the machine and say a good word for the 
inventor. 

“One word,” he said, as he pulled me 
in and locked the door; “do you believe 
that this world is round or flat?” 

Iof course believed that it was round, 
but it struck me that be might be hugging 
a contrary idea, aud I answered: 

flat of course ?”’ 

“Shake! Shake!’ he exclaimed, hold- 
ing out both his hands. “Of course. it’s 


flat, but for fifteen years everybody has 


been calling me a fool for saying so! I 
kuew it all the time, and I knew the day 
would come when I would have support in 
my theory! Shake, sir, shake—I’m glad 
you called!’ 

He was a monomaniac, if not a lunatic; 
and understanding that the more I humored 
his theories the more fully could I draw 
them out, I agreed with everything he 
said, and finally be came to show me the 
machine. 

“I’ve worked at it for eighteen years, 
and it isn’t done yet,” he whispered ashe 
led me to it. “Swear that you will not 
steal the principle and cheat me out of the 
labors of a lifetime !”’ 

“I swear,” I replied, holding up my 
hand; and he continued: 

“T haven’t named it yet, so that I don’t 
know what to call it. You must know, air, 
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‘that for the last ten thousand yeare this 
world has been eating beans—white beans 
and black mixed together, sir, and that 
millions of dollars have been squandered 
and thousands of human minds wrecked in 
the vain effort to produce a machine which 
would separate the black beans from the 
white 

I nodded my headin reply and put ona 
more serious look, 

** Well, sir, 1 think I shall soon accom- 
plish the object,” he continued, patting the 
machine asif he felt proud of it. ‘‘I have 
toiled and toiled, been sueered at, called a 
lunatic, hooted by boys and jeered by men, 
but 1 have persevered through all trials, 
and now, in the course of a few days, the 
machine will be perfected, and the world 
will be astonished !’”’ 

It was a curious piece of machinery. It 
steod upon legs like a corn-sheller, and 
had the same kind of bopper, but then 
there were half a dozen wire sieves, many 
small cog-wheels and springs, and when the 
crank was turned every spring worked, 

every wheel turned, and there was a noise 
something like that made by three‘ or four 
sewing machines running in company. It 
was certainly a very ingenious piece of 
mechanism, and noone but a master me- 
chanic could have so arranged all those 
“wheels and springs as to have them work 
in unison: 

' You see,” said the old man as I gave 
him praise for his mechanical genius, “ the 
beans go into this hopper, white and black 
mixed, and as they fall down over the sieves 
they should separate and the black come 
out of one spout and the white out of the 
other. But, they get mixed up, and the 
grand principle is not yet solved.” 

His object was simply ridiculous, and it 
was ridiculous to think that running beans 
through a hopper and over sieves could 
separate white from black so long as the 
beans were of the same size. I picked up 
a handful of beans, saw that white and 
black were of equal size, and then I called 
his attention to the fact. 

“In running wheat through a fanning 
mill,”’ I said, ** the cockle is shaken out to- 
gether and the wheat together, because the 
wheat is the largest. So long as your beans 
are of the same size, you will always find 
white and black mixed, because they can 
both pass throush the same sieves. Now, 

if your black beans were the smallest they 
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would drop through the sieves first and 
come out first, and you would avoid this 
mixing.” 

** You have solved it!—you have saved 
me!’’ he cried, throwing his arms around 
me, ‘‘I might have toiled on for a dozen 
years longer without striking the grand 
idea!’ 

The old man was intensely delighted for 
five minutes, hugging me and shaking 
hands, but all at once he fell back and said: 

* But, white beans and black beans are 
of the same size, and will continue so, and 
80 the grand problem is not solved,after all.’”’ 

Isaw that he was deeply grieved, and 
not wishifg to declare his machine a fail- 
ure I replied: 

‘*That can be arranged. Congress. must 
pass a law regulating the size of beans, and 
black beans must be the smallest.” 

Saved! Saved!’ he shouted, embracing, 
meagain. “Of course, it will be an easy 
matter to regulate the size of beans by a 
general law, and my machine is perfect.as 
it now stands!” 

After two hours spent in the old building 
I started for the office, promising to write 
up a full description of the machine and 
to add a paragraph urging Congress to pass 
the black bean law. It was a pretty good 
thing for a dull day, and 1 made the most 
of it, though taking care not to say any-. 
thing to hurt the old man’s aestagns or 
dampen his ardor. 

Next forenoon he was at the office:t an, 
hour before my arrival, and when. I came, 
in he seized my hand and expressed his, 
delight at the manner in which | had 
worked up the item. 

** I shall give you a half interest at ovens: 
he said, “and as soon as the black bean, 
law is passed and we commence manufac- 
turing and selling you shall have all the 
proceeds and the shall 
your name.” 

It was evident that my tes 8 had won 
his gratitude and friendship, and the boys, 
on the staff had many jokes at my expense 
for entering into partnership with ‘ om 
Rogers ”’ and his bean machine. 

I did not meet the old man again for two 
weeks, and then I found him sitting on the 
wharf one day looking into the water. He. 
had given up work on bis machine, waiting 
now for Congress to pass the black, bean 
law, and he had nothing todo. I cheered 
him up by telling him that the press of the 
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country was taking great interest in his in- 
vention, and that the law would probably 
be passed at the next session of Congress. 
I had been tramping around for hours with- 
out securing a line of news, and after our 
first greeting I began to complain, saying: 

* Hang it! I wish there would be a fire, 
murder, suicide or drowning!’ 

“Do you?” he asked, innocent as a child. 
“Why, I didn’t know as you wanted such 
events to come to pass.” 

I explained to him that I did not, except 
in a professional point of view; as a report- 
erI was anxious to make a good show of 
exciting news—as a citizen I did not wish 
any one bad luck. 

“ Um—umn,” growled the old man, seem- 
ing to be reflecting, and in a little time he 
went away. 

In less than an hour a warehouse on the 
dock was in flames, and before the firemen 
eonquered them great damage had been 
done. No one knew how the fire had orig- 
inated, but it was generally supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. I 
was standing near one of the steamers, the 
flames still raging, when some one touched 
me, andI looked around to find “old 
Rogers ”’ at my elbow. 

“This makes you feel good!’ he whis- 
pered, a bland smile on his face. 

** Professionally,’’ I answered, also smil- 
ing, and he disappeared in the crowd. 

About midnight on the night of the third 
day after the fire, while I was the only re- 
porter on duty, I thought I heard an alarm 
of fire, and mounted to the roof of the 
Office to make an examination. It was a 
’ false alarm, and after looking around for a 

spell I descended and went back to my 
table. Everything was as I had left it, ex- 
cept that a piece of yellow paper, folded in 
the shape of a note, was lying on my last 
page of manuscript. Greatly astonished, 
Lopened it and managed to decipher the 
quaint old “ pot-hooks” into the following : 
_ “The body of C. 8. Jackson, of firm of 
Jackson & Turner, is lying near Brown’s 
wharf on bottom of Lake! Was knocked 
down on B—— Street and thrown off 
wharf!’ 

I was fifteen minutes deciphering the 
note, hardly a word of which was correctly 
spelled. Allthe doors in the office were 
open, the night being warm, and I reasoned 
that while I was on the roof some one had 
come in and left the note. 1 was certain 
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that it had not come frum coroner or police, 
and it looked strange that it should have’ 
been sent at all. I finally concluded that 
some of the compositors had planned a 
‘job ”’ on me to make me a walk of several 
blocks for nothing, and I threw the note 
aside. 

As a general thing I got through my work 
about one o’clock in the morning, and in 
going home, I always called at the Central 
police station for the last news. I had 
reached thus far on my way home that 
night, and was passing a few words with 
the captain, when a man, a private watch- 
man, came in with a bloody hat which he 
had picked up on Brown’s wharf. He said 
there were bloodstains on the planks and 
evidences of a struggle, and the strange 
note came to my mind again. 

Three or four of us went down to the 
wharf, and sure enough it was pretty plain 
to be seen that murder had been done. 
There was blood all around, and a trail led 
to the edge of the wharf, as if the body of 
the victim had been dragged there and tum- 
bled off into the Lake. Grappling irons 
were procured, and in half an hour we had 
a body on the wharf—the body of Mr. Jack- 
son! He had been stabbed twice in the 
back and once in the thigh, and was un- 
doubtedly dead before being thrown off the 
wharf. 

Who could have committed so foul a~ 
deed? The victim was a well-known citi- 
zen, @ large manufacturer, kind of heart © 
and a Christian man, and his murder would 
create a profound sensation. The motive 
was not robbery, for his pockets had not 
been disturbed, and we could not conceive 
who should strike him down for revenge. 

The coroner was called, a small crowd 
gathered, and having obtained particulars 
I was about to return to the office, when 
some one tapped me on the shoulder, and 
I found “ old Rogers” beside me, 

“Big thing—first-class seusation!’ he 
chuckled, pointing to the body. 

“It’s a horrible deed!’ I replied as 1 
walked away. He followed me about a 
block, saying nothing further, and all at 
once he disappeared. ' 

I had the only clue which could be found 
to the affair—the note. Amazed and mys- 
tified at what had happened, I hurried to 
the office, tossed down my note-book and 
looked for the note. It had disappeared! 
llooked the room over, handling each piece 
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of paper, but it was in vain. The door had 
been locked, the gas turned ont, and no 
one had been in the room. I had left the 
note on the floor, and yetit had disap- 
peared! It was never found, and neither 
did the detectives ever learn who murdered 
Jackson. I sometimes think I never ban- 
dled any such note, but saw it in a vision, 
and again [ am positive that I found such 
anote, opened and read it and threw it 
away. I would give much to know, but 1 
never shall know. 

Three or four days after the murder, I 
was passing by ‘‘ old Rogers’s’’ den, and he 
shouted for me to come in. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, his eyes sparkling and his 
face wearing a broad smile. 

“Lots of items—one hand washes the 
other!’ he chuckled. 

* Yes, lots of news lately,” I replied, in- 
specting his bean machine, to see if he had 
been tinkering at it again. 

“You help me—I help you!’ he chuck- 
led, but I supposed he had reference to 
what I had said about the machine, and 
therefore gave his words no weight. He 
had a wild cunning look about him, and as 
I glanced iuto his face as we stood at the 
docs I said to myself that he would be in 
the insane asylum before he was a month 
_ older. 

About dark that evening another ware- 
house was fired by an incendiary, and they 
came near catching him. As the flames 
were first discovered, a man was seen leay- 
ing the warehouse by a rear door, and but 
fur his skillin dodging through a lumber 
yard, the crowd in pursuit would have 
nabbed him. The flames had started ina 
pile of hay, and despite the gallant exer- 
tions of the firemen, the building was con- 
sumed. I was a spectator with hundreds 
of others, when a voice whispered in my 
ear: 

“ Big item—will make half a colamn!’’ 

It was my strange old man, and he was 
so excited that he could hardly stand still. 

** They’ ll hang the scoundrel if they catch 
him! I added, after telling him that it was 
an incendiary fire. 

* Bat, they wont catch him—ha! ha! 
ha!’ laughed the old man. ~ 

His eyes were wild and restless, and I 
thought to myself that his mind was entire- 
ly gone. He disappeared while I was talk- 
ing with a fireman, and I soon forgot him. 

The police now knew that some villain 
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was applying the torch, and there was great 
excitement and long searchieg, but they 
did not succeed in makingany arrests. The 
rascal, whoever he was, was vigilant and 
active, and. after a while it was concluded 
that he had left the city. 

Nearly a month passed before I saw “‘ old 
Rogers’ again, and then he came to the 
office to have a talk with me about the bean 
separation. He said he had been outin the 
country to get the opinions of farmers re- 
garding the machine, and that the majority 
of them thought Congress had better enact 
a law to have black beans the largest and 
white beans the smallest. This was just 
the opposite of what we had agreed upon 
between ourselves, but I told him that it 
was a better plan, and encouraged him to 
believe that the country was much excited 
over his machine. 

“Any big items lately!’ he whispered 
across my table as he was about ready to go. 

Not a one,’’ I answered, with a laugh, 

He chuckled in a strange way, and when 
I handed him out a few silver pieces, 
knowing that he was hard up, he shook my 
hand and whispered: 

“TI like you! You shall have all the 
profits of the machine, and I will board with 
you?’ 

In the suburbs of the city was an old 
building, fronting on the Lake, and having 
a dilapidated old wharf around two sides 
of it. The spot was a capital place for bath- 
ing, and was constantly haunted by the 
boys. Along towards evening of the day 
on which “‘old Rogers”? came to see me, 
and while fifteen or twenty boys were bath- 
ing from the old wharf, one of their num- 
ber went into the old mill for soap and 
towel, and when his friends came out they 
found him lying on the floor in an insensi- 
ble condition. He had received a terrible 
blow on the head with a club, but his in- 
juries were not fatal. When he was able 
to speak he could give no solution of the 
mystery. He was bending over to pick up 
his towel when the blow came, and he had 
not even seen any one around the building 
except his brother-bathers. 

lwent up with the detectives, and we 
settled it as an attempt to murder, though 
it was impossible to find the villain’s motive. 
We found the club which bad dealt the 
blow, and we saw howone could have stood 
behind the big post and struck the boy. 
No one had seen a strange man or boy enter 


or leave the building; there was not the 
slightest clue to the perpetrator of the out- 
rage. It was a strange case. 

We had left the building and I was mak- 
ing my way through a lumber yard, alone, 
when “old Rogers”? suddenly confronted 
me. It was then dusk, but I could see his 


eyes sparkle as he held out his hand and 
said 


*T was afraid you'd missit! Big thing, 
isn’t itg Can you put three heads over it!’ 

“It’s a very singular case,’’ I replied as 
we walked along; “I don’t see who could 
have such a villanous heart.” 

“Of course we dou’t!’ he whispered, 
nudging me with hiselbow. “ We've fooled 
’em a dozen times, and we can again—ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

** What do you mean ?” I asked, stopping 
and turning on him. 

“Ol! it’s all right—one hand washes tle 
other!’ he chuckled, and before I could 
question him further, he had disappeared. 

A horrible thought entered my mind. 
Was “ old Rogers ’’ doing this work to make 
items’? forme? I banished the idea next 
moment as absurd. He was a lunatic, and 
his words about one hand washing the other 
were idie nunseuse from his confused brain. 

There was considerable excitement for 
two or three weeks, over the altempted mur- 
der, and during this time I did not once 
eatch sight of the old man, and therefore 
almost forgothim. He at length made acall 
at the office again, It was after ten in the 
evening when he came, and I happened to 
bealone, . 

* Anything big?’ he asked, as we shook 
hands. 

**No-everything dull again,” I re- 
sponded. 


** How would you like ‘to get hold of the. 


attempted suicide of an old man?” he 
asked, chuckling gleefully. 

*Oapitall .Where was it—what’s the 
name I inquired. 

He leaned over the table, put his mouth 
to my ear and whispered: 

**Come to my door at midnight! Don’t 
be a minute before or a minute after! The 
door will be unlocked and you can push it 
open. Will you come ?”’ 

“1 will,” answered. There was some- 
thing so strange in his looks and words that 
I felt a chill go over me. 
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“Don’t fail!” he said, as he departed, 

1 had to go out to get the particulars of 
an accident at one of the railroad depots, 
and when [ had secured it, I lounged around 
one of the engine houses to pass away the 
half hour to midnight. I meant to be at the 
door of “old Rogers’s ” den just at twelve, 
but at twenty minutes to that hour, an alarm 
of fire was turned in from a box five blocks 
away. I would have time to ride down on 
the hose cart, see what was burning and re- 
turn by twelve, and I went. There was the 
promise of a big fire, I got excited, and the 
first thing I knew the bells were striking mid- 
night. I at first decided not to go near the 
old man, but something forced me in that 
direction. 

I think it was twelve minutes after twelve 
when I pushed open the door and entered 
the den. A candle was burning on the table, 
and there, swinging from a hook in the cell- 
ing was my strange old man, dead. He had 
attached a rope to the hook, mare a noose 
in the other end, and had moutited a chair 
to swing off. The body was yet warm and 
hardly through quivering, but death was 
there.’ 

I saw through it after a while, finding 
some rude writing on a paper which helped 
me. He had arranged to attempt suicide in 
order to give mean item! He hal planned 
to swing off as he heard the bells strike, 
trusting that I would be at the door, push in 
and cut iim dowm before it was too late. He 
had placed a knife on the table for my use, 
and but for the fire, everything would have 
come about ashe had planned. On the 
paper he had traced the following séntences: 

“Attempted suicide—old man—cut down 
in timereperitant—wont try it again!’ 

I had failed to be on time, ard he liad 
choked to death. Next day we looked over 
his effects, we found ny newspaper articles 
about the fires and murders in his wallet, te 
having cut them out and preserved them. - 
In an old blank book he had written: 

“ Must have news—will set another flre— 
big thing—kill another man—blow up the 
court house !’”’ 

I believe and so do you, that the old man’s 
gratitude led him to commit arson and mur- 
der, that I might have startling news to 
write: but he was insane and I was unsus- 


pecting. 
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* Rose and I were orphans, and lived with 
Uncle John in the little village of Shel- 
burne. She was the village music teacher, 
and I taught the village school. We had 
our longings and aspirations, but still were 
tolerably contented. We were young 
enough to have our “‘some day” before 
us, rosy and wonderful, and it was pleasant 
in Shelburne. The streets were full of 
cool drooping elms. There were little rose- 
hedged lanes leading to pretty hidden cot- 
tages and farmhouses; old-fashioned flower 
gardens full of sweet scents, and bees, and 
brilliant colors, and all about it a paradise 
of green fields, and shadowy hills, and 
browsy woods. In winter, when the streets 
were ice and the pretty landscape dreary 
with snow, we had our firelight, and 
books, and dreams, after the day’s work 
was done, and now and then a sleighride 
through the frosty star-lighted night. We 
had few companions, for'the young people 
of the village were not just to our minds. 
The better class of the young men took 
flight to the city as soon as they were old 
enough to do so, and the girls either got 
married very young, and were swallowed 
up in housework, or, for want of some- 
thing better to take up their minds, got to 
be very gossipy and meddlesome, and 
looked after the village generally, from the 
minister’s family to the tin peddler’s. 

Rose and I were both young and strong, 
but we found our work rather wearisome. 
“If I were rich, I should never teach music 
any more,” Rose used to say, sometimes, 
with a little sigh. 

“And if I were rich, all the world might 
be counting their fingers and thumbs to 
find how much two and two is, before I'd 
teach them arithmetic,’’ I would reply, en- 
ergetically. 

Then Rose would rebuke me gravely, 
that I had no desire to make myself use- 
ful; and we used to agree, that, after all, 
it was better for every one to be occupied, 
and consoled ourselves with the idea that 
the discipline we were undergoing now 
would help us to do something better by- 
and-by. So we went on with our piano 
Jessons and vulgar fractions. We read our 
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books, took our walks, dreamed our dreams, 
and wondered about the world and people. 
Uncle John said that two such nice, smart, 
pretty, lady-like girls never existed, and 1 
rather think we agreed with him in our 
own minds. 

But one breezy bright-colored autumn 
day news came to Shelburne that changed 
our lives very suddenly. .Qur mother’s 
brother, the only relative we had in the 
world, with the exception of Uncle John, 
who was an uncle on our father’s side, had 
died in California, leaving all his large 
estate tous. We knew that there wassuch 
a person in existence, and that was all. 
We bad never seen him. Long and long 
ago he sent mother his wedding-cards, and 
Aunt Mary kept them in the clove-basket 
on the parlor table now for ornament. If 
it hadn’t heen for seeing these once ina 
while we should never have thought of 
him, for he manifested no interest in us; 
and though he knew that we were left per- 
fectly destitute wheh father died, and that 
Uncle John, who was a poor farmer, would 
be obliged to take care of us until we were 
old enough to do something for ourselves, 
he never even took the trouble to inquire 
after our welfare. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Rose and 
I were down in the meadow searching for 
fringed gentians, when Uncle John came 
running towards us, all out of breath. 

“What is going to happen?” said Rose, 
actually turning pale. ‘‘I never saw Uncle 
John run before in all my life.’”’ 

‘Read the letter, girls!’ the dear old 
man exclaimed, leaning against the fence 
to take breath. He leoked almost wild 
with excitement, and the perspiration stood 
on his forehead in great drops. 

“Read it aloud, Lou,’’ said Rose, trem- 
bling. 

I did so, and we wondered no more at 
Uncle John’s excited state. 

** Is the house afire?’”’ gasped Rufus the 
hired man, hastening to the spot, 

No,’ said Uncle John, coolly, ‘‘ but my 
girls has fallen heir to three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Whatdo you think 
of that, Rufe? That close Californy uncle 
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of their’n is dead, and as his wife and 
child is dead, and he didn’t make no will, 
his money all goes to them.’’ 

Rufus stood transfixed to the spot, his 
axe held in midair. : 


“© uncle, what made you tell?” said 


Rose, pouting. ‘‘As soon as it is found 
out there wont be anything else talked of 
in the village.’’ 

** Lor, child, I couldn’t help it, it’s sach 
amazin’ news! Why shouldn’t people 
know it?” 

Rufus dropped his axe, and hurried away 
in the direction of the store. In that en- 
chanted region he who has a wonderful 
story to tell is a hero for one day, at least ; 
and Rufus, I was sure, intended to make 
the most of his opportunities. 

“It is amazing news, truly,” saidI, “I 


should as soon have thought of finding the 
‘purse of Fortdnatus’ in this grass, as of 
receiving that letter.”” And I seized Uncle 
John by the neck, and kissed him until he 
gasped, then served Rose in the same way. 

“Now we can repay you, partly, for all 
the care and trouble we have cost you, 
Uncle John,” said Rose, beginning to sob. 

But Uncle John declared that we had 
never been anything but a comfort to him, 
and as he had no children of bis own, he 
didn’t know what he should have done 
without us. Whereupon we all commenced 
to cry, and had a tearful time of it down 
there amid the frosty-looking asters and 
colored leaves. 

“Why, how foolish we are,” said I, re- 
covering myself first. ‘*Come, Rose, pick 
up your flowers, and let us go into the 
house. Don’t lose the gentians; they are 

‘ Just as pretty now as ever.” 
After that Rose gave up her music les- 
sons, and I gave up my school. The first 
thing we did after we came fairly into the 
possession of our wealth, was to make 
Uncle John the richest man in the place. 
Ah, wasn’t it delightful to see him patron- 
ize the squire? And wasn’t it still more 
delightful to see how soon he commenced 
to do little silent deeds of charity? He 
never had been able to do much for his 
fellow-men before, but he always had the 
kindest heart in the world. The old couple 
didn’t alter their way of living much. 
Nothing would have induced them to leave 
that old weather-beaten farmhouse, to 
which they came on their wedding-day, 
fifty years before; and Uncle John would 
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not have exchanged his old feather-cush- 
ioned armchair for a king’s throne. But 
they both agreed that they had done hard 
work enough. So a competent man was 
hired to take Uncle John’s place in the 


care of the farm, and a stout girl to do the 
housework, which Aunt Mary had declared 


she enjoyed doing for so long. There was 
no more anxiety about that little mortgage 
on the old place, no more anxious fore- 
bodings of small crops, and no more pinch- 
ing to make both ends meet. Uncle John’s 


face had such a relieved, contented, thank- 


ful look, and Aunt Mary grew young again 
in her light-heartedness. 

Rose and I were anxious to start at once 
for the city, only that it seemed heartless 
to leave our kind relations in their lonely 


, old age. There was so much to be learned 


in the world, and we were so ignorant; so 
much to be enjoyed, and we were so young 
and restless; so much to see, and Shel- 
burne was such a bare and narrow little 
place! Aunt Mary and Uncle John, how- 
ever, both said, go. And when Aunt Mary 
had taken home Cousin Abby, a delightful 
but homeless old maid, who was obliged to 
go out sewing fora living, the most con- 
genial companion she could have found 
the world over, and Uncle John had pro- 
duced, with such an air of triumph as I 
never saw in his face’ before, his own par- 
ticular crony, Captain Ryder, from the 
poorhouse, and announced that this was to 
be his home henceforth, we left them with- 
out any rebuke from our consciences. 
Captain Ryder was an old sea-captain, all 
alone in the world, and had been unable 
te work for long years. He and Uncle 
John were bosom friends, even in boyhood, 
and it almost broke Uncle John’s heart 
when this friend was obliged to go to the 
town for support. He had always been 
trying to persuade him to come over to. the 
farm, and allow him to take care of him, 
but Captain Ryder knew of the mortgage 
on the farm, and how hard it was for Un- 
cle John to take care of his own family; 
so he always refused to do so until now. 
Now he knew that he should be no burden, 
that his presence would indeed be welcome. 

“Never was such company as he is,’ 
said Uncle John, rubbing his hands with 
delight, after his erony was snugly. en- 
seonced in the cosiest.corner of the hearth- 
stone. *‘‘ Now, girls, you can go and spend 


your money as fast and foolishly as you 
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fashionable. 


please, without any fear of or being lone- 


some. Your aunt’s got Abby, and I’ve got 
the cap’n. Not that we shan’t miss you, 
but, of course, you’]1 come and make us a 
visit every little while,”’ 

Of course we should. As soon as ever 


summer came we should be back at the old 


homestead. 

The only person we knew in the city was 
a widow lady, Mrs. Arey, who spent the 
summer in Shelburne two years before. 
She was very much out of health, and came 
there to seek it in our sweet invigorating 


air, She boarded at our next neighbor's, 
‘and Rose and I used to carry her flowers, 
and various little dainties which Aunt 
Mary was fond of concocting for sick peo- 
ple. She was very pleasant and gracious, 
and, as good fortune would have it, very 
People said she was very 


rich, We could not tell as to that, but, at 
any rate, she lived in the world. She knew 
all about the opera, she went to parties, 
she talked learnedly about pictures, and 
she boarded at a first-class hotel, That 
was just what we wished to do, and eo we 
wrote to her of our altered circumstances, 
and our desire to go to town for the winter. 
She replied in as gracious a manner as we 
could have desired, inviting us to come to 
her at once. She would be delighted to 
take us under her chaperonage. 

In just one month from that memorable 
day in the meadows, we arrived in town, 
and took up our abode in one of the finest 
suite of rooms at the —— House. Ina 
short time we were so changed by laces, 
and silks, and velvets, that we hardly knew 
ourselves. 

““O, were you ever that little drab school- 
teacher?’ said Rose, with a look’of utter 


‘amazement, as she regarded me in full 


evening dress, with train, and plumes, and 
pearls. ‘No, your features are different, 
even your eyes.”’ 

“And were you ever that little drab mu- 
sic teacher?” I echoed, giving her the full 
benefit of my extensive train. “‘ How do 
you like it, Rose ?”’ 

“ How do I like it? why, I think it is 
perfectly delightful so far!” said ‘she; 
“don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, rather hesitatingly, 
‘though, to Rose’s surprise. 


“" Mrs. Arey came in to inspect us with 


‘eritical eyes, for this was our first party. 
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She pronounced us very stylish after a few 
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little alterations, and an hour afterward we 


were in the midst. of it—the party, I mean. 
Rose was already engaged in a flirtation 
with a very young man who had very hand- 
some eyes, and who seemed to be immense- 
ly popular with the ladies. I opened my 


eyes at her, she knew how to do it so well. 
For my part, I found it required practice, 


and was answering the devoted young gen- 
tleman who persisted in keeping at my 
elbow to utter his delightful remarks, in 
rather an abstracted manner. Neithe: 
Rose nor I was as pretty as a good many 


other young ladies there, and I was con- 
scious that we lacked that indescribable 
air which can only be acquired by a long 
acquaintance with fashionable society, and 
yet we received more attention than any 
one of them all. I couldn’t imagine what 


it meant. It was not because we were 


new, as there were several other new young 
ladies present who were scarcely noticed at 
all. Rose ig pretty, to be sure. She has 
the brownest, brightest eyes imaginable, a 
pretty rosebud mouth, «a saucy nose; and 
though her complexion is somewhat brown, 
it is clear and soft. As for mé, though I 
have a nice figure and a wealth of rich 
blonde hair, I do not think any one but 
Uncle John and Rose ever thought me 
pretty. My mouth is too large, and my 
eyes too wide open. But there were two 
or three really beautiful girls in the crowd 
that night. One of them I could hardly 
keep my eyes from. She was a blonde, 
with a brow of exquisite shape and expres- 
sion. Her eyes were purple, not blue, 
and looked as if she were just ready to 
utter some happy thought. ‘Then the con- 
tour of her little shell-tinted cheek and 
chin was so lovely, and she carried her 
shapely head like a queen. 

“ How very beautiful that young lady is 
—the one with the white dress and blue 
ornaments, I mean,”’ I remarked to Mr. 
Thornton, who had taken me out to 
supper. 

** Beaatiful! do you think so? I have 
never thought her remarkably good-look- 
ing,’’ said he, giving hera prolonged stare. 

**T think she Piast be nice, too,”’ I said. 
‘‘T am going -/ ask Mrs. Arey to introduce 
me to ber.” 

*T have not the honor of her aequaint- 
ance. She is Mrs. Hammond’s governess, 
I believe,” said my gentleman, with just a 
breath of scorn in his placid polite manner. 


I grew in knowledge from that moment. 

What a whirl we lived in for the next 
two months! Rose was trying to take mu- 
sic lessons of the famous master Herr 
Schiller, and I had commenced to take les- 
sons in painting of Carelton, the celebrated 
landscape painter; but we had scarcely a 
moment to devote to these lessons. Our 
life. was all dressing, and dancing, and con- 
certs, and visiting. , 

“It takes so much time to be fasbion- 
able,” said Rose, with a sigh, as she left 
the piano and Schumann’s lovely little 
Spring Song, to dress for a dinner party, 
one wintry March afternoon. 

“Too much time,’’ said I; “and I have 
made up my mind not to be fashionable 
any longer. Like Launcelot, I am sick of 
life, and love, and all things.’’ 

*And so am I, to tell the truth,” said 
Rose, pushing back her hair, with a look of 
unutterable weariness. ‘Still, I like the 
city. If we only had a little quiet home of 
our own, Lou, where we could live, and 
not rush away our lives. I think it would 
be so nice. I’m so tired of all these peo- 
ple! They are all alike. They all say 
about the same things; they all seem to 


have just the same aims, and they look so 
tiresomely alike in their Paris dress, Let 
us take up our abode in a different part of 
the city,in some thoroughly respectable, but 
decidedly unfashionable quarter, and see 


what we shall find there. I am eager to 
know about every class of people. Did you 
know, Lou, I have been trying to find time 
to tell you that Charlie Vanderpool pro 
to me?”’ 

“Indeed! and what did you say to 
him ?” I answered, coolly. 

said,‘ 1do not love you,’ ” replied Rose. 
“ What else could 1 have said? Mrs. Arey 

says that Lam very foolish—that no girl in 

her senses would refuse to marry him, his 
family is so old, his position is so fine. 
Then he is so handsome and so fascinating. 
He is handsome, but I never liked a hand- 
some man, and—O Lou, I wonder if you 
see things as Ido? He isn’t in love with 
me—at least, I don’t think he is.” 

“I cannot say as to that,” said I; “* but 
I am giad you are not going to marry him. 
Do you know, Rose, I’ve been trying to 
find time to tell you that Mr. Thornton 
has proposed to me ?”’ 

“Indeed P’ said Rose, imitating my tone 

. perfectly. “And what did you say to him ?”’ 
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“Tesaid no. What else should I have 
said to him? Mrs. Arey disapproves of 
me exceedingly. She says that no young 
woman in possession of her senses would 
refuse to marry him, his family is so aristo- 
cratic, and his position isso fine. Then he 
is so gentlemanly, so distingue in his ap- 
pearance. But, strange to say, Rose, I do 
not like him at alk”’ 

That morning we confided to Mrs. Arey 
our intention of leaving the hotel. We 
were tired, I explained, and were going 
where we could be perfectly quiet, and at- 
tend to our music, and painting, and books. 

Mrs. Arey approved of us less than ever. 
** Going, when I’ve taken so much pleasure 
in bringing you out, and you’ve been such 
a success in society! What will everybody 
say? Do you know, Rose, I shall never 
get over your refusing Charlie Vander- 
pool? To be sure, you are young, and 
need not be in any particular hurry to 
marry; but I think that you are foolish 
girls, both of you.” 

We thanked her for her kind interest in 
our affairs, and promised that whenever 
we found ourselves dull and lonely, we 
would come back to her again. 

**T do so want to help plan your trous- 
seaux when you are married,” said she. 
“ There’s nothing I enjoy so much as doing 
that sort of thing.” : 

We both laughed, and assured her that 
we should be delighted to have her assist- 
ance when we were married; but she would 
probably be obliged to wait long before 
being thus happily employed. 

It was in the Bohemian quarter of the 
city that we made our new home. We de- 
cided that that locality would be by far the 
most interesting one, and we should have 
an opportunity to know the people by being 
make-believe Bohemians ourselves, So we 
took three rooms in a large brick building. 
It was a business street, and there were 
stores underneath; but all about us were 
gathered such a crowd of lodgers! On one 
side of us lived a professional violin player 
with his wife; on the other side the sign of 
a gentleman of the brush” flourished; 
overhead, an organ player was drawing 
melancholy sounds from the resounding 
pipes by day and night; and opposite 
dwelt a jolly family of actors, who left 
their doors open in the most inviting way, 
and gave us the benefit of a good many 
amusing rehearsals, There were three or 
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four young ladies on the same floor with 

us, a singing teacher, a professional singer, 

“a landscape painter, an authoress and two 
actresses. 

We liked everything immensely. It was 
such a queer cosy way of living; our ucigh- 
bors were so interesting, and we could 
work without any interruption whatever. 
Velvet, and lace, and jewels disappeared 
like magic, and Rose looked so nice and 
. homelike in one of her drab dresses again. 
Still, she had acquired some nameless ad- 

. vantage, as far as looks were concerned, 

" since we came to the city. Certainly her 
complexion had faded, and, after so many 
nights of dissipation, her bright eyes were 
less bright. But, for all that, she had im- 
proved greatly; and I was gratified to hear 
her remark that the same mysterious 
change had come over me. Our rooms 
were very pretty when we had arranged 
them to our minds. The furniture was 
simple, but we had chosen it.of soft bright 
colors, We filled the windows with blos- 
soming plants, and hung a few choice pic- 
tures on the delicately-tinted walls. We 
had warm red curtains in the windows, and 
bright fires in the grates, and were as 
happy as two kittens. 

‘Did you notice the name on the door 
at the left of us, Lou?” said Rose, on the 
night of our arrival. “It is Meyer; and I 
wonder if it isn’t the same artist who came 
to Shelburne three or four summers ago, 
and made a sketch of the farmhouse? His 
name was Meyer, you know. Don’t you 
remember him? I thought he was so 
handsome and nice.” 

“Indeed, I have forgotten how he 
looked,” said I. “I should have forgotten 
that any such person ever came to Shel- 
burne, if I hadn’t been reminded of it by 
you so often since. Artists often came to 
Shelburne, Rose. And pray, how many 
moments of this particular artist’s society 
did you enjoy? I should certainly imag- 
ine by your behaviour that you had taken 
a leap in love on that occasion.” 

“Stranger things have happened,” said 
Rose, with a little shadow of a blush; 
“and, put it all together, I enjoyed his 
society as much as an hour andahalf. I 
met him in the meadow, in the first place, 
and he walked home with me; and he was 
so agreeable, Lou. Then he called at the 
house, remaining, certainly, a half hour, 

Then, after as he walked home from 
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church with me, I am in such a hurry to 
get a peep at this Mr, Meyer’s face, and see 
if it is the same one?’ 

**Rose,”’ said I, solemnly, “if you’re 
going to get up any flirtations here, I’m, 
going to leave at once. I thought we were 
going to be very quiet and studious, to ig- 
nore everything but the deeply instructive.. 
As we are situated, two young girls alone, 
I think it will be much the better way to, 
do.” 

“Indeed, Miss Wisdom, can’t I speak of, 
a gentleman without being accused of a 
desire to get up a flirtation? Lam very 
well able to take care of myself, dear. 
Don’t imagine that you are a schoolteacher 
yet, and that I am one of your pupils. 
Then J thought that we came here to see a 
different sort of people.” 

“Yes, to see them, but not to talk with 
them, unless fate throws them directly in 
our way. I’ve heard that in such places. . 
one seldom is on speaking terms with—’” 

I was interrupted by a tap on the door, 
Rose hastened to open it, and a little body 
in a black gown and lavender ribbons, with 
very large eyeglasses on a very small nose, 
stood there smiling upon us, She intro- , 


’ duced herself as Miss Bradley. 


“Excuse me for calling so,soon,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but we are very social in this build- 
ing, and seldom allow strangers to be stran- 
gers long, unless they prefer to be so, And 
I thought as we were going to have a little, 
soiree in our rooms to-morrow night, it. 
would be a nice time for you to get ac- 
quainted with your neighbors, if you like. 
I am sure we should all be delighted to see, 
you,” 4 

Rose and I were both rather bewildered . 
by this unexpected and exceeding sociabil- 
ity; aud having no time to consider the 
matter, said, of course, that we should be 
happy to come, 

“We are all of the same sort here— 
artists, musicians, actors, teachers, au-, 
thors,” she said, looking at Rose’s piano, 
which was piled with classical-looking mu-. 
sic, and my ease], with sympathetic and 
approving eyes; ‘‘and we have such nice 
times. Our weekly soirees are delightful. 
Each one of the company contributes some- 
thing to, the entertainment. Mr. Meyer,,. 
who lives the next door to you, reads pa- 
thetic pieces charmingly. We can’t al- 
ways depend upon him, though, he is, so. . 
busy. Mr. Reid the schoolmaster is as. 
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happy in his rendering of the humorous. 
We have bits of tragedy from Mr. and Mrs. 
Walcott. There are four or five ladies 
and gentlemen who either sing or play de- 
lightfully. The artists exhibit their new 
pictures, and my aunt, with whom I live, 
and who is also Miss Bradley, usually reads 
an essay on art. Miss Herkimer the poet- 
ess often reads an original poem, and Mr. 
Forester the journalist some spicy news- 
paper article. Sometimes, too, we have a 
story from Mrs. Selden the authoress. Of 
course we shall excuse you from contribut- 
ing anything this time, but I hope you will 
favor us on some future occasion.”’ 

“This is escaping society with a ven- 
geance!”’ said Rose, laughing as the door 
closed after our guest. 

The next evening we donned plain black 
silks, and precisely at eight o’clock pre- 
sented ourselves in Miss Bradley’s apart- 
ment. That was the time mentioned, but 
we found very few of the guests assembled. 
Miss Bradley, senior, greeted us with great 
empressement, and motioned us to seats of 
honor at her side. She was an odd-looking 
little elderly lady, who wore a startlingly 
large copy of ‘the Sistine Madonna in 
enamel for a bosom-pin, and curiously- 
carved bracelets on her wrists. Her every 
sentence was sprinkled with Ruskin-like 
plirases, and she seemed like a sort of 
high-priestess of art. With the exception 
of a few fine pictures on the walls, the 
room looked dreadfully poverty-stricken, 
and the dress of the company betokened 
slim pockets more than careless negligence. 


. They were a merry, friendly, genial party. 


I found myself laughing and chatting with 
them as if I had always been one of the 
group; but Rose was silent and preoccu- 
pied. She was watching the door anxiously, 
for Mr. Meyer had not yet appeared. At 
last a tall, pale, handsome young man en- 
tered, whom I recognized at once to be 
that gentleman. 

said Rose, joyfully. “I won- 
der if he will remember me.” 

I noticed that all the young ladies were 
especially smiling when he appeared. 
Closely following his footsteps came a 
grave-looking middle-aged gentleman, in 
grave dark clothes, and with a grave quiet 
voice. When he spoke his eyes contradict- 
ed the gravity of his appearance, though 
his whole face lighted up, aad he was 
really fine-looking. Not only the young 


ladies, but the whole company brightened 
when he came ip, 

“IT was so afraid you wouldn’t come, 
Mr. Reid!’ they exclaimed, in the same. 
breath. 

He returned some merry greeting. 


Mr. Meyer excited my sympathy, he. 


looked so worn and pale. He recognized 
Rose at once, and I thought they both 
seemed inconsistently glad to see each 


other, for a young man and a young woman 


who had never met but once or twice, and 
that was so long ago. Indeed, he scarcely 
left her side for the whole evening. And 
there were two or three young ladies who 
looked at my brown-eyed sister as if they 
were not lost in admiration for her. 

Mr. Reid, at the request of Miss Brad- 
ley, commenced the entertainment by read- 
ing selections from Mark Twain and Dick- 
ens. As Miss Mary promised—the younger 
Miss Bradley was Miss» Mary—he read de- 
lightfully, and I laughed until the tears 
ran down my cheeks, though I never was 
able to laugh much over Mark Twain be- 
fore. When he had finished there wasa 
little interval for conversation. Then Miss 
Lasell, a tall graceful blonde, performed a 
sonata on the piano with great delicacy of 
touch, and very little feeling. During this 
interval I heard from my neighbor, the 
authoress, that Mr. Meyer was supposed to 
be deeply interested in this young lady, 
and that she was supposed to return the 
feeling. I learned also that Miss Mary 
Bradley was engaged to Herr Lindgreen the 
organ player, and that the widowed por- 
trait painter, Mrs. Arles, was supposed to 
be engaged to Mr. Forester the journalist. 
Then Herr Lindgreen favored us with a vio- 
lin solo, the one which he played the even- 
ing before at a most successful club con- 
cert. He was applauded with great enthu- 
siasm. Then there were more jokes and 
gossip, and then Mr. Meyer was called 
upon to read. He begged to be excused, 
saying that he had not time to prepare any- 
thing for the occasion; but Miss Bradley 
would not let him off until he had recited 
alittle poem from Mrs. Browning, which 
he did with great delicacy and feeling. 
Then Miss Bradley read her essay, which 
was to me rather a mysterious collection 
of high-sounding words. The audience 


received it well, however, and Miss Brad- 
ley herself seemed to be very well satisfied 
with her efforts. One of the artists exhib- 
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ited a picture just finished, which was 
lovely. It was the interior of an old barn, 
‘There was a pile of red apples, with a jolly- 
looking sunbeam glinting on it, in the 
dusky background, and in the foreground, 
tumbling amid withered corn husks, a clus- 
ter of chubby children and a white kitten. 

It was for sale, and I determined to ask 
Mrs. Arey to purchase it for me. On the 
whole, we passed a very pleasant evening. 
I enjoyed my new friends more than any 
people I had ever met. They were so sim- 
ple and friendly, so unconventional and 
jolly. I certainly never felt so much at 
home with strangers. Mr. Reid and I had 
a sharp little discussion on schoolteaching. 
Miss Bradley pumped me to see how much 
I knew about art, and looked a little dis- 
couraged at the result; and Mrs. Selden 
the authoress took 10e into her confidence, 
and told me her whole history, as well as 
that of several others in the room. She 
informed me as to the characteristics of all 
the guests. “Mr. Reid is a delightful man 
in his way, very entertaining, but he is 
very ungallant to the ladies. Never was 
known to call on one, unless especially in- 
vited; and is careful not to pay any one 
particular attention. Indeed, I never knew 
him to talk to any young lady as long as 
he did to you to-night. I think you must 
lhave made a conquest,” said she. 

“What queer nice people they are!’ 
said I to Rose, when we were in our own 
room once more, at twelve o’clock 

“*T don’t think they are any of them nice 
but Mr. Meyer,” said Rose, shaking her 
head, doubtfully. ‘‘ He’s too nice to be in 
that set. Miss Bradley is unutterably 
dreadful, Do you know, Lou, that their 
dress and the arrangement of their rooms 
oppresses me with melancholy? I know 
the little make-shifts of poverty so well. 
I'd a great deal rather be with rich people, 
after a'l, Indeed, I like their ways better. 
I know that you adore them just because 
they are not rich. Poverty puts halos 
round people’s head for some eyes.”’ 

“But Mr. Meyer has a halo round his 
head, rich or poor,” said I, sharply. 

‘“*The halo of genitis, they say,’’ said 
she, carelessly. ‘Mr. Meyer is very nice, 
very nice indeed, Lou!’ Asif I had con- 
tradicted it. 

We were continually seeing or hearing 
Mr. Meyer after that. If Rose sang, and 
she did have a sweet voice, he would open 
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his door softly. He brought his pictures 
for our inspection, studying Rose’s face 
for approval or disapproval; and it always 
told the truth, in spite of her tongue. We 
met him mysteriously im our walks, and 
he invited us to art-club exhibitions and 
picture galleries. I wondered how it was 
about Miss Lasell, and scolded Rose, in- 
discriminately. 

All our neighbors were very social, and 
we had hardly been in the building a fort- 
night before Mr. Reid called. By-and-by 
his calls became very frequent. Rose com- 
menced to scold me. 

“But I am not supplanting any other 
lady,” I would reply; “and it’s different 
for two such grave proper people as Mr. 
Reid and I to be friendly. You are so ro- 
mantic, you know. You'll be falling in 
love with Mr. Meyer the next thing, really 
and truly in love with him; and he’s too 
poor and too ambitious to think of mar- 
rying.” 

The remainder of winter and spring wore 
away. Summer had come, and Rose.and I 
were preparing to go to Shelburne. Rose 
had practised her music very diligently, 
and I had improved wonderfully in my 
painting. We had read a great deal, we 
had seen and studied fine pictures and stat- 
uary. We had listened to scientific lec- 
tures, and educated our ears by hearing 
classical concerts. And besides all this, 
we had both made ourselves quite well ac- 
quainted with the French and German 
languages. 

What wonders we have achieved!’ said . 
Rose, looking back with satisfaction. 
“How much we’ have accomplished, be- 
sides shining in Bohemian society.. Lou, 
are you ready to go back to Mrs. Arey, and 
laces, and diamonds, and the German 
again ?” 

“Never!” said I, resolutely. 

‘*And do you intend to live all your life 
in these lodgings, making believe poor, 
and hiding around the corner when you 
wish to hire a carriage?” 

‘Never,’ I said again, with a little 
meaning smile. * What do you propose to 
do, Rose ?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Meyer proposes that we have a 
little cottage of our own, just out of town, 
when we are able to marry,” said she, try- 
ing to look unconcerned. “lt was only 
talk about his being in love with Miss 
Lasell.”” 
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Meyer!’ I exclaimed. ‘“‘ Rose, do 
you know what you are thinking of? Did 
Mrs. Arey spend her breath in vain when 
she pictured to you the heights you might 
attain, matrimonially, through such a for- 
tune? A little has been bought with less 
money than you possess.” 

**That’s it, Lou. Mrs. Arey did not 
spend her breath in vain. Her worldliness 
disgusted me. There is no such word as 
love in her vocabulary. Faith and hope 
have only to deal with the money markets, 
and life, with her set, is only one long strug- 
gle for the costliest diamonds, the finest 
establishment. I wouldn’t like to be 
pinched; I hate poverty, but I would 
marry Mr. Meyer if I hadn’t a cent of my 
own. Itisso nice just to be liked for your- 
self. Wont Frank be surprised when he 
knows about my money? I hope that he 
wont be tog glad! But you haven’t told 
me what you propose to do yet; and, as 
you are going to leave here, 1 should like 
to know.”’ 

** Mr. Reid proposes that we shall have a 
quiet home of our own, and go to house- 
keeping at once, as soon as we are married 
this fall,”’ said I, anticipating an outburst 
from my sister. 

But she only repeated the words I had 
said to her, in her mocking manner, and 
assured me in the end that she was quite 
sure that it would be so sometime; and 
that if Mr. Reid wasn’t Methusaleh (he is 
thirty-five), she should like him very much 
for a brother-in-law. 

While we were at Shelburne that sum- 
mer we were visited by our future hus- 
bands; and during the long romantic walks 
and confidential talks in the shady Shel- 
burne Janes and meadows, with these two 
dearest of our souls, something was re- 
-vealed which disconcerted and troubled us 
not a little at first. 
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My trouble was deep in my mind, wher 
one morning Rose ran to me with hers, 

‘Lou, O Lou!’ she gasped, “did you 
know that everybody in the Rogers’ Build- 
ing was perfectly aware of our wealth all 
the time? Frank said that he was afraid 
to propose to me on that account at first. 
He says, too, that he never will spend my 
money; and unless I’m willing to live as 
he should be obliged to live, he wont marry 
me, after all. He thought my tastes were 
simple, and I preferred that way of living 
because I had been brought up in such a 
simple way. He didn’t know that it was 
only a little experiment. I almost wish 1 
hadn’t seen Frank, You know we were 
not going to marry for years, if ever, Lou, 
when we left Mrs. Arey.’”’ 

“T know,’ said Mr, Reid—Frederic 
said almost the same thing to me that 
Frank did to you. But then, my tastes are 
simple. I am perfectly willing to live like 
any ordinary schoolteacher’s wife. I am, 
disappointed, though. I wanted to tell 
him that he had married a rich woman un- 
awares, to make his eyes open with sur- 
prise. Then Mrs, Arey put such worldly 
notions into my head, I was almost afraid 
at first. Rose, dear, this is a strange 
world,” 

Everything ended well, however. Rose 
and I have both been marriéd many years, 
and we are both happy. Rose’s husband 
has acquired both money and fame for 
himself, so Rose is elegant, as she likes to 
be. As for me, I am content to live in the 
moderate way which my husband says is 
consistent for a schoolmistress’s family. I. 
am quite sure that my money was not what 
he married me for. Rose is perfectly sat- 
isfied on that score, too. 


DESPAIR. 


A cloud had gathered o’er his way, 
And in his darkened hour he cried, 
“Ere this blow came, I would the day. 

Had dawned that I had died. 


“O God, if there be God,”’ he said, 


“* Hast thou no love, no help for me? © 


New York City, June, 1874. 


It were a grace to strike me dead, 
The greatest blessing not to be! 


“ Life is a lingering living death, 
Thou, if thou art, canst end it here. 
Take, then, O take my latest breath, 
And let this be my final tear.” 
ARBER. 
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Tae train was just about to start, the 


passengers, expectant of along journey, © 


settled themselves comfortably in their 
seats, arranged shawls, travelling-bags and 
umbrellas, and took a final survey of the 
dim smoky station, from which they had 
been waiting, impatiently, for the iron mas- 
ter to emerge, puffing and blowing, into the 
fair light of open day. As for the floating 
population, whose presence was due only 
to a desire to see the last of some departing 
friend, it was high time for such to be plac- 
ing themselves once more upon terra firma. 
This opinion, evidently, was ascertained by 
a gentleman who, having been deeply en- 
gaged in conversation with a young officer, 
now rose to go, saying, leisurely: 

“ Well, the train seems to have an idea 
of going, and I might as well follow suit. 
Lucky for us both that we happened to 
meet, as it will probably save considerable 
trouble in this affair. I have been able to 
give you an outline of it, and for any par- 
ticulars that you may wish to know, write 
me at— Ah, stop—here’s my card, with 
full business address. Good morning.” 
And taking an abrupt leave, he hurried from 
the car, just as it began to get in motion. 

Lieutenant Bradford, left alone, let the 
ard lie, for the nonce, where it had fallen, 
his attention being otherwise occupied with 
a. neighboring damsel, whose frequent 
glances in his direction indicated anything 
but a reluctance to indulge in one of those 
fascinating, though temporary flirtations, 
which may sosuccessfully beguile the weari- 
ness of railway travel. Not quite certain 
whether to accept this silent challenge, 
the young man looked critically at his 

vis-a-vis. That she was excessively school- 
girlish, and, by no means one of the most 
favorable specimens of the class, was not 
difficult to discover, and he withdrew his 
gaze somewhat doubtfully. Then, observ- 
ing the card upon the seat, he picked it up, 
and turned it over to read the address. 
What was his astonishment at finding that 
the piece of pasteboard contained no printed 
‘words, but the face of a young and beauti- 
ful lady. Amusement succeeded surprise, 
as he realized the error committed by 
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Charles Anderson, but presently, continu- 
ing to gaze on the lovely semblance, he be- 
came lost in speculations concerning its 
original. Nor did he care to pay any fur- 
ther heed to his forward neighbor, whose 
face, pretty but bold, and rather loud style, 
contrasted unfavorably with the modest 
beauty of this fair unknown. So, unfolding 
a newspaper for a screen, he went on with 
his delightful study, secure from the scruti- 
ny of the silly schoolgirl, who, finding her- 
self unappreciated in that quarter, turned 
her attention to a young collegian, who 
proved more grateful than the soldier, 

Meantime, the latter, having placed the 

treasure-trove in his pocket-book, had fallen 
to considering the propriety of returning it 
to the rightful owner. He was pleased, 
however, to remember presently, that such 
a course was impracticable, as, through this 
very mistake, he had lost the address of 
Charles Anderson, to whom, personally, he 
was almost a stranger, with no farther con- 
nection than that of certain military busi- 
ness. To besure the picture might be sent 
at a venture, but this idea did not strike 
him agreeably. Rather than set it afloat 
upon the uncertain tide of New York, he 
decided, as it was probably a matter of 
small moment to Mr. Anderson, to keep it 
himself for the present, and trust to chance 
for an opportunity of restoring it and obtain- 
ing the desired information upon the sub- 
ject. The possibility of his own forgetful- 
ness never occurred to him; yet,-once at 
home, his attention was so occupied with 
other matters, that this little episode quite 
passed out of mind, although the photo- 
graph still remained hidden among the 
papers in the fold of his notebook. 

Time flies so swiftly on wings of pleasure, 
that his hours can be numbered only by 
their brightness. Lieutenant Bradford’s 
furlough seemed scarce begun, ere it was 
already over. The last good-by was spoken, 
the last glance given, and, with a farewell 
eldritch shriek from the warning whistle, 
the young soldier was whirled away. - Hay- 
ing finished his paper, he looked around 
him, seeking some diversion by scanning 
the faces and fashions of his fellow-travel- 
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lers. There was the usual variety—the 

child who is perpetually munching ginger- 
bread and apples; the woman whose bonnet 
is decorated with two shades of the same 
color; the baby whose sonorous scream is 
kept up with an energy worthy of a better 
cause; the man who stares offensively at 
every pretty face; in short, all those pecu- 
liar elements which go to make up the het- 
erogeneous contents of a railway car, and 
with which any practised traveller is famil- 
iar. Upon none of these, however, did the 
glance of Lieutenant Bradford remain, for, 
aside from their own unattractiveness, 
another matter engrossed his attention. 
Upon the opposite side, not far in advance, 
his wandering eye discovered a pretty, sim- 
ple, gray bonnet, framing an exquisite face, 
at which he gazed at first with only a feel- 
ing of admiration, which gradually grew 
into a feeling of recognition, for which he 
could not immediately account. But pres- 
ently his efforts at identification touched 
some hidden link of association, and in the 
space of a moment memory had recalled 
the forgotten incidents of his interview 
with Charles Anderson, convincing him 


that, in the unconscious beauty before him, 
he beheld the original of the photograph 
which had come into his possession in so 


peculiar a manner. After soune search, the 
picture, brought from its long concealment 
to the light of day once more, proved the 
correctness of his belief. Yet comparison, 
while showing the resemblance, showed, 
also, the injustice of this “‘ counterfeit pre- 
sentment,”’ which, faithful only in form, 
could not give the fresh gold of the hair, 
the roses that blossomed on cheek and lip, 
nor the velvet brown of those expressive 
eyes, which lent new brilliancy of beauty 
to the whole living countenance. 

These particulars Lieutenant Bradford 
ascertained by a discreet but close observa- 
tion; making the most of his rather limited 
opportunities. But Fortune, who is said 
to favor the brave, condescended to favor 
himatiength. Returning to his seat, which 
he had left for a moment, at one of the 
stations, he found it filled even to overflow- 
ing, by two feminine billows of the tide of 
passengers which, in his absence, had in- 
vaded the car. However it might have been 
with others, for our gallant lieutenant it 
was an absolute impossibility to request a 
lady to yield her seat to a prior claim; but 
discovering, presently, that the unknown 
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beauty had no companion, he mustered 
courage to ask permission to take the vacant. 
place beside her. The favor was granted 
by a voice whose soft sweetness seemed the 
very counterpart of the charming face, and 
the young man sat down, with the feeling 
that he was, decidedly, a lucky fellow. 

Now Lieutenant Bradford was anything 
but diffident, usually, but in this particular 
instance, he was at a loss, in consequence, 
probably, of a certain consciousness which 
is often caused by an extreme desire to 
please. Atall events, the young officer, 
for one reason or another, felt an unusual 
constraint in the presence of this pretty 
creature, whom, nevertheless, he admired 
more than any other whom he had seen. 
To draw her into conversation was his great. 
wish, but with what words to address her 
he hardly knew. Concluding, finally, that 
anything was better than silence, he began 
some very original remark about the weath- 
er, which elicited a reply of similar charac- 
ter. The ice having been broken thus, he 
plunged into a stream of small-talk without 
further ado. 

* Travelling alone is usually rather tire- 
some; don’t you think so?’ 

The lady assented, and he continued: 

“To be sure, one always finds plenty of 
acquaintances in a railroad car, but fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, one is not on speak- 
ing terms with them.” 

** Not on speaking terms with one’s ac- 
quaintances?” repeated his companion, 
looking around with some surprise, as if 
wondering with what sort of a person she 
had been thrown. ‘Is that a railway reg- 
ulation ?” 

“ Why, yes, for railway acquaintances— 
of the kind I mean, at least. For instance, 
that woman and child a few seats in advance 
of us, are old friends of mine. I never en- 
ter a var but I see them, or their exact like- 
nesses, yet Ihave never had the honor of 
any conversation with them beyond a few 
words. And—pardon the discourtesy—L 
hope I never may!’ ; 

The young lady understanding the drift 
of his speech, smiled, as she replied: 

“IT ecannot quite credit the sincerity of 
that hope, after your admission of having 
spoken even a few words.”’ 

**O, that goes for nothing, 1 assure you. 
It is one of the peculiar charms of such 
people, to be always wanting the window 
put up or down—no matter which—any- 


thing fora change. I know, for I have 
been one of the victims, on other occasions. 
The last time I sat just before my friend, 
and suffered accordingly; but sitting some 
distance behind her, to-day, I have had the 
opportunity of watching that window raised 
three times by the much-enduring gentle- 
man in front, who has had the pleasure of 
letting it down twice, and must be waiting 
anxiously for the next call. Yes, there it 
goes, sureenough! I thought it was nearly 
time.” 

“ But, of course, it is a great privilege to 
assist a lady in any way,’’ was the arch 
response. 

**O, doubtless; especially when she is so 
fearful of giving trouble, But really, what 
do you imagine can be the state of mind 
that induces a person to wear a blue bonnet 
and yellow flowers with a purple cloak? 
What must be the precise sensation, do you 
think?” 

“Well, a glow of gratification, I fancy, 
as one who has done her whole duty. And 
you must admit that the effect of the com- 
bination is perfect, of Its kind.” 

“Why, as to that—’’ began Lieutenant 
Bradford, then stopped short. In giving 
an explanation of this sudden pause, it must 
be prefaced that, for some time he had 
been annoyed by the behaviour of an ill- 
looking, vulgarly-dressed fellow in the next 
seat, who, at the sound of their voices and 
subdued laughter, had deliberately turned 
around, and leaning his arm on the back of 
the seat, stared rudely into the face of the 
young lady. Inwardly chafing as he was at 
such impertinence, Lieutenant Bradford, 
hitherto, had taken.no apparent notice of 
the man, except by a few black looks, not 
wishing to assume the responsibility of a 
measure, for which, very possibly, his com- 
panion might not thank him. But now, 
beholding in her face irrepressible signs of 
embarrassment and annoyance, so great as 
even to prevent her looking toward himself, 
lest the movement should exposé her more 
fully to this offensive gaze, he hesitated no 
longer. ‘Leaving his first speech unfinished, 
he bent toward her, and said in a low tone, 
indicating his meaning by a quick glance: 

* Allow me to inquire if this sort of thing 
is not rather disagreeable to you?” 

“ Extremely sol’ was the ready reply, 
with heightened color. 

“Then I have your permission to put an 
end to it after my own fashion—quietly of 
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course ?”’ perceiving some hesitation on her 
part, banished, however, by his assurances. 

“ Yes, certainly, if it could be done quiet- 
ly, I should be very glad; but pricdoeny: is 
better than a scene.” 

*‘ Never fear; there shall be no scene. 
Depend upon my discretion.” 

So speaking, the young man, with a rather 
quizzical smile, took down a travelling-bag 
from a rack overhead. Placing it on the 
floor, beyond the curious ken, he unlocked 
it, and opening his dressing-case, he took 
out a toilet-glass, which he suddenly pre- 
sented to the broad stare, which, attracted 
by his movements, had now been directed 
full upon him. Startled by this unexpected 
reflection of his countenance, and thorough- 
ly ashamed of himself,the fellow, red as fire, 
turned his head away quickly, and aftera 
few uneasy moments, got up and walked 
into the next car, having learned, it is to 
be hoped, a useful lesson. 

* Singular, is it not?’ remarked our ex- 
perimentalist, replacing his ingenious weap- 
on; that the human face divine should 
inspire such terror ?’’ 

His pretty charge could make no response 
from the folds of the kerchief wherein she 
was seeking to stifle the irresistible mirth 
caused by this ludicrous incident. The 
young man, glancing at her, smiled also, as 
he arose to restore the travelling-bag to its 
original position. By the time that he re- 
sumed his seat, the young lady was able to 
look up, but their eyes meeting, both 
laughed outright. 

**T ought to thank you,”’ she said, pres- 
ently, in an exhausted voice; “ but I really 
can think of nothing but that poor fellow’s 
absurd face. He looked so thoroughly 
ashamed I could not help pityinghim. “I 
hope we have not been too severe with 
him. ” 

*O, not at all. I saw all that he needed 
to convince him of the error of ‘his ways, 
was a little reflection, and it seems only 
charity to give him that. Seriously, one 
can scarcely take too severe measures in 
such a case. I have seen too many ladies 
annoyed in this way, to have the least pity 
for any mortification that their tormentors 
may feel, One would think that the mere 
fact of a woman’s inability to resent such 
impertinence would be sufficient to check 
it, but lam afraid I must own that there 
are those, calling themselves men, who de- 


light to oppress anything just in proportion 
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to its helplessness. For such cowardly 
creatures I have no sympathy atall. But 
this can hardly be an entertaining subject 
for you—suppose we change it.”’ 

Which suggestion was adopted with great 
success, judging from the animation with 
which, half an hour later, they might have 
been observed in the discussion of some 
question of the day. 

Upon reaching Washington, which 


chanced to be the end of the journey for 


each, it was discovered that, by some mis- 
understanding, neither the friend nor the 
carriage that she had expected was in wait- 
ing for the younglady. She seemed vexed 
at the contretemps,but Lieutenant Bradford, 


despite his polite regrets, was secretly de- 


lighted with this opportunity of rendering 
her further service. Haying placed her in 
a carriage, with her permission he took a 
seat therein, likewise, with the intention of 
accompanying her to her home. Learning 


after a while from some words dropped by 
his fair charge, that she had nearly reached 


her destination, he saw that it was ‘now 
or never” for him, and summoning his 
powers for a grand effort, he said, hastily, 
as he gathered together her travelling- 
‘wraps ; 

“T should be wretched to belieye this the 


end of our acquaintance—if you will permit 
me to call itso, May1 not hope to meet 
you again, at some time when I can have 
the honor of an introduction ?’’ 

She did not seem offended, but smiled, 
at first without speaking; then, noting the 

st expectation of his ‘manner, thor- 

oughly, respectful, withal, as it was, she 
said, archly: 
“Do you ever go to parties 

_ “Sometimes,” was the eager reply. 
‘you 

Occasionally, do you know Mrs. 
“Archer Kingston, of —— St. ?” 
_ “Slightly. Her brother, Jack Went- 
worth, I know very well indeed—” 
, “Mrs. Kingston gives a reception on 
Thursday evening.’’ 

‘* Pray do not think me impertinent, but 
—will you be there ?”’ 

She laughed, but shook her head, replying : 

“Noone can say what he may do, I 
never attempt to look into the future—the 
present is quite enough for me.”’ 

Before the young man could speak again, 
the carriage had stopped. 

* Ah here we are at last!’ exclaimed the 


“Do 
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young lady, as the door was opened by the 
driver; then, turning to her companion, 
“thank you a thousand times for your kind- 
ness, No, do not get out, please. I have 
no need of more assistance,”’ 

And, with a parting salutation she ran 
lightly up the steps, followed by the hack- 
man, leaving Lieutenant Bradford to look 
on, passively; unable after her express re- 
quest to the contrary, to take that active 


share in the proceedings, by which he had 
designed to inform himself with regard to 


** the local habitation and the name” of this 
fair unknown who had already made a decid- 
ed impression upon his heart, albeit it was 
not by nature particularly susceptible. 


All this happened on Tuesday, and it 
hardly can be necessary to state with what 


impatience the young man awaited 

coming of Thursday night, which really 
was not at all behind time, however it may 
have seemed to his eager wishes. Jack 
Wentworth, the brother of the intending 


hostess, had given him an urgent invitation 


to “assist ” at the reception, and, of course, 
the foolish fellow was one of the very first 
arrivals. It was, in truth, quite a brilliant 
affair, notwithstanding the unflattering 
opinion entertained by Lieutenant Brad- 


ford, who, disappointed with respect to the 
one person whom he cared to see, and never 


‘pausing to reflect upon the possibility of a 


later appearance, privately considered the 
whole thing an unmitigated bore. Aftera 
while, however, becoming interested fh 
conversation with a brother officer, he 


ceased to watch the door, whereupon, nat- 


urally, the desire of his heart was granted, 


in accordance with the oft-proved law b 

which an expectation is fulfilled as soon as 
itis renounced. At the stir made by somie 
new entrance, he looked up, to behold his 
blonde beauty, radiant in cloudy crepe and 
pearls, the cynosure of many eyes. As in 
moving up the drawing-room she passed 


‘near him, a half smile of recognition hov- 


ered about her lips, while he bowed low. 
“So you are acquainted with that young 


‘lady, Bradford ?” asked Captain Richards, 


following his companion’s gaze after the 


‘graceful retreating form. 


“No; are you?” introduce me, then, 
there’s a good fellow!” 

““l introduce you? why, I was about to 
ask that favor for myself. But how do you 
meai—are youin the habit of bowing to 
ladies whom you do not know?” And the 
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speaker looked as if he suspected that Lieu- 
tenant Bradford was taking leave of his 
senses. 

“* Yes—no—that is—I met her travelling, 
the other day,’’ was the somewhat inco- 


herent reply. ‘* Who is she ?” 
“I know nothing of her except by hear- 
say. It is a Miss Armst very 
admired, 1 understand. Tom Drayton of 
the —th is wild on the subject of her 


charms, [ know. He pointed her out to 


me at a concert, not long ago, and I have 
been hoping for a chance to meet her, ever 
since. Too bad you cannot introduce 
me.”’ 


Lieutenant Bradford could hardly stay 
for the close of his friend’s speech, such 


was his impatience to find Jack Wentworth, 
who he felt assured would be able to gratify 
his wish for a better knowledge of his 
pretty travélling-companion. Nor was this 
confidence misplaced. Great good-natured 


Jack smiled benignantly at this request, 


and presently had obtained permission to 
introduce ‘“‘a friend’? to Miss Armstead. 
Standing beside her now, Lieutenant Brad- 
ford felt that her loveliness, enhanced by 
the airy exquisite evening toilet, exceeded 
even his most flattering remembrance. Far 


too well bred for the inelegance of direct 


compliment, he yet could not conceal the 
admiration which kindled his eyes so 
eloquently, that Miss Armstead, impelled 
by some consciousness, hastened to break 
th@ silence, saying: 

“I hope you have not been troubled by 
any avenging spirit of our poor fellow-tray- 


eller, whose thirst for knowledge was so 
misunderstood ?” 

“Not I,”’ was the answer. ‘‘I assure 
you I have slept the sleep of the innocent. 
And you—TI trust that rueful visage has not 
haunted your dreams?” 

“Ono,” she responded, coloring slightly. 
Query. Had any other image mingled with 
her visions? This was a question which 
her deepening bloom suggested to the 
young man, but which, notwithstanding its 
absorbing interest, he could pet pouder 
silently. 

“ This evening’s reception seems to have 
proved quite a success?’ observed the 


young lady, interrogatively, glancing 
through ‘the thronged and brilliant rooms. 
-.“O, it is perfect?’ replied Lieutenant 
Bradford, warmly. wish it might never 
end 
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‘* What, are you so very fand of parties ?”’ 
she asked, amused, apparently, by the fer- 
vor of his tone. 

‘Passionately! under certain circum- 
stances,” with a quick inflection to point 
the meaning. 

“No doubt, then, you will attend every 
party this season ?”’ 

““Why—there is a choice, I suppose; even. 
in one’s amusements. Nowif you would be 
80 kind as to tell me the places that are best 


worth cultivating—those, for instance, that 
you care to honor with your presence—’’ 

**Indeed! And do you really expect me 
to furnish you with a programme of my 
movements ?”’ 


It was now Lieutenant Bradford’s turn 


to redden slightly, although be smiled as 


he replied: 
** Why, I am indebted to you already for 
this evening’s pleasure, and—’’ 


“Yes,” was her quick interruption, 
“and no doubt you have thought it very 


odd that I should volunteer so much toa 


stranger.” 

Of course the young man disclaimed 
hastily, but, as if unheeding his protesta- 
tions, she continued: 

‘‘ There was an excuse, however, for my 


forwardness—” 

“ Now, Miss Armstead, I beg—” 

no!’ she cried, breaking in upon 
his shocked remonstrance ; ‘‘ let me finish, 
and then you shall say what you like. I 
repeat, there was an excuse, and it is that 
you were not quite the stranger that you 
seemed, Yes, you may look surprised, but 
it is true that | knew much more of you 
than you fancied. I knew your name and 
regiment, and I can even inform you that 
last summer you were wounded in your left 
arm, just above the wrist. It happened in 
a skirmish.’’ 

“Is it possible!’ exclaimed the lieuten- 
ant, confounded by these details. “And 
may 1 ask how I had the honor to become 
known to you?” 

Miss Armstead smiled, enjoying his as- 
tonishment. 

“Do you remember replying to my ques- 
tion about your acquaintance with Mrs, 
Archer Kingston, that you knew her broth- 
er Jack Wentworth very well indeed? 
Well, Jack is a very old friend of mine, 
and I have often heard him speak of Lieu- 
tenant Bradford, who—excuse the compli- 
ment—is quite a hero in his eyes! Sol 
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learned not a little about you, and one day, 
at a sort of review, Jack pointed you out 
tome. I never forget faces, and I knew 
yours again, instantly. And you perceive 
now that you must no longer think me for- 
ward,’ she concluded, playfully. 

“As if I ever could or would have such 
a thought!’ protested the young man, 
warmly. “ You know your words do me 
injustice. And so Jack has sometimes 
spoken kindly of me to you? There is an- 
other obligation added to the many I al- 
ready owe him. And I have heard him 
praise Miss Armstead so enthusiastically, 
that I have often longed to meet her, al- 
though, I confess, I was not prepared to 
find such exquisite pleasure in her society.” 
_ “Thank you!’ responded the young 

lady, with a charming little gesture of ac- 
knowledgment. ‘And now that each has 
credibly delivered a compliment, and made 
the proper explanations, I suppose we can 
let the matter pass!’ 

“But, Miss Armstead, since it seems we 
are old friends, you will not be’so cruel as 
to refuse to grant me that favor ?’’ 

** What favor do you mean ?” 

“Of informing me at what places you 
may be found, in order that, by following 
your example, I may be sure of having 
made the best selection.” 

** But are you not perfectly able to make 
yeur own choice ?”’ 

“O no, Yor I am quite a stranger in 
Washington. I have been here, compara- 
tively, but very little indeed—only when 
my regiment chanced to be in town.” 

“And how do you know that I am more 
familiar than yourself with Washington ?” 

“Pardon me! You said, a moment 
since, that Jack Wentworth was a very old 
friend of yours. I happen to know that, 
with the exception of the time when he 
was abroad, nearly the whole of Jack’s life 
has been passed here. Beside, I have been 
aware all the time that his friend Miss 
Armstead resided in Washington. So what 
is the conclusion ?”’ 

“©, I cannot attempt to follow your ar- 
gument, but I am still unconvinced of the 
propriety of advertising my movements.’’ 

“Then you drive me to the necessity of 
taking personal observations upon the 
point.” 

“Tam not responsible for your deeds,” 
‘was the saucy response. 

“ Very well; at least you do not deny me 


that privilege. But now, Miss Armstead> 
I have a secret, inmy turn. Do you care 
to hear 

“No, I have not the masculine failing of 
curiosity!” 

‘Indeed? But it concerns yourself.” 

“Ah, that alters the case. You must 
tell me immediately.” 

“Must 1?” 

“If you please.” 

“Very well—I suppose it is the duty of 
a soldier to obey orders. Give me your at- 
tention, if you will be so kind. Now what 
would you say to hear that I have in my 
possession a—a—”’ 

“O, why do you stop! A what?” 

“Why, only think! a—a—” 

“Do goon! Please, a—?”’ 

“Well, then, a secret—a real bona fide 
secret—and all about you!” 

“Why, so you said before. That is 
nothing new.” 

But the truth will bear repetition, you 
know.” 

‘* Then you will be so good as to repeat 
your secret directly, if it contains any 
truth. ” 

“Ah, you really must excuse me.” 

“T thought it was a soldier’s —_ to obey 
orders!” 

“Tt is a soldier’s duty, also, to give no 
information to the enemy.’’ 

**O, you reckon me an enemy, then ?” 

“Are you not ope? You refuse my re- 
quest—”’ 

you refuse mine!’ 

“Shall we exchange ?”’ 

“No, no, no!’ 

“Too bad'—here comes an 
tion—”’ 

“Such a pity!” 

“Ts it not? You see the draw- 
ing near?” 

“Tsee. It has taken an agreeable form, 
at least.”’ 

“Truly, tastes differ! But you wont like 
him.” 

“But I yet have the impression that I 
shall.’ 

‘*Pardort me, my fair enemy, but he is 
my friend—therefore I shall know best. 
You will not like him, believe me.’’ 

“0, doubtless you are right. He is your 
friend—and I shall not like him! You see 
I am too polite to contradict you.” 

“Too polite, by far! Now, Miss Arm- 
stead, the calamity will be upon us direct- 
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ly, and there is just time for asking per- 
mission to carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp.” 

“An unknown language—translate, if 
you please.” 

“A thousand pardons! I beg, then, that 
you will generously allow me to call upon 
you and ascertain your sentiments upon 
the secret question— 

“ Which you know already!’ 

“Ah yes, but I know, also, that ladies 
are privileged to change their minds for 
slight cause—or no cause at all. But is 
the favor granted ?” 

“O, if you wish. And it will gratify 
some curiosity, to which I confess, regard- 
ing Jack’s beau ideal!” 

“Whose merits are at present too ideal 
for your perception, I fear. Indeed, Miss 
Armstead, to drop the jest, you have made 
me very happy by granting my request, and 
I can never be sufficiently grateful to Jack 
Wentworth, for the friendship that has se- 
cured me such a pleasure.”’ 

Here, at length, they were interrupted by 
the advent of “ the calamity,” as the young 
man had dubbed Captain Richards, who, 
in company with his friend, the smitten 
Tom Drayton aforesaid, had been making 
a rapid advance toward Miss Armstead, 
until detained a while by an acquaintance. 
‘Naturally, Lieutenant Bradford was not 
overpleased by the appearance of those 

whom his jealous penetration had already 
learned to consider in the light of rivals; 
but he was too magnanimous not to give 
them a fair chance, which, in like case, he 
would have deemed his own due. Accord- 
ingly, after a short time, he took leave of 
his quondam charge, consoling himself for 
this reluctant departure by the thought 
that no long period would elapse before he 
would again enjoy the enchantment of her 
presence. And, indeed, this expectation 
was amply fulfilled, both in kind and de- 
gree. Miss Armstead’s curiosity, if in 
trath it existed, respecting “Jack Went- 
worth’s ideal,’”’ must have been thoroughly 
gratified. Early and late did Lieutenant 
Bradford call upon her, or, to use his own 
phrase, “carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp,” until, by some strange process, the 
enemies had become the best of friends. 

All this pleasure, whose only drawback 
hitherto had been the présence, more or 
less frequent, of Captain Richards, Tom 
Drayton, or some other admirer, was inter- 
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rupted, suddenly, by marching orders is- 
sued to Lieutenant Bradford’s regiment. 
The fiat had gone forth that they should 
leave Washington and move into the field. 
The young soldier was by no means reluc- 
tant to change this life of inglorious ease 
for active service, however hard; but to 
leave Washington was to leave Miss Nettie 
Armstead, likewise, and every step that he 
took on the onward march but carried him 
further away from her and happiness. 
This reflection, then, somewhat qualified 
the eager anticipations which the ‘“‘ rumor 
of war’ naturally excited in the breast of 
a soldier. 

It may be that Lieutenant Bradford felt 
a shade of disappointment at the manner 
in which Miss Armstead received the news 
of his impending departure. So far as he 
could observe, she was not affected in the 
least, but coutinued the netting of her 
bright worsteds as composedly as if life 
had no more important object than the 
beauty of a sofa-cushion. She did not 
even raise her eyes in replying: 

“At last, then, you have the wished-for 
opportunity of suffering in the cause.’’ 

“You forget that that happiness and 
honor have already been mine,” he said, 
rather gravely, hurt by her apparent non- 
chalance. 

“Ah, yes—one forgets everything in these 
days, when there is everything to re- 
member.”’ 

He looked at her for a moment, as if 
about to say something which should not 
be forgotten so easily; then, with a sudden 
change of purpose said, lightly: 

“Very true; we remember our own in- 
terests, but it hardly would be fair to ex- 
pect the same thoughtfulness of others. 
The fact of my having been wounded, for 
instance, would naturally look much larger 
to my eyes than to yours. It would be too 
much vanity to fancy that you could keep 
such a trifle in mind for two whole months! 
I think it is about that time since you 
spoke of it to me, at Mrs. Kingston’s re- 
ception. By the way, I wonder if you ree- 
ollect the principal subject of our conver- 
sation that evening? Rather mysterious, 
I believe it was.’’ 

“© yes! when you promised to tell me 
some secret?” 

“Ah, did I, indeed? I had the impres- 
sion that the agreement was to this effect 
—that you should tell me a secret in re- 
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turn for mine. But perhaps it would be 

wise to yield the point, as your memory 

already has been proved so good!” 

“Never mind my poor memory—I want 
to know your secret.” 

“Do you? Enough to grant me a favor 
in return ?”’ 

‘ Yes indeed—only gratify my curiosity 
now.” 

“Ah, Miss Nettie, it is possible that I 
have concluded to stand upon my dignity 
now. You have trifled with me too long, 
and I shall punish you by making you wait 
my own time.” 

**O, if you say that, I know it is useless 
to try persuasion, you are so—terribly—yes, 
I will say it—so terribly obstinate!’ 

“Really, Miss Nettie? Why, that is an 
ugly word! You might, at least, have 
softened it into ‘firm.’ I shall hate to 
leave my friends here with such an idea of 
my character.” 

Miss Armstead made no response, unless 
we can interpret as such a slight movement 
which tossed her embroidery-scissors from 
her work. Picking them up from the 
floor, the young man began, absently, to 
play with them, while he continued, ina 

graver tone: 

“ To tell the truth, in spite of my wish 
for active service, I hate to leave my 
friends atall. I know how sadly I shall 
miss them, and all these pleasant associa- 
tions, at first. However, I suppose a sol- 
dier has no business with such things— 
and, after all, I should be ungrateful to re- 
pine, as long as I can carry my talisman 
with me, One face is sometimes better 
than a crowd, ah, Miss Nettie ?”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, our sen- 
timental soldier took out a photograph, 
upon which he gazed with an exaggerated 
devotion, which yet did not prevent him 
from stealing a sly glance at Miss Arm- 
stead, who worked on, silently and stead- 
ily, though with heightened color. 

“Pardon me for intruding my affairs 
upon yoa thus,” said Lieutenant Bradford, 
at length, finding that she would not speak. 
“‘] hardly know how it is—I have never 
before shown the picture. But is it nota 
lovely face 

As he held the card toward her, she took 
it with alittle air of dignity, which van- 
ished, however, at the first glance, leaving 
astonishment in its place, 

“What, my own picture!” she cried. 
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“Is it possible? Where did you get it? 
for I am very certain it was no gift of mine. 
Ah, please don’t be—firm—but tell me at 
once—please !’’ 

And the velvet-brown eyes looked im- 
ploringly up into his own. He took the 
hand which held the photograph in his 
clasp, saying: 

** Before telling you anything, Miss Net- 
tie, I must have one question answered, 
This is my secret, you know, and you 
promised to grant me a favor in return. 
Say, must I give up the picture, or may I 
take the original ?”’ 

** You seem to have taken both already, 
without waiting for permission,’’ respond- 
ed Miss Nettie, looking down from under 
her lashes at her own slight fingers, en- 
closed in a strong warm pressure. When 
Lieutenant Bradford spoke again, it was 
upon a sweeter subject than the secret, to 
which he did not even allude until urged 
to an explanation by Miss Armstead’s en- 
treaties. 

‘* Well, then, you must know,” he said, 
then stopped short, and began again, ab- 
ruptly—‘‘ But tell me first, why did you 
seem to care so little about my going away ? 
You never showed the least emotion—not 
even surprise.” 

She looked up, looked down, and hesi- 
tated. 
use—do you really want 
to know?” 

**So much, that I am resolved I. will!’ 
responded the lieutenant, convinced by her 
manner that there was some mystery, with 
which he ought to acquaint himself, at the 
bottom of all this reluctance. 

“O,resolved! Very well, then—because 
—I had heard the news, half an hour be- 
fore, from Jack Wentworth! And do you 
think I was going to afford a possible tri- 
umph to some one who might care nothing 
forme? So much for your jealousy! And 
now you need not speak another word until 
you have told me all about this picture; 
for I am resolved—you see I can use that 
expression, too—to learn the whole secret 
at once!’ 

The young.man could hardly do less than 
obey this peremptory order, although it 
may be something of a mystery how he 
contrived to reconcile the contradictory 
commands which bade him not to speak 
another word, yet to explain the whole se- 
cret at once. 
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And now, most flagrantly disregarding 
the dramatic unities of time and place, the 
scene shifts to New York, one year later. 
In this period Lieutenant Bradford had ob- 
tained sufficient releasement from military 
duties to enable him to go to Washington 
for the purpose of celebrating a certain 
event, to which he had been looking for- 
ward for the last twelvemouth. From 
Washington he had gone directly to New 
York, wherein it was his intention to re- 
main for afew days, before taking. wing 
once more. Walking, one morning, along 
Broadway, he heard a voice pronounce his 
name, and, scanning the busy throng that 
swept past, recognized, presently, the face 
of Charles Anderson. The latter, turning 
around, took the lieutenant’s arm, and the 
two strolled on together for a short dis- 
tance. But erelong the jostling of the 
hurrying crowd provoked Mr. Anderson to 
interrupt himself in the midst of a speech 
touching some question relative to the 
war. 

“Well,” said he, rather impatiently, 
“ this sort of thing is harder work than any 
at my office—where I ought to be now! 
By the way, do you recollect that Berners 
affair that I looked up for you? Some 
rather curious developments have come out 
about it since—not affecting the settle- 
ment at all, but something which it might 
interest you to hear, as I believe you never 
knew any of the particulars of the business, 
Tell me where you are, and if you’ve no 
engagement I’1l come round and post you 
about it this evening.” 

His listener was reminded, by these 
words, of the mistake which had signalized 
aformer occasion, and, with the remem- 
brance, a sudden whim seized him, in ac- 
cordance with which he took out a blank 
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card, and hastily pencilled upon it these 
hames— 


MR. AND MRS. FREDERIC W, BRADFORD. 
ANNETTE ARMSTEAD. 

This done, he handed the piece of paste- 
board to Anderson, whose face, on be- 
holding it, was truly a study. Indeed, it 
occurred to Lieutenant Bradford, after- 
ward, while reviewing the explanation 
which he had just given, that Mr. Ander- 
son’s appreciation of the whole thing was 
far less enthusiastic than his, With this 
statement of opinion, he finished his rela- 
tion of the incident to his wife, who seemed 
wonderfully amused thereat. 

*O Fred, Fred!’ she exclaimed, in a 
tone that was half laughing, half dolorous, 
“To thidk you should have blundered into 
such a thing—with Charles Anderson, of 
all people !’”’ 

“ How do you mean, Nettie ?”’ questioned 
the young man, puzzled by this sudden ex- 
citement. ‘ Where was the blunder about 
Charles Anderson ?”’ 

“O, because—because—why, you know 
it might have taken him by surprise,’ 
very demurely. 

**In-deed?”’ slowly and meaningly, said 
the lieutenant, who, in watching his wife’s 
heightening color, had received a sudden 
flash of intelligence concerning the sub- 
ject. “Now I understand the ‘little en- 
gagement’ which he recollected for this 
evening! Well, I am not surprised that 
he prefers writing to a personal interview. 
Truly 
“«There ate more things in heaven and earth, 

Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 

And then, I am sorry to say, they laughed 
again, which, you know, all things consid- 
ered, was very heartless indeed. 


Lon@-SUFFERING.—Men have in life 
many conflicts and disappointments; and 
ordinarily they receive things in such a 
way, and have excited in them such im- 
petuosity and irritation, that they throw 
sparks every whither. But one who has 
long-suffering, or the faculty of enduring a 
great while, is endowed with such a sense 
of patience, and quiet, and content, that 
his surroundings, his outward condition, 
his circumstances in life, do not vex and 
harass him. Men are ashamed to cry when 
they are hurt a little; but, when the pain 


lasts, when annoyances continue, then men 
are apt to grow weary. Itis no small thing 
to be possessed of the trait which enables 
one to bear without complaining, not mo- 
mentary pains, but long irritations. It is 
a great thing to have a spirit of long-suffer- 
ing which shall give one the power to suf- 
fer without losing joy, without losing peace, 
without losing love. Itisa blessed state to 
which you have arrived when you can su- 
bordinate trying things that beat upon you 
so that you can preserve your conscious 
serenity and composure of mind. 
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THE RIVAL MATES. 
A Tale of the Sea and Shore. 


BY FRED STINSON. 


WILL Warrt and Bill Black belonged to 
the same town, a quiet little country-place 
in the northern part of New York State. 
Will was a handsome fair-haired and blue- 
eyed young fellow, about one-and-twenty, 
@ great favorite with the girls, not only on 
account of his good looks, but also for his 
good-nature and merry ways. Black was 
also a very handsome man, of a very dark 
complexion, and black curly hair. He was 
about twenty-six years old, and very taci- 
turn, unless excited; and if made angry, 
his features assumed a satanical expres- 
sion that was anything but pleasant to look 
upon. In fact, he was a man more ad- 
mired for his figure and face than for his 
social qualities. He was a thorough sea- 
man, and at the time of which I write 
he held the position of second mate on 
board the A 1 half-clipper ship Ina, com- 
manded by Captain Nathaniel Coffin, who, 
of course, as his name implied, belonged 
to Nantucket. 

Will White was also a sailor, and was 
now, for the first time, enjoying the pleas- 
ures and responsibilities of authority as 
third officer of the Ina, he having made 
one voyage previous in her before the 
mast, when Black was third mate. 

The ship was lying in New York, loading 
a general cargo for Valparaiso, from whence 
she was chartered to return with a cargo 
of copper oar. 

Now, both our sailor boys were anxious 
to go home before sailing, and air their 
newly-acquired honors, and spend a few 
dollars of their advance in their native 
village. So, they each obtained a week’s 
liberty, one to follow the other; and Mr. 
Black availed himself of the privilege first, 
and departed for Ambleside, with a deter- 
mination to see what effect his promotion 
and manly appearance would have on the 
belle of the village, pretty Alice Ware. 
Captain James Ware, her father, was the 
richest man in the place, and a retired 
shipmaster. He was very well aware of 
William Black’s disposition towards his 
daughter, and he rather favored his suit, 


for Black had made his first voyage with 
the old man, and had pleased him by his 
smartness; and the old gentleman often 
remarked that there was the making of a 
smart shipmaster in Bill Black, and that 
seemed to him the acme of all human great- 
ness. However, as usual, the maiden was 
not of the same opinion of her father, and 
she favored White rather more than Bill 
Black; though up to this time she had 
thought it advisable to keep two strings to 
her bow, and had alternately smiled on 
one and then on the other. I think, though, 
Master Will got the largest share of smiles. 
In fact, like all acknowledged belles, she 
was a coquette, and thus, you see, Messrs. 
White and Black were rivals. When the 
least favored suitor returned from his na- 
tive place, his face appeared more saturnine 
than usual; but this did not elicit any re- 
marks from White, as he was unaware of 
his rival’s penchant for Alice. Black was 
equally ignorant of Will’s attachment in 
that quarter, for neither of them had been 
home at the same time, thus giving the fair 
Alice a chance to enjoy her passion for 
flirtation to its fullest extent. 

The few questions that White asked 
Black about the people at home were very 
briefly answered, and Will started, not very 
much enlightened as to how things were in 
his native village, from which he had been 
gone a year. He was determined, however, 
to try his luck, and see if he could win the 
belle of Ambleside. He had wooed her 
ever since they wore pinafores, and went 
to school together. 

Fortune favored the brave, and when the 
time came for Will to leave Ambleside and 
join his ship, Alice rejoiced in a new ring 
on the forefinger of her left hand, and he 
was happy in the possession of a lock of 
brown hair and a tintype—the photograph 
she had been saving for him having myste- 
riously disappeared out of her album the 
week before. 

The old captain was duly notified of his 
daughter's choice; and though he favored 
the rejected lover, he did not object strongly 
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to the accepted one, for he doted too 
much on his daughter (his only child) to 
cross her in anything. So, with a wish 
that it had been Bill Black instead of 
Will White, he ceased to think of it any 
more, and let things take their course. 

The fortunate lover returned to his ves- 
sel, and when her topsails were sheeted 
home there was not a more cheerful voice 
or a lighter heart among the twenty-eight 
souls who composed the crew of the Ina, 
than Will White’s. He was aware of 
Black’s rejection, for Miss Alice, with a 
woman’s vanity, had informed him of it 
after she had consented to make him 
happy. 

Ninety-six days after leaving New York 
the Ina came to anchor in the harbor of 
Valparaiso. During the passage neither of 
the mates spoke about their love affairs, 
and Black was ignorant of his rival’s suc- 
cess where he had failed. 

One Sunday, just before leaving on the 
homeward passage, a friend of Black’s, the 
mate of a vessel just arrived in port, came 
on board to see him. White was seated 
on a caval, on the starboard side, right op- 
posite the window of the second mate’s 
room, reading a book. Any loud talk 
that might occur inside the room he could 
hear distinctly, as he was to leeward, and 
the draft through the open door of the 
room blew directly out of the window. 

The second mate and _ his visitor were in 
the room, and from the peculiar gurgling 
sound and clicking of glasses, it is to be 
supposed that the two were enjoying them- 
selves. After a while, Black, sailor-like, 
commenced to show his friend his treas- 
ures; such as his revolver, his books, and 
among other things, his photograph album, 
which was a ponderous affair that he had 
bought at some cheap John’s auction, and 
which he kept in sundry folds of old can- 
vas, and called itreal morocco. His friend 
went thruugh the book, commenting on the 
different pictures in a yery lively strain. 
Some he knew, and some he did not, and 
those with whom he was unacquainted he 
asked, Yankee-like, all sorts of possible 
questions about. At last he came to one 
that excited his curiosity, for it was turned 
face in. 

‘Well, who is this?” he asked. Your 
girl, I bet a dollar; and she’s so homely 
that you darsn’t show her face, and so you 
keep it turned in.” 


This floated through the window to Will, 
for he, too, in looking through the second 
mate’s album, had noticed vais picture 
turned face in, but had never spoken of it, 
and he was now anxious to hear what 
reply would be made to the friend’s insin- 
uation. 

“Yes, she used to be a girl of mine,” re- 
plied Black. ‘ But let me take it out and 
show you. You wont talk much about 
homeliness when you see the face, I reck- 
on. There, what do you think of it now ?”’ 
And in a triumphant manner he threw the 
picture he had taken from the album be- 
fore his friend. 

“By George!’ was the exclamation; 
* she is handsome, and no mistake. Where 
did you run afoul of her?” 

**O, she’s a little wench I met when I 
was home up country. She got quite gone 
on me. She gave me a lot of little keep- 
sakes, and this picture; and I think she 
would have insisted on giviug me herself, 
but I got sick of it ina couple of weeks, 
and cleared out. Her name was Ware— 
Alice Ware. You know her father, Cap- 
tain Jim Ware ?”’ 

The second mate made this speech in 
quite a nonchalant manner, little thinking 
that there was a second listener to his in- 
sulting remarks and atrocious lie, 

Will’s first impulse was to go into the 
speaker’s room and demand a retraction of 
hie words, and take possession of the pic- 
ture; but on second thought, he concluded 
to remain quiet until the visitor had de- 
parted. So he spent the interim walking 
up and down the deck, fuming and fret- 
ting, and growing more wrathful every mo- 
ment. At last the visitor took his depart- 
ure; and when Black returned from seeing 
him off at the gangway, he found the third 
mate in his room, looking as dark asa 
thunder-cloud. It did not take the enraged 
lover long to come at the business in hand. 
Black had hardly got over the threshold of 
the door when Will commenced: 

** Bill Black, I overheard what you said 
to your friend about Alice Ware! Now, I 
tell you it’s am infernal lie, all of it; and 
unless you take it all back, I shall inform 
him of it, and tell him how you got posses- 
sion of that picture.” 

“Well, how did I get possession of that 
picture?” said Black, 

** You stole it,’’ was the answer. 

“If I did, is that any of your business?” 
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questioned Black, growing a little wrathy 
himself. 

“If you don’t give it to me inside of a 
minute, you'll find I’ll make it some of my 
business,” was the warlike answer. ‘‘ That 
picture was intended for me, and I, for the 
last time, demand it of you, with an apol- 
ogy for what you said about the original.” 

It seemed to flash through the second 
mate’s brain that his rival stood before 
him, and he proceeded at once to prove 
whether he was right or not. 

** he sneered, it was for you Alice 
Ware gave me the sack; and now you want 
her picture. Prove me first your right to 
it, and then perhaps I may give it to 
you.” 

Instantly White put his hand into his 
pocket, and drew from it Alice’s last letter. 
He then read enough from it to prove that 
he was engaged to her, and had a right in 
demanding her picture and protecting her 
name from insult; also proving to Black 
that his suspicions were correct. But this 
only served to irritate him more, and in- 
stead of giving White the picture, he shook 
it in his face, saying: . 

“You are engaged, are you? Well, 
when you get your wife, you may have the 
picture, and not before; and Ill try my 
best to bar you from both.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
White had snatched the picture from his 
hand, and stowed it away in his pocket, 
exclaiming, as he did so: 


“You'll have to be smarter than that, - 


Bill Black, to bar me from anything that I 
set out for.” 

Black’s reply to this was a well-directed 
blow at his rival’s head with the leaded- 
bottom stateroom lamp that stood on his 
desk. White dodged the missile, and re- 
turned the compliment with interest, bring- 
ing his left hand in contact with his oppo- 
nent’s face with such force as to make that 
member strike against the bunk-board in a 
very savage manner. Black was not long 
in recovering, however, and then they went 
at it hammer and tongs. They were pretty 
evenly matched in size and weight, and for 
a short time it was nobody’s fight, and they 
went round the small space they had in the 
stateroom very lively, falling over chests, 
ripping down desk, bursting out bunk- 
boards, and demolishing everything that 
they ran against in the conflict." At last 
the superior wind and strength of White— 
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as yet unimpaired by any dissipation—be- 
gan to tell; and when the’ captain and. 
mate, who had been informed of the fracas 
by the steward, arrived on the scene, our 
hero had his opponent on the floor of the 
stateroom, and was pummelling him to his 
heart’s content. It was with difficulty that 
they dragged him off and released Black 
from his clatches. 

The vanquished man did not leavé his 
stateroom for over a week, and even then 
he showed signs of a severe handling. 
Will kept the picture, and the cause of the 
quarrel was never alluded to afterwards. 

Not long after this they started on their 
homeward passage, and nothing of any con- 
sequence occurred until in about 358 south 
latitude, just about off the mouth of the 
river Plata, when they eficountered a very 
heavy pampero. It was about four bulls in 
the middle watch when it commenced, and 
all hands were called to close-réef ‘the top- 
sails and furl the courses, all the lighter 
sails having been taken in before. As soon 
as the topsails were clewed down, and the 
foresail and mainsail hauled up, the crew 
went aloft to the foretopsail, and com- 
menced to reef, the second mate in the 
bunt, and the third mate at the weather- 
earing. After they had taken the. first 
reef in—they were taking them in separate, 
instead of two reefs in one—Whilte, who, 
as I said before, was on the weather-yard- 
arm, sang out for a fresh reef-earing, as. 
he found that the one he had sent up just 
before dark, he having apprehended a 
reefing match, bad disappeared, probably 
chafed off. It was but a few seconds after 
he sang out when a man slid down the lift 
and handed him a spare earing, and then 
stepped on the foot-rope alongside of him, 
and commenced to help him pass the earing, 
and pick up the dog’s-ear of the sail. He 
did not pay any attention as to who the 
man was, and it was so dark that, without 
a very close scrutiny, it would be impossible 
to tell. He succeeded in getting the earing 
rove, and the bight passed around his body, 
so as to give him a better purchase, and 
commenced hauling out to windward. He 
had got the reef cringle hauled pretty well 
out, and was lying back for a last pull, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the second 
mate shout from the bunt to make fast to 
windward, when he heard the expected 
voice close to him, hissing: 

“Try the South Atlantic for a change, 
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It is the quickest road to heaven, and a 
long way from Alice Ware.” 

At the same time that these words were 
being spoken there was the flash of a knife, 
and our hero felt the earing on which he 
was pulling back give way, and then a 
stinging sensation in his breast, and the 
next moment he was struggling in the wa- 
ter. The cry of man overboard imme- 
diately resounded above the roar of the 
wind, and such floatable articles as were 
knocking round deck were at once flung 
over the side, in hopes that some of them 
might strike within reach of the suffering 
man. The yards were braced up sharp, 
and the ship was brought up to the wind 
and hove-to as quickly as possible, and the 
men were mustered, to find out who it was 
had fallen over. The second mate supplied 
the information without any trouble, and 
informed the captain that White must have 
rove the earing in such a manner that a 
strain pulled it right out of the cringle, for 
there was no part of it to be found; and 
therefore White must have held on to it 
when he fell, and taken it over with him, 

Any suspicion that the captain might 
have had of Black’s participation in the ac- 
cident was immediately expelled by his 
offering to go in the boat in search for his 
brother officer. ‘This proffer was at once 
accepted, and calling for volunteers to ac- 
company him, and selecting four, prepara- 
tions began to launch one of the quarter- 
boats, All this did not oceupy one-half 
the time it takes to tell it in, but before the 
davit-guys could be cut and the boat swung 
outboard, the long-expected pampero struck 
the ship aback, and.in a few moments she 
was a dismantled hulk, lying on her beam- 
ends in the trough of the sea, thrown 
wheresoever the waves would. 

We will now leave the vessel to the mercy 
of the storm, and return to the victim of 
Black’s revenge, and see how he fared. 
When he first arose to the surface, after his 
fall, with the second mate’s words still 
ringing in his ears, and the gleam of the 
knife still in his vision, he saw the huge 
hull of the ship gliding by, and a couple of 
objects thrown from her struck the water 
close to him. The nearest, which he 
caught at, proved to be the small lazerette 
hatch, and the other, which soon washed 
near enough for him to secure, was one 
of the stern life-buoys that had been cut 
adrift by the man at the wheel. Thus fur- 
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nished with something to float him, our 
hero felt as comfortable as any man could 
be under the circumstances. While he was 
trying to secure the buoy and hatch to- 
gether with the end of the earing which he 
held when he fell, the other piece, which 
Black had unrove out of the cringle and 
thrown overboard, to hide the only evi- 
dence of his crime, floated on to the hatch 
alongside of him; and with this he man- 
aged to fasten himself pretty securely to 
both his supports. Not until this was 
effected, and he had a moment for reflee- 
tion, did he think of the wound in his 
breast; and then he perceived, for the first 
time, the knife sticking in bis oilskin jacket 
which he had on (it was raining fiercely); 
and drawing it out, he recognized it as one 
belonging to the second mate, a sort of 
hunting-knife or small bowie. He secured 
itin his belt, and on examination, found 
the wound to be slight; and the only pain 
that he suffered from it was when a sea 
would dash over him and the salt water 
would reach it. 

It was but a short time after he got se- 
cured when the pampero broke in all its 
fury; and for three houts he thought every 
moment might be his last. Huge waves 
would rise and break over him, and he 
would arise from this involuntary baptism, 
half drowned. If his frail craft had onee 
been swept from under him, there would 
have been no occasion for going further on. 
with this story; but fortune favored him, 
and by daylight the sea had gone down 
considerably. He felt comparatively safe. 
then, for he knew he was in the track of 
vessels bound south round Cape Horn, and 
also those bound north, or to-the Rio de la 
Plata. 

The sun was not very high, when on the 
distant horizon he espied a column of 
smoke. His heart gave a great bound, and 
he watched it intently. In a short time he 
could see plainly that it was nearing him, . 
and in two hours he was safely janded on 
the deck of the steamship Cotopaxi, flag- 
ship of the Brazilian navy, bound to Monte 
Video, to bloekade that port until it was 
captured by the land forces, or Uruguay 
conceded to the demands of Don Pedro the 
second emperor of the Brazils. 

Will was very thankful for his delivery 
from the jaws of death, and very grateful 
to his rescuers, but his ardor was somewhat 
damped when arriving at Monte Video, and 
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requesting to be put on board an American 
vessel there, he was coolly informed that 
he belonged to the Brazilian navy, and 
that be was assigned the position of a quar- 
ter-master, and if he made any disturbance 
or refused duty, he would be disrated and 
otherwise punished. He saw that argu- 
ment or resistance was of no use, so he 
quietly took up his line of duties, and men- 
tally resolved to desert upon the first oppor- 
tunity. Two or three days after he had ar- 
rived in Monte Video, another war vessel 
came in and her captain reported that they 
had picked up a boat bottom up, anda 
quarter-board, and other things that. indi- 
cated the foundering of a ship called the 
Ina. When White heard this, he had rea- 
son to say, “ It is all for the best.” 

We will now skip over a space of two 
anda half years, during which time our 
hero had made several attempts to escape, 
but had succeeded in none, and finally had 
given up the idea, and contented himself 
as best be could, and had risen to the rank 
of second lieutenant. This was no uncom- 
mon occurrence, for the Brazilian navy was 
dreadfully in want of good officers, and 
more than two-thirds were English and 
Americans attracted by the large pay and 
easy times. 

Will had written home a dozen times, 
but he never had received any answer to 

p letters, and he consequently got tired 


‘writing. The reason of his not receiv- 
ing any reply was simple enough; the gov- 
ernment never allowed any letters to be 
forwarded without first opening them; and 

en there was sv much in his ridiculing 
er fighting qualities and government, 


t the official whose duty it was lo con- 
duct this espionage on the foreign officers 
tore his letters up with rage. 

“In two years and a half from the time of 
White’s compulsory enrollment under the 


Brazilian flag, Monte Video surrendered by 
having a traitor inside the city who unlocked 
the gates; and there being no more fight- 
ing to do the navy was reduced, and a great 


many of the officers were discharged, and 
among them our friend. 


With his pockets very well lined with’ 


doubloons and milreas, he started home- 


ward in a coffee trader bound for Baltimore, 
and determined not to write of his coming 
out’ of spite for their not answering his 
letters. 
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folks, for he had none except an aunt who 
had brought him up as close as possible, 
and shipped him uff to sea as soon as she 
could.. His principal thoughts were about 
his betrothed, speculating as to whether 
she had broken her vow to him, and all 
such things as long-absent lovers will think 
about. 

In thirty days after leaving Rio Janeiro 
he arrived in Baltimore, and from there 
took the first train for New York, and 
thence home, Arriving there he frightened 
his aunt into hysterics, for she had believed 
him dead for two and a half years. When 
she sufficiently recovered, he learned from 
her news that made his blood boil. Bill 
Black was that evening at seven o’clock to 
be married to his promised wife, Alice 
Ware, who believed him dead at the bottom 
of the sea. The match had been brought 
about mainly by her father, who had used 
his influence and procured Black a ship; 
and he was now Captain William Black, 
and was going to take his bride with him to 
sea. It appeared that when the Ina was 
thrown on her beam- ends, Black, the cap- 
tain and several men were on the after- 
house deck, and the mizzen-mast breaking 
in the cabin, took the top of the house off 
and floated clear of the sinking ship with 
the men on it. They remained in this pre- 
dicament until the evening of the next day, 
when a homeward bound barque picked 
them up and carried them into Philadel 


phia, On his arrival home Black had told 
the story of White’s loss, and also about his 
offer to go after him and what it resulted 
in, all of which was duly endorsed by Cap- 
tain Coffin. This story and the non-arrival 


of letters of course settled it without a 


doubt in the minds of everybody; and 
White’s return now looked very much like 
the sea giving up its dead. 

To be married at seven o’clock; it was 
now half past six. Where was she to be 


married? At her father’s house. A mo- 


ment’s reflection,and then he asked himself 
the question could he doit? Yes! Should 
he doit? Yes! And he started to put his 
purpose into execution. In a twinkling he 
had his chest, which had been brought up. 
from the depot, open, and taking several 
afticles therefrom, Le put them in his 
pocket and bounded out, shaping a course 
for Captain Ware’s house. It was overtwo 
miles, and he had about twenty five min- 
utes to do it in, but he felt confident that 
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His mind was not very anxious about his 
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by running all the way he could accom- 
plish it. 

A lovely-looking bride was Alice Ware, 
as she stood up in her father’s parlor to be 
wedded to a man she loved not; lovely- 
Jooking, with an air of indifference and 
half defiance. 

Between her father (she had no mother 
to take her part) and the indefatigable 
Black, they had worried her intoit. Her 
father had constantly dinned it into her 
éars for two years; not harshly, so that she 
could find heart to rebel, but quietly and 
insinuatingly loading her with presents and 
supplying her every wish; dwelling fre- 
quently on the nobleness of Black’s conduct 
in offering to go to the rescue of his rival. 
And then the lover, whenever he was at 
home—and he contrived to go short voyages 
and be at home a great deal—assiduously 
paying her every attention possible, and 
obeying her every look or word with the 
docility of a faithful dog, inwardly cursing 
himself for his folly, and impatient for the 
day that would unite them, and he be 
master. 

The bridegroom, as he stood before the 
man of God with the bride, never looked 
to better advantage. His dark and usually 
gloomy countenance was lighted up with a 
triumphant smile, and his dress was as 
near perfection as a New York tailor could 
make it, 

The bride was elegantly dressed, and 
wore some costly jewels, for the old captain 
was quite wealthy, and nothing pleased him 
so much as to have it show on the person 
of his daughter. One small ornament she 


wore that came neither from the father nor 
bridegroom. They had both objected to it, 


but without avail, for she was determined 
to wear it, and as usual woman’s obstinacy 
prevailed. It was a small gold anchor with 
a blue ribbon tied in the ring, and on the 


stock and shank was engraved * From Wi! 
to Alice,” and adate about three years old ; 
and opposite to ‘‘ Will” on the stock was 
*“ Lost at sea, lat. 85 deg. 5 min. S., lon. 
50 deg. 12 min., with the day and date. 
The marriage ceremony which was of the 
Episcopal form, had just commenced; the 


clergyman had asked the usual question, 


“if any man can show just cause why these 
two may not lawfully be joined together, 
ete.,”? and was about proceeding with the 
service, when the door was burst open and 
a voice cried, “ Hold on! I can show just 
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cause and sufficient?’ and stepping betweén 
the bride and groom, he turned around, face 
to the company, and they saw Will White, 
as one risen from the dead. In an instant 
all was confusion. The bride fainted in 
her father’s arms, and the groom stood 


_ white and speechless with terror. Atlength 


he found voice to say, ‘“* Will White, and 
alive?” 

** Yes, and alive, no thanks to you.”’ 

Reassured that it was White and no su- 
pernatural visitor, Black began to regain 
his courage, and demanded that the cere- 
mony should go on. 

“TI forbid it!” said White. 

“ By what right?” angrily demanded the 
bridegroom. 

“Come with me a moment, and I will 
tell you. Captain Ware, will you accom- 
pany us?” 

The captain who had delivered his daugh- 
terinto the hands of some of the ladies 
present, acquiesced, and the three went 
together out on the lawn in front of the 
house. 

The first to speak was White. ‘Captain 
Ware,” said he, “ you have heard the story 
how I fell off the Ina’s fore-topsail-yardarm 
and was supposed to have been drowned.”’ 

“6 Ves!” 

“ Well,” continued White, ‘‘ you heard 
an infernal lie. Look, do you know what 
that is?” and he produced something from 


his pocket. 

‘* Know what it is?” said the old man. 
“TI knew the use of it long before you were 
born. It is the pieces of a reef-earing.”’, 

** Does it look like a rope that would easi- 


ly part?” questioned White. 


“J should say not,” answered the cap- 
tain, after examining the rope closely. “I 
should say that it had been cut, though it 
looks somewhat frayed.”’ 

“* And it was cut, and by the man next 
to me on the yardarm; do you know who 


that was?” 

The old man looked intently at Black 
and bowed his head. 

“It is a lie,’”’ cried the accused. “You 
rove it some bungling way so that it unrove 
with the strain, and you’ve cut it yourself 
to get up this story and ruin me.” 


“TfI rove it so bunglingly, I deserve 
drowning. But if that is not sufficient evi- 
dence look atthis. You were afraid that I 
might escape a watery grave, so you gave 
me this to make your work more complete. 
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And here’s the mark you jeft; can you deny 
that, or that this knife is yours?’ Saying 
this, White handed the old captain the 
knife, and throwing back his shirt and 
vest, showed a acar on his left breast some 
three inches long. ‘‘ Now,’ he said, ad- 
dressing the culprit, who was shaking with 
rage and fear at these unexpected evidences 
of his guilt, “‘I will give you until to-mor- 
row morning to leave this town forever; if 
not, to-morrow night you will sleep in the 
county jail. Whatdo yousay? Will you 
go or stay ?” 

Captain William Black said not a word, 
but turned down the pathway tnat led to 
the public road, and the village of Amble- 
side knew him no more. 

People wondered why he left the town so 
suddenly and mysteriously, but White and 
the captain kept their own counsel, and no 
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one else but Mrs. Alice White ever heard 
the story. 

The little gold auchor has another inserip- 
tion on it now under the one “ Lost at sem”” 
It reads ‘‘ Found at Ambleside,” with the 
day and date of hisreturn, Captain White: 
took the ship intended for Captain Black, 
and for many years prospered as a ship- 
master. When Captain James Ware was 
laid away to rest alongside of his beloved 
wife, his grandson James Ware White, aged 
twelve, was left sole heir to all the property, 
and this young gentleman declares that as 
soon as he is old enough he will give half 
of it to his little sister Alice, and half to 
his mother, and then go to sea like his 
father and earn a lot for himself; and his 
mother says, kissing him, ‘‘ God bless the 
boy!’ And Captain Will with little Alice 
in his arms responds ‘‘ Amen,’’ 


“I’M LONELY! FOR THOU ART NOT HERE.” 


*Tis morning; and the balmy air 
Is laden with the breath of flowers; 
And feathered songsters everywhere 
Are singing in their leafy bowers. 
But morning’s music all has cloyed; 
A sweeter voice I long to hear; 
For in my heart there is a void— 
I’m lonely! for thou art not here. 


’Tis noon; and from the sultry heat 
1 seek a refuge in the shade; 
The while, unopened at my feet, 
My book upon the grass is laid. 
Llie, and watch a fleecy cloud, 
That floats so idly through the air; 
Still when alone, as in a crowd, 
I’m lonely! for thou art not here, 


Tis evening! peaceful and serene, 
The stars come out, and brightly beam 
Upon us, like a vision seen ; 
Of our beloved one’, in a dream. 
But evening, with its peaceful calm, 
And stars that beam so bright and clear, 
Brings to my restless heart no balm— 
I’m lonely! for thou art not here. 
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’Tis evening; and I join the throng 

Of those who meet for evening prayer, 
And listen to the choral song 

That breaks upon the slumbrous air. 
The harmony seems strangely marred; 

I miss a voice I fain would hear, 
And by a sigh my heart is stirred— 

I’m lonely! for thou art not here. 


But midnight spreads her sombre pall; 
I sink in slumber soft and sweet, 
And in my dreams I hear the fall 
Of thy loved lightly tripping feet. 
Thine own luved form again I see, 
Thy well-remembered voice I hear; 
And I am happy now with thee; 
So happy, love! for thou art here. 


I sit beside thee as of yore, 
And hold thine own loved hand in mine, 
And feel upon my breast once more 
Thy head in trusting love recline. 
I press a kiss upon thy brow, 
And gaze into thine eyes so clear; 
And I am happy, love! for now 
Thou, darling, thou art with me here. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MABRRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH,”’ ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“T DECIDE TO MARRY MY COUSIN.”’ 


BEFORE proceeding with my story, I 
should like to ask those readers who have 
accompanied me thus far to suspend their 
judgment of it, until they learn the reason 
for which various conditions of life, hither- 
to untouched, are woven into the narra- 
tive. Much that may at first sight appear 
incomprehensible, superfluous or over- 
drawn, is necessary to the plot of the 
story, and much that is likely to provoke 
criticism will be found to have been intro- 
‘duced with a totally different intention to 
that arrived at by guessing. And having 
said so much, I will proceed with my 
relation. 

The occupants of the drawing-room are 
awaiting the heiress’s final decision with 
very different feelings. Mrs. West has no 
doubt in her own mind what it will be. 
She has been very much put out by the 
non-appearance of any of the Greenock 
Park people at the fete champevre that day; 
but Lady Russell has sent her a note, ex- 
plaining her absence on the scorevof illness 
in her nursery; and Agatha can well un- 
derstand that Captain Staunton would feel 
it to be better taste in him to keep away on 
the occasion. He would wish Everil’s 
friends to suppose that, if she was deter- 
mined to give up everything for his sake, 
she was entirely unbiassed in her decision 
by his immediate influence. ‘And that 
Everil does so intend to give up everything 
rather than himself, Mrs, West is perfectly 
certain. 

True, that her behaviour has appeared 
rather incomprehensible during the last 
few days, that her eyes have been red with 
weeping, and her manner cold and con- 
strained; but Agatha attributes these phe- 
nomena to the struggle with which she 
must necessarily decide between retaining 
her fortune or Maurice Staunton. But 
that, after all her opposition am the sub- 
ject, and determination to have her own 
way, she can end by resigning her lover, is 
au idea that has never seriously entered 


the widow’s head. Everil may feel it—it 
is impossible that she cannot feel it; but 
the enormity of the sacrifice will only add 
to its value in her eyes, and she will be 
true to Maurice and to herself. So Mrs, 
West, clad iu the palest of peach-blossom 
costumes, covered with the softest of lace, 
sits close to her beloved brother-in-law, 
smiling furtively at her coming triumph, 
and ready to act the ministering angel to 
Lord Valence as soon as ever the inevitable 
blow shall have descended on his head. 
The earl himself isin reality the most as- 
sured on the subject of all there. Agatha 
West, in order to prevent any interference 
on his part, has so impressed the fact upon 
his mind that. his cousiu has never dreamed 
of doing otherwise than fulfil her father’s 
wishes by marrying him, that he is simply 
awaiting his fate with the sublime sub- 
mission of indifference. Mr. Mildmay, 
on the contrary, is strougly agitated. He 
loves his ward only second to his daughter, 
aud the idea that she should marry Lord 
Valence against her inclination, or give dp 
everything for the sake of Maurice Staun- 
ton, is equally distasteful to him. He 
walks, restlessly up aud down the room, 
thinking one moment that Everil had bet- 
ter ten thousand times over marry the earl 
without love than Captain Staunton with; 
the next, that no blessing can possibly fol- 
low a union entered into for mere calcula- 
tion, and that the girl will be happier pen- 
niless with a pure conscience, than if she 
began life on false pretences. Miss Strong 
somewhat shares his feelings; but the fem- 
inine love for rank and riches predisposes 
her to hope that her pupil’s decision wiil 
be in favor of the earl, and not for that 
“forward and presuiaing Captain Staun- 
ton.” She sighs over the misfortune that 
has befallen Everil in haying conceived a 
predilection for the young officer, but fan- 
cies, woman-like, that if she had the man- 
agement of affairs put into her hands, 
everything would turn out right in the 
end, and the earl and countess live happily 
forever afterwards. Still, the old lady is 
very anxious and uuhappy, and keeps fur- 
tively wiping the corners of her eyes with 
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a fragment of cambric handkerchief, and 
hoping that no one observes her unusual 
agitation. No one does observe it, for 
everybody is occupied with his own 
thougbts, anc on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Only Mr. Thorneycroft, the family solici- 
tor, Mr. Craven, the earl’s legal adviser, 
and old General Hawke treat it as a mere 
matter of business. 

“You have both made yourselves well 
acquainted with the conditions of the late 
Mr. West-Norman’s will, gentlemen,” says 
the latter, loudly; “‘and the young lady is 
perfectly familiar with them also, so we 
need have no recapitulation. We need 
nothing now but her signature and that of 
Lord Valence, and our business is com- 
pleted. Where’s the pen? Has any one 
been sent to call Miss West-Norman? We 
only want her name placed here. It wont 
take her a minute, and then the job’s over. 
Does she know we are waiting ?”’ 

““T have sent my daughter to fetch her,”’ 
replies Mr. Mildmay. ‘“‘ But, general, it 
appears to me you are taking Everil’s con- 
sent as too much a matter of certainty. 
Remember, we have to ask for her deci- 
sion first. I am not quite sure myself of 
what it will be.” 

But I am quite sure, sir, and I’ve told 
you so a dozen times already. She’ll be 
Lady Valence within the month. I wish I 
had a clear thousand standing on the 
event.” 

“ Ladies’ fancies are uncertain things to 
bet upon, general,” observes Mr. Thorney- 
croft, smiling. “I’d as soon back a shift- 
ing sand.” 

“Not if it carried gold with it,” growls 
General Hawke. “ Metal is the best bal- 
last 14 minds—if they have such 
things. 

“T think it would be as well to ive this 
discussion to another opportunity,” says 
Lord Valence, with a frown. When Gen- 
eral Hawke prophesied that his cousin 
would bear his name within the month, he 
started ; it brought the contingency so viv- 
idly before him; and what followed seems 
like an insult to his future wife. 

“General Hawke is always so terribly 
hard upon us poor women,” simpers the 
little widow, hating him in heart for the 
assurance with which he has spoken. 

“* Here is Everil?’ says Mr. Mildmay, as 
the door suddenly opens, and the heiress, 
followed by Alice, stands amongst them. 
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Lord Valence is about to rise to meet 
and lead her forward; but Mrs. West pulls 
him back. 

“Don’t do that, Valence, for Heaven’s 
sake!’ she whispers. 

“Why not? Why do you detain me?” 

“‘ Because—it is not a settled thing yet, 
remember. She has still to announce her 
decision; and if it should not be—though 
of course it will—but you might place her 
in an awkward position, poor girl. Don’t 
make any advances till you hear what she 
has to say.” 

“T cannot now; you have effectually. 
prevented it; the time is past,” he replies, 
somewhat hastily, as he reseats himself. 
** But I wish you wouldn’t always inter- 
fere with everything I wish to do or say, 
Agatha.” 

**O Valence! how can you?” she whis- 
pers, reproachfully; but he has turned his 
back on her, and fixed his eyes on Everil 
West-Norman. 

She is standing in front of her guardians 
and the lawyers, supporting herself -by rest- 
ing one hand on the table. Her face is 
exceedingly pale, and the yellow lamplight 
behind which she stands makes it look still 
paler; but her features are almost stern in 
their composure. 

“T have just been telling these gentle- 
men,’ commences General Hawke, after a 
rapid survey of her countenance, “‘ that as 
both they and you are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the contents and provisions. 
of your late father’s will, there is no weet 
of recapitulation,” 

* Bat merely as a matter of form, my 
dear sir,’ interposes Mr. Craven. Mr. 
Thorneycroft and myself, who are sum-. 
moned as witnesses—although of course we 
have every faith in your assertion of this: 
young lady’s knowledge of the conditions 
under which—”’ 

The general is beginning to storm, and: 
Mr. Mildmay to remonstrate ; but the girl's, 
voice silences them both. 

** Read it through,” she says, quietly, as 
she points with her finger to the document 
in question, 

The lawyer begins. 

“Wont you sit down, my dear?’ whis~ 
pers Mr. Mildmay, as he pushes.a chair 
towards her; but she waves him off, and 
remains standing. The tedious will is read 
through by the lawyer, who appears to. 
spiu out the words as slowly as he possidly 
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can. The conditions, involved and wrapped 
up in sentences of extraordinary length 
and insoluble meaning, are repeated again 
and again, until the brain aches with the 
endeavor to unravel and make them clear. 
But the final intention is plain enough: 
that Everil West-Norman must marry Ber- 
nard, Earl of Valence, or lose her fortune. 
And as the long list of the property to be 
forfeited is drawled through, Mrs. West 
grows hot and uneasy, and fidgets on her 
chair, and trusts that the heiress’s thoughts 
are wandering away to Maurice Staunton, 
or anywhere, rather than fixed on the aw- 
ful loss she will sustain in keeping faith 
with him. 

Everil hears it to the end, unmoved. 
Then, as the lawyer finishes and lays the 
parchment on the table, she essays to 
speak, but no sound issues from her lips. 

‘* Now this, as it appears to me, most un- 
necessary formula, has been gone through 
with—” commences General Hawke, with 
a scowl at Thorneycroft. 

“But asa matter of business, my dear 
sir, a matter of business,” says the lawyer, 


deprecatingly. 


“We only wait for your final decision ' 


and signature to end the matter.” 

Agatha West has crept round from the 
other side of the room, and pat her arm 
about Everil’s waist, as though to support 
her. 

Courage, dearest; courage?’ she whis- 
pers, softly. 

“1 have no need of support, thank you,” 
replies the heiress, as she disengages her- 
self from the widow’s clasp. shite 

“Ah! you think of him; aad that is 
enough fer you,” continues Mrs. West. 
‘Be brave, darling, and remember that I 
am close by aud feeling for you.” 

“Come, young lady. I suppose you have 
thought this matter well over. You need 
not keep us waiting longer than necessary,” 
says General Hawke. ‘‘ What is your de- 
cision ?” 

“Twill marry my cousin!” 

Mrs. West’s face undergoes al] manner 
of changes. 

“ Everil! Everil! what are you saying? 
Don’t let them frighten you into consent- 
ing against your will.” 

“Tt is not against my will” 


“ But you can never mean it! Think of 


poor Maurice.” 
“Be quiet. I do think of him.” 
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“* My dear girl,” says Mr. Mildmay, in a 
low tone, taking her hand in his own, 
“ tell me that you are not acting from un- 
due pressure—that this decision comes 
from your heart.”’ 

‘* Where else should it come from?” she 
replies, hurriedly, as she wrenches her 
hand out of his. “Am I not a free agent? 
General Hawke will agree with me that it 
is only right [ should submit to be guided 
by those who know better than myself, and 
carry out my father’s wishes in this 
matter ?”” 

“Assuredly it is, my dear; and I always 
said you would do so,” (So much for 
your doubts,” adds the general, snapping 
his fingers at Mr. Mildmay.) “And now, 
before you sign these papers, let us hear 
you once more tell us what you have de- 
cided to do.” 

“I decide to marry my cousin Lord Va- 
lence,” she repeats, steadily, though she 
does not cast a glance at him the while. 
He has been standing since the first an- 
nouncement of her intention, and now he 
comes forward and tries to take her hand; 
but Everil puts it quickly behind her and 
regards him with a look that is almost de- 
fiant. And any one near enough to her at 
that moment might hear her say between 
her teeth, ‘* For your sake—for your sake,”’ 
before the look of defiance fades away to 
give plaee to her former expression of s¢t 
resolution. 

“I have to congratulate you, my lord,” — 
says the general, grimly. And then the 
papers for signattire are placed before the 
cousins, and the pen is passed from Lord | 
Valence’s hand to hers. As Everil takes it 
she puts out her left hand blindly, as 
though seeking for the support of some 
one, and Miss Strong (who, inwardly elated 
at the tarn matters have taken, has drawn 
near in order to be the first to whisper good 
wishes in her pupil’s ear) catches it be- 
tween her own and holds it firmly. The 
tenacious grasp with which it clings to 
hers nearly upsets the old lady’s equilibri- 
um, though the signature of the right hand 
is very tremulous and unlike Everil’s usual’ 
writing. Her task coneladed, she turns 
abruptly from the table and stumbles into 
the arms of her duetina. 

“© my dear! my dear! I do hope that 
you will be happy,” ejaculates the old wo- 
man, half crying over her; “for though I 
have never been through it myself, know 
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many that have, and can imagine what it 
is. And it’s all a lottery, my love; but I 
am sure you’ve drawn a prize, and I hope 
God will bless your union with him and 
send you every blessing this life can 
afford.’’ 

“Hush! hush! Pray don’t say that. I 
have done what they wished, and there’s 
an end of it,’’ replies Everil, as she disen- 
gages herself from Miss Strong’s embrace. 

“Come, madam, there’s nothing to cry 
for in your charge being made a countess,”’ 
says the general, with his usual coarseness. 
“ There’s many a woman would be glad to 
stand in her shoes, even if they don’t fit to 
a nicety.”’ 

Again is Lord Valence’s sense of delica- 
cy shocked. He does not love his cousin, 
but it is sacrilege to hear their contem- 
plated union spoken of like this. 

“Since the business for which we met is 
concluded,” he remarks, loftily, “I think, 
Hawke, we had better adjourn and leave 
the ladies to themselves. Will you conduct 
these gentlemen to the library ?—and Mild-. 
may and I will join you there. Good- 
evening.”’ 

He raises his cousiu’s passive hand to his 
lips as he speaks, and, accompanied by the 
other men, quits the apartment. 

‘The four women are left standing there 
by themselves. Dead silence at first reigns 
among them; then it is broken by Alice 
Mildmay bidding Everil good-night in a 
timid uncertain manner, as if she did not 
know if she might add congratulations to it 
or,not, and taking her departure for the 
rectory. 

The silence settles down again. Everil 
stands by the table twisting a paper-knife 
about in her hands; Mrs. West sits on the 
farthest sofa gloomy and absorbed. They 
intend to speak to each other—by-and-by. 

Miss Strong gives av uneasy cough, and 
rises. She is evidently de trop. ‘‘It is 
very late,’ she remarks in passing, “and 
Everil must be in want of rest.” Everil 
thanks her blandly, but denies the charge, 
and in another moment Miss Strong’s place 
knows her no more. 

Then they are together, and alone. The 
storm bursts. 

“Tnever could have believed it!’ ex- 
claims Agatha West between her teeth, as 
she leaves her seat and confronts the beir- 
ess at the table. ‘‘ No, not if the Arch- 
angel Gabriel! himself had descended to 
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tell it me. I cannot believe it now. It ap- 
pears almost incredible.” 

what are you speaking?’ demands 
her companion, professing surprise. 

know! Of your deciding to marry 
Valence. And afterall the encouragement | 
you have given Maurice Staunton; the way 
in which you have led that poor young fel- 
low on—making him believe that you in- 
tended to give up everything for his sake— 
just to throw him over at the first opportu- 
nity! I thought you were more womanly 
—more generous—more true.”’ 

“Stay, Agatha,’’ interposes the heiress, 
still, to all appearance, unmoved. ‘‘ Who 
told you I had promised all this to Captain 
Staunton ?”’ 

The widow pauses. When she comes to 
think of it, it Would be awkward to have 
to disclose how she came by her informa- 
tion. 

“ Why, of course you did,” she answers, 
with feminine logic. ‘“‘ Everybody in the 
house could see it. You have been togeth- 
er morning, noon and evening for the last 
month, spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, and now you ask who told me 
you were fond of one another! Why, the 
poor boy dotes on you, and you would 
break his heart and ruin all his hopes for 
the sake of mere wealth! I thought better 
of you, Everil. I thought that, with your 
strong mind and independent spirit, you 
would be brave enough to defy the world 
for the sake of the man you loved.’’ 

**And how do you know I am not defying » 
it?’ demands Miss West-Norman, quickly. 

‘Vor a coronet with thirty thousand a 
year,’”’ retorts the widow. “That is your 
notion of defying the world, perhaps; but 
areal affection would have preferred to 
pass through life penniless sooner than re- 
sign the creature that it clung to.”’ 

“And why did you not speak as plainly 
to me before? You have encouraged 
Maurice Staunton to come here by every 
means in your power; but you have been 
careful at the same time to place before 
me all the disadvantages of marrying him, 


; and the assurance that in the end I could | 


only, act as I am acting now, and fulfil the 
last wishes of my father by becoming the 
wife of my cousin.” 

“Why did I not do so? Because I 
thought it was my duty to place Valence’s 
cause before you in the best possible light; 
but I never thought for a moment you 
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could be so untrue to your own heart as 
this evening has proved you. To make 
love to a man in the most open and inde- 
cent manner, knowing you were on the 
verge of accepting another—to draw him 
on to make love to you under false pre- 
tences—” 

“Stop, Agatha,” says Miss West-Norman, 
haughtily. ‘‘I will permit you to proceed 
with this subject no longer; you have al- 
ready said more than enough. I do not 
consider that I owe you any explanation in 
the matter; but for—for—Captain Staun- 
ton’s sake, and to prove that I think too 
highly of him to jilt bim in the heartless 
manner of which you accuse me, I will tell 
you one thing—that he not only knew of 
my intention to accept my cousin’s propo- 
sals, but approved of it.” 

“Staunton approved of tt! But it is im- 
possible,’ cries the widow. 
eome about? When did you speak to him 
of it? What made you change your minds 
so suddenly ?” 

*T shall tell you no more than I have 
done already,” replies Miss West-Norman, 
with a trembling lip. “It is sufficient for 
you to know that your accusations against 
me are unfounded, and that I have not 
wronged your friend, nor he—he—me—” 

“ Everil, you love Maurice Staunton 
still?’ 

**Who denies it?” she says, as her calm- 
ness gives way before the bitter recollec- 
tion of her unfortunate attachment. 

Mrs. West is by her side in a moment. 

**My dear girl, it is some wretched quar- 
rel that bas made you act against your own 
feelings in this manner. It will all come 
right, Everil; I will answer that it shall all 
come right. I will see Maurice to-morrow, 
and te!l him how you are suffering, and we 
shall have him at your feet again before 
the day is over.”’ 

“You will do no such thing, Agatha,” 
says the heiress, quickly, as she dries her 
eyes. ‘“‘ Captain Staunton and I have had 
no quarrel; we have simply determined on 
what was best to be done for both of us, 
and I have done it, and there can be no al- 
teration.”’ 

“Nonsense, darling! You're thinking 
of the signature, I suppose; but Valence 
would let you off that directly, if I asked 
him.”’ 

“*Valence would let me off!” says the girl, 
. With a look of scorn. “And do you think 
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“ How did it * 
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lam so feeble-minded a creature, Agatha, 
as to sign with my hand one moment what 
I would go down on my knees the next to 
be excused from? Do you suppose I met 
my guardians this evening without previ- 
ously weighing the consequences of what I 
was about todo? How absurd of you! I 
have passed my word, and nothing on earth 
would make me nowretract. I have prom- 
ised to become Countess of Valence, and 
Countess of ValenceI shall be. Any other 
ideas that I may have entertained are as 
entirely swept off my mind now as if they 
had never been there. I shall marry my 
cousin.”’ 

Angry words in auswer are bubbling to 
the very verge of Mrs. West’s lips; but one 
thought restrains them. The future Lady 
Valence stands before her, and the future 
Lady Valence is a person to be eonciliated, 
not defied; so she swallows her indigna- 
tion, and sighs instead of scolding. 

‘* Well, dear, you are of course the best 
judge of what is calculated to form your 
own happiness; and if poor dear Valence 
could only see it, he isa very fortunate’ 
man. And as for poor Maurice, broken - 
hearts don’t kill, do they? and he must try-. 
and get over his disappointment, as other 
men have done before him, though I don’t” 
think he is a man who would easily forget. 
I wonder what dear Lady Russell will say; 
she does so dote upon her brother.”’ 

“Don’t waste any more time in engtuter* : 
tion to-night, Agatha. It is past twelve, 
and we are both tired. But remember one 
thing: my resolution has been formed and - 
taken, and nothing will make me change it 
now. FartherI must forbid you even to 
mention such a possibility to me 
Good-night.”’ 

And without proffering her usual em- 
brace, Miss West-Norman leaves the room. 
It is not too much to say that the look the 
widow throws after her is one of positive’ 
hatred. 

“So she said with respect to her determi- 
nation not to marry Valence,” she thinks, 
as she lingers a moment when they have’ 
parted; ‘“‘and yet she veered round like a 
weathercock. Can she have had it in her 
mind to fulfil her engagement all along? 
Hardly ; she is too bold to act a falsehood. 
But how can this have come about? All 
the plans I have thought out, and the trou- 
ble I have taken, wasted! I must see: 
Maurice atouce. I will go over to Greenock 
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the first thing to-morrow, and speak to 
him on the subject. She cannot have acted 
with his free consent. They have had 
some lovers’ quarrel, and he has told her 
in his anger to do as she pleases; and she 
has braved it out. If that is the case, his 
presence will soon melt her resolution into 
thin air again, and I will persuade Valence 
to offer to release her from her promise. 
It’s a dangerous game to play; but for Ar- 
thur’s sake what would I not stake, even 
to my own salvation. He shall not be cut 
out of his dead father’s inheritance until 
no power on earth can prevent it; and the 
powers of earth have a great deal in their 
hands, if they only know how to exercise 
it. We may triumph yet.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“OOME, MRS. WEST, LET IT BE A BAR- 
GAIN.” 


Tue fatigue and excitement of the pre- 
ceding day have caused the inhabitants of 
Norman House to feel lazy; and whether 
they sleep well, or otherwise, it is late be- 


fore they are stirring on the following 
morning. Mrs. West is the first to rise. 
Surprise and speculation have combined to 


render her wakeful, and her eyes are open — 


almost as soon as the sun shines in at her 
window. She cannot rest until she has 
seen Maurice Staunton, and received some 
explanation from him of the extraordinary 
change in Everil's opinions, and, appar- 
ently, his own. So she dresses quickly, 
with a view to slipping out of the house 
before the object of her monning drive can 
excite attention. Her little Arthur, flushed 
from his long quiet slumber, lies in the 
bed she has just quitted. 

As the mother turns to leave the room 
she stands and gazes at him for a moment 
fondly. His dark tangled hair is cast about 
the pillow; long lashes shade his crim- 
soned cheeks; his rosy lips are parted; he 
looks like a sleeping cherub.. The boy is, 
without doubt, a very handsome child, and 
as Agatha regards him tears rise to her 
eyes from proud affection. 

“My darling,’ she whispers, “my own 
sweet boy! I would die for you,” 

No one in this world is utterly bad; no 
one is utterly untrue, Agatha West is 
about as good a'specimen of. an unscrupu- 
lous, unfeeling, deceitful woman as haman 


nature has ever produced; and yet, for the 
sake of her offspring, she affirms, with real 
tears in ber eyes the while, that she could 
die—and she means it, too. Arthur is her 
world, her god. The little unconscious 
child has the power to make his mother 
true—not to herself, for her natural ten- 
dencies are to deceive—but tohim. Asa 
wife, as a friend, as a confidante, Mrs. 
West is unfit to be trusted; she ean lie, act, 
mislead and betray with the easiest of con- 
sciences, yet she is a faithful mother. All 
her affections and interests are ceutred in 
her boy. Were he starving, she would 
steal for him; had he an enemy, she would 
murder him; were he threatened with dan- 
ger, she would lay down her life for him. 
Her devotion to Arthur, to whose father 
she was completely indifferent, is the one 
divine spark in her nature that preserves 
her from becoming (peachy-faced, pretty 
little woman though she be) lower than the 
beasts that perish, And this insight to her 
feelings will explain ber ardent desire to 
keep her brother-in-law. from marrying, 
and leaving an heir to inherit his title. 
She linked her fate to that of the Honor- 
able Arthur West, not because she loved, 
him, but because he was the only. brother 
of a weakly and unsociable young earl, of 
whom long days, and a happy. married life 


were prognosticated by no one; and forthe. 


remote chance of becoming a countess, the 
pretty hard-worked governess would have 


sacrificed her soul.. But the, ambitious 


dream faded. Arthur was the first called 
upon to quit this scene of small hopes and 
petty struggling; and he left a widow am- 
bitious still, it is true, but no longer for 
herself. All her wishes then were turned; 
in the direction of preserving the title for 


Arthur’s son. All her aim and object. 


since have been to force the course of 
events into the same direction, She has 
obtained an influence over the mind of her 
dreamy, mystic brother-in-law, more be- 
cause he values her professed affection 
than her advice; because she has relieved 
him also of all trouble with respect to the 
charge of his establishment; and evinced 
a lively interest in the pursuits and. studies 
that occupy his mind to the exclusion of 
all outside things, Lord Valence is not 
particularly attached to Agatha, but he 
thinks that he could not do without her; 
and she takes good care, by means known 
best to herself, to keep up the delusion. If 
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she could only prevent the earl’s marriage 
with Everil West-Norman from taking 
place, all, she believes, would be well. She 
khew it would be no use attempting to per- 
suade Lord Valence to act contrary to his 
notions of equity and honor, and therefore 
she has not tried in any way to bias his 
actions, but has worked with every expec- 
tation of success on the heiress’s sense of 
pride and love of mastery instead. With 
this end in view she has spent a couple of 
months at Norman House; with this end 
in view she has encouraged the attentions 
of Maurice Staunton, and removed every 
obstacle that appeared in his pathway. 
And now to find her house of cards has 
toppled down; that all her time and trou- 
ble have been wasted; and Everil has 
dared to fight her with her own weapons, 
and take her in by consenting to become 


Lady Valence, is a denouement of which ° 


the little widow never dreamed; that has 


been disclosed so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly as almost to take away her breath. 
But she still cherishes a faint hope that 
the lovers may be brought together again, 
and Everil’s feelings made to get the better 


of her judgment. But in order to aceom- 
plish this, the intriguante must have an in- 
terview with Captain Staunton; and it is 
for that purpose that, bonneted and shawl- 
ed, she creeps down stairs and enters the 
breakfast-room. The sleepy-faced footman 
whom she summons to provide her with 
coffee and rolls, opens his eyes to their 
widest to see one of the ladies down so 
early.as nine o’clock, after ten hours of in- 
cessant exertion; but he does as she re- 
quires him, and takes her order to the sta- 
bles for the pouy-carriage to be round at 
the door as soon as it can be got ready. 
Mrs. West kuows she is nut overstepping 
the bounds of etiquette at Norman House, 
by issuing such an order without any refer- 
ence to its mistress, for Everil is a large- 
hearted and minded hostess, and always 
wishes her guests to be as much at home 
as she is herself. 

As Agatha steps into the carriage, she 
desires the footman, should any inquiries 
be made on the subject, to tell: Miss West- 
Norman she hus gone for a country drive; 
but as soon as the coachman has entered 
the lanes that surround Norman House, 
she desires him to take" her to Greenock 
Park. On her way there she weaves a 


plausible little tale of anxiety for the 


health of dear Lady Russell’s children to 
account for her early appearance; but she 
finds the whole family at the breakfast- 
table, and so eager to learn all about) the 
festivities of the day before, that, for once 
in her life, she is saved from telling an un- 
truth. Sir Henry, who has not been let 
into the secret of Captain Staunton’s flirta- 
tion with the heiress, condemus loudly the 
laziness of his brother-in-law in having 
made the measles an excuse for not going 
to the party without his sister’s company. 

“I was twenty miles the other way on 
business, unfortunately, for myself,’ con- 
tinues the baronet, ‘or nothing should 
have induced me to miss it. I consider 
Miss West-Norman the handsomest woman 
in Herefordshire; and Valence is nota 
bad-looking fellow. They’ll make a fine 
couple! Lucky dog,to get wealth and beauty 
atonce. It is not every one has his good 
fortune,” 

“Is there no hope, then, for my poor 
dear Maurice?’ whispers Lady Russell, 
plaintively, to her friend, whilst Captain 
Staunton frowns, and pulls his mustache, 
and glares out of the open window. 

“There may be; I cannot consider it 
settled even now. But why was he not 
present yesterday ?”’ 

** He will not tell me,’ in the same tone, 
“*] think she must have refused him.” 

‘*Impossible! I am sure she hadn’t! 
But there is some. misunderstanding be- 
tween them, which perhaps [ can remove. 
Dear Lady Russell, do contrive that I may 
have a private interview with him.” 

Her friend’s ouly answer is a squeeze of 
the hand, but Mrs. West is satistied, and 
talks cheerfully during the remainder of 
her visit. It is for this reason that, as she 
rises to go, Lady Russell urges her brother 
to take the widow down to the flower- 
garden. 

“T have a new bed of roses this year that: 
is perfectly enchanting. I would go with 
you myself, dear, but I must pay my morn- 
ing visit to the nursery. No! Henry, L 
cannot spare you as well as Maurice; be-. 
sides, the doctor will be here directly, and 
Want to speak to you. Good-by, dear 
Agatha, and do not let so long a time elapse: 
before you pay us another visit; and mind 
you take care of Mrs. West, Maurice, and 
see her safely into her carriage.’ 

And so the two plotters are left to cach 


other’s company. Agatha does uot speak 
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until they are well out of sight and hear- 
ing, and then she dashes into the subject 
at once. 

Captain Staunton! what on earth is the 
meaning of all this? Why were you not at 
the fete yesterday ?”’ 

* Because I knew my presence would not 
be welcome.” 

“ But why? Have Everil and you quar- 
relled? You promised me you would 
speak to her before the twenty-seventh, 
and now the twenty-seventh has come and 
gone without a sign from you. And do 
you know what the consequence is? She 
has agreed to marry Valence.” 

“*T concluded she would do so.”’ 

“But, good heavens! am I dreaming? 
Can you let such a chance slip through 
your fingers without an effort to retain it? 
And when she is so fond of you, too, that 
a word would have secured her. I think 
you have treated her shamefully.” 

“She does not think so. It was by mu- 
tual consent she acted as she hus done.’ 

**] do not understand you.” 

**I will try and explain myself. I never 
heard the conditions of her father’s will 
till two days ago.”’ * 

Mrs. West colors, and begins to play ner- 
vously with her parasol. 

. “ But I told you of them.” 

“Excuse me, you told me but a part. 
You said, in the event of her marrying any 
ene but Lord Valence, a portion of her 
fortune lapsed to his estate, whereas I find 
that it is all. 1 might have married her 
with half a fortune; I cannot afford to do 
so with none. When this was made plain 
to me, both Miss West-Norman and I saw 
the necessity of drawing back from our in- 
timacy. I urged her to agree to a union 
with her cousin; she yielded to my advice.” 

“And with what design?’ demands 
Agatha, breathlessly. ‘‘ What do you hope 
for in the future ?”’ 

He smiles furtively. 

*You conclude I must have a hope. 
Well, to speak plainly, my hope points to 
the hour which shal) see her free again.”’ 

“And if that does not arrive ?” 

“A scarcely probable contingency, is it? 
But should that not arrive—well, Lady Va- 
lence will be in precisely the same position 
as regards myself as Miss West-Norman is 
now—unmarriageabie.”’ 

“ Staunton | you are more unscrupulously 


inclined than I took you to be.”’ 


“Indeed! I did not know that you pat 
any limits to my want of scruples, Mrs. 
West. I put none to yours.” } 

The calmly iusolent tone makes her red- 
den, but she does not resent it. 

**You know that what I wanted, and 
still want, is to see you and Everil happily 
married.” 

“1 know that what you want is to have 
your own way in all things, and to make 
me your instrument. But I cannot sacri- 
fice myself so easily as that, Mrs. West. 
If I am to assist your plans, it must be at 
my own convenience,” 

** How do you know I have any plans?” 

“TI should be a greater fool than you 
take me for if I did not guess why you are 
so eager to keep Lord Valence single for a 
little time longer. You have a son—” 

“O Captain Staunton!” she cries, clasp- 
ing her hands, “is it not natural? Surely 
the title should be Arthur’s by rights, his 
own brother’s child! If my poor husband 
had lived, he would have come into it; and 
now to see it pass away, perhaps to another, 
and for no real good—for Valence’s mind 
is totally averse to marriage—is very hard 
for me to contemplate. And I thought 
you would have saved me from the trial.”’ 

“And so I would were it not at such a 
sacrifice. But I cannot marry a woman 
without a half-penny. 1 can’t afford it, 
*pon my soul, I can’t, Mrs. West, although 
I’m awfully fond of her. I’m cut up 
enough about this business as it is.’’ 

“And there is no hope left for either ef 
us,”’ says the little widow, plaintively. 

“ There’s always the hope that the earl 
may die, and that his widow may revert to. 
me; in which case some of the money is 
sure to go with the title. Look here, Mrs. 
West, you and I understand each other 
pretty well. Promise to do all you can to 
gain me admittance to Castle Valence, and 
I’ll work with you to the end.” 

“OQ, but once they are married, it will 
be better to leave it all to Providence,’’ 
says Mrs. West, solemnly. 

* Don’t talk such nonsense! If I am/to 
have any chance in the future, I must keep 
the memory of my disappointment alive in 
her breast. And, hang it all, it has been a 
disappointment, and no mistake, remem- 
ber.” 

-“And what then?” 
“Once married to Lord Valence, Everil 


holds the disposal of her property in her. 
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own bands, But I will say no more, ex- 
cepting that I cannot lose sight of her, and 
that you must continue to be my friend and 
ally. Come Mrs. West, let it be a bargain. 
You will agree with me that it will be for 
both our interests not to permit any strong- 
er influence to surround her than our 
own.” 

“* Most certainly. There is my hand on 
it. But Everil is not easily led.” 

‘It depends upon who leads her. You 
should have seen her despair when I broke 
my determination to her.’’ 

“ And did you tell her your hopes ?” 

“T hinted at them. I dared dono more, 
She will bear renewal of the subject better 
three months hence.’’ 

Mrs. West sets her lips together. She is 
not so certain of the facility of hercousin’s 
morals. 

** You must go your own way, Captain 
Staunton. You have neglected to take my 
advice, and you have greatly disappointed 
me.”’ 


** You should have told me the truth at - 


first, then, and I should never have raised 
your hopes. But it is true, is it not, that 
Lord Valence cannot live long ?”’ 

** The doctors say so, They consider his 
mind diseased. But doctors are not in- 
fallible.” 

‘* Let us hope for the best. Meanwhile 
you and I are friends, and have promised 
to assist each other.” 

“Shall you not come again to Norman 
House?” 

“I think not. I think it will have a 
better effect on her if I leave the place al- 
together. But say you saw me, and that I 
was quite broken down with regret and 
disappointment; as indeed Iam. When is 
the marriage to be?” 

“Tt has not been talked of yet; but I 
suppose everything will be settled as speed- 
ily as possible. I feel mad when I think 
of it. I made sure Everi] and you had 
quarrelled, and came over this morning 
with the hope of bringing you together 
again. ” 

“ We never quarrelled. We simply told 
each other the truth. And Lthink she sees 
itin the same light that I do~as an un- 
avoidable misfortune—though she did say, 
poor dear girl! that she’d give up the world 
for me.” 

“T believe she would, Captain Staunton.” 


“Well, perhaps I shall ask her again 


some day. Meanwhile don’t let her forget 

They have retraced their steps by this 
time, and have reached the side of the pony- 
chaise. 

“Good-by,” he says, cheerfully, as he 
hands her into it. “My kind remem- 
brances to all at Norman House; and mind 
you write and let me know everything that 
happens,’”’ 


And as he smiles, and raises his hat, and 


she is driven off in the direction of her 
home again, Agatha West feels that one 
section of the game is really lost, and that 
if she is yet to succeed in her design, it must 
be. by direeting her into another 
channel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘““WE UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER PER- 
FECTLY NOW.”’ 


Mrs. West meets Everil as though noth- 
ing unpleasant had passed between them 
the night before. 

‘My darling,” she says, enthusiastically, 
as she stoops down to kiss the girl’s cheek, 
“how sweet you are looking this morning. 
I have hardly been able to sleep all night 
for thinking of you, Everil. Iam so thank- 
ful things have turned out as they have. 
It is all for the best, depend on it. These 
little disappointments, dearest,’’—in a whis- 
per—* we are all subject to in the course 
of our lives. You would scarcely believe 
how often I have been disappointed myself ; 
and yet we live to look back and smile 
upon them. Iam sure poor dear Valence 
ought to be eternally grateful to you for 
the sacrifice you have made for him; and 
we shall all be so happy together at Castle 
Valence, shan’t we,dear ?’—with a reassur- 
ing smile. 

But Miss West-Norman does not appear 
very grateful for her advances. On the 
contrary, she avoids them. 

* You have been out early this — 
Agatha.” 

“ Yes, darling, I wanted a little sremene 
ing up after our fatigues of yesterday, and 
I had so much to think about. How grate- 
ful we ought to feel,’”’ says the widow with 
a look of sanctity, “‘ when things turn out 
as we have prayed for. It seems so like an 
answer, doesn’t it ?” 


“ T suppose it must,” 
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* And to think that you and Valence— 
poor dear Valence, who has been such a 
cause of anxiety and care to me for so many 
years pasi—should be about to become one! 
I can scarcely believe it. I shall make 
over all my stock of troubles and worries 
to you now,’’ ends Mrs. West, playfully. 

am much obliged to you, Agatha.’ 

“ And how is dear Valence this morning ? 
You have seen him, of course ?”’ 

** Indeed I have not.’’ 

“O you naughty girl! what must he think 


of you? But perbaps he breakfasted in his 


room. The excitement of yesterday will 
have affected him sadly, I am afraid.”’ 

“*T have seen no one but Miss Strong and 
my guardians. General Hawke hasalready 
returned to town. As you seem so inter- 
ested in the subject, Agatha, perhaps it 
will please you to hear that the marriage is 
already fixed for the first of August.” 

* Really!’ exclaims the widow, as she 
clasps her hands, and kneels down by 
Everil’s side. ‘‘O my dear girl, what hap- 


piness! And now all will be well, will it 
not? and you will promise me never to 
think again of anything I may have said to 
you last night? You know my reasons for 


doing so, don’t you, my dear? It was alto- 
gether against my own advantage to speak 
as I did, It was simply in the cause of 
friendship, and because I felt, perhaps, that 
I had acted thoughtlessly in the matter of 
poor Staunton, and encouraged his visits 
here more than I ought to have done.”’ 

“Yes, yes! I understand perfectly. 
There is no need to recapitulate.”’ 

** But, after all, my dear, it was rather 
presumptuous of poor Maurice, wasn’t it? 
He had no right to look as high as you; 
and I have no doubt he acknowledges the 
fact to himself by this time, And, in your 
position as Countess of Valence, you will 
have so many opportunities of befriending 
the poor boy. You will always be a friend 
to him, wont you, Everil ?”’ 

** Always!’ 

“lam so glad to know that, for poor 
Lady Russell's sake ; for she positively dotes 
upon her brother. He is sure to join his 
regiment, my dear. He could not bear the 
sight of this place after what has happened ; 
and Ldon’t wonder at it. His sister says 
he is heartbroken; but then she is so very 
partialtohim. It is quite as well he should 
be out of the way.” 

“It is much better. Agatha, do you in- 
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tend to sit in your walking things all the 


morning?” 


“Ono, my dear, I am just going to dis- 
robe myself; but this conversation bas been 


‘so fascinating. Well, well,’ as she rises, 


“a thousand more congratulations to you, 
and I am off.” 

** Inexplicable creature!” thinks Everil, 
as Mrs. West leaves the room. ‘“ What am 
1 to believe or disbelieve of her?’’ 

She leans her head forward until it 
touches the cushion of the sofa on which 
she sits, and presses her vesnuren herd 
against it. 

** Heartbroken! If he is so, what must I 
be? Itis a common term to use; bat, if it 
means to have lost all interest in life or 
living, I know what it is like.”’ 

“Lord Valence desires to know if he can 
see you, madam.”’ 

She raises her head languidly to answer 
“Yes,” and not a pulse quickens, as she 
awaits his coming. 

In another minute he is with her. 

He also appears to feel no excitement at 
the meeting. He enters the room witha 
pleasant smile upon his countenance, kisses 
the hand which she extends to him, and 
places himself upon the sofa by her side 
with the most perfect equanimity. 

“T hope we did not keep you up too late 
last night,”’ is his first greeting. 

**O, not at all.” 

‘* I saw General Hawke before his depart- 
ure, and he tells me you are good enough 
to consent to the marriage taking place on 
the firstof August. I owe you many thanks 
for your affability.”’ 

“Don’t mention it. My guardians 
thought it would be a suitable time, and I 
have no choice in the matter.’’ 

“T admire your frankness. We are en- 
tering life, as people should do, without 
any secrets,” 

But here Lord Valence hesitates and 
colors, then goes on stammeringly: ‘‘I 
mean, we do not profess to feel more for 
each other than we do.”’ 

Everil answers nothing, and he seems a 
little disappointed. 

“ You have never even cared for me as a 
cousin,”’ he continues. 

“IT never had the opportunity.”’ 

“True; and if, you had, our c 
and dispositions are so opposite. But you 


‘like Agatha, do you not?—and you will 


have her for a companion.” 
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“Yes, Agatha and I have always been 
friendly with each other. What do you in- 
tend to do during the next month ?” 

“ T return to Castle Valence until the end 
of July. Ihave not yet consulted your 
wishes on the subject, but I hope you will 
not object to reside there. The place is 
old and lonely; but it is endeared to me by 
the memories of my father and brother.” 

“T shall, of course, follow your wishes in 
that respect. It will make no difference to 
me where I live. Only I suppose it will 
not be all the year round. You will let me 


return to Norman House for afew weeks 


in the sumer?” 

“ By the time the summer comes round 
again you will be your own mistress, 
Everil,’’ he answers gravely. She changes 
countenance, and looks distressed. 

*T cannot believe it. If you have any 
fatal disease that must terminate your life 
so shortly, surely I ought to be told of it 
now.” 

“Thave no disease of which you could 
recognize the name. But all the same, I 
shall not be your husband long. And for 
the brief time that remains to me, I claim 
your indulgence to reside at Castle Valence. 
It is the place I was born in—it is the place 
in which I should wish to die. Say that 
you will grant me this favor before you are 
my wife?” 

“But you distarb me greatly,”’ she re- 
plies, and her face shows signs of agitation. 
“It shocks me to think that, with this 
doom (which I cannot believe to be certain) 
hanging over your head, you should feel 
compelled to take the cares of married life 
upon you, in order to secure to me a for- 
tune which you do not believe you will live 
to enjoy with me.’’ 

“Does it distress you?’ he says, almost 
eagerly. ‘‘Is it possible that you can feel 
so deeply for the fate of a man to whom 
you confess yourself indifferent? O Everil! 
this insight to your nature almost recon- 
ciles me to my lot. Your sympathy will 
smooth the passage to my grave. And be- 
fore that hour comes, you may even have 
learned to cherish an affection for me that 
shall serve to keep my memory sacred in 
your heart.” yen 

But at this unexpected address, she rises 
quickly, and stands at alittle distance from 
him. 

“ Never! Valence, let us understand 
each otherplainiy. You said just now that 
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people should not enter life together pro- 
fessing to fee) more than they do. I feel 
nothing for you now—except a great 
aversion.” 

“An aversion! Are you, then, afraid of 
me?” 

“* Not of you, but of the life that is open- 
ing before me. 1 desire it—and yet I dread 
it. Isee no other prospect; I know of no 
other path I wish to tread—and yet I would 
rather be dead at once than enterit. There 
is but one comfort in the future; I am ful- 
filling my father’s wishes, and keeping up 
the name of the family. And thatis my 
only reason for marrying you.” 

** A poor prospect of happiness,” he says, 
with a pale face. 

“Do you look for happiness?” she 
answers, shrilly. ‘‘I never have. I am 
sorry for you, and sorry for myself, and I 
wish it had been otherwise—but nothing 


-more, You want the money, and so do I. 


Let us consider it afair bargain, that, in 
order to enjoy fortune, we must be worried 
with the presence of each other.”’ 

“*By all means,’ he answers, calmly. 
* But in justice to myself, Everil, 1 must 
tell you that, were it possible for me to 
secure your money to you without imposing 
upon you also the curse of a loveless mar- 
riage, I would go back to my barren acres 
to-morrow, and spend the remainder of my 
life alone, sooner than do you such a 

” 

“Then you are better thanIlam, you 
see,’’ she retorts, witha hard laugh. ‘I 
like my money. I have been brought up 
in the lap of luxury, wud I cannot make up 
my mind to part with everything that I 
have been accustomed to. And so I con- 
sent to my father’s wish that I should 
marry you, without one thought whether I 
like you or not. All my object is to keep 
my money.” 

“ | cannot believe but that you do your- 
self injustice,” he answers, sadly. ‘* That 
you should find it hard to give up your for- 
tune to me is nataral; but, putting all idea 
of liking or affection on one side, Everil, 
surely you would not marry me if you did 
not feel that you could at least respect 
me?” 

“I should marry you, under the circum- 
stances, if you were a Chimpanzee,’ she 
replies, her reckless spirit of defiance in the 
ascendant. 


“Thank you—that is quite enough,’’ 
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says Lord Valence as he turnsaway. ‘‘ We 
understand each otber perfectly now, and 
the terms on which we are to be bound to- 
gether for life. Poorchild! howI pity you! 
But it will not be for long; and if itis in 
my power to make you do so, you ‘shall 
speak and think differently of me at the 
close of our intercourse, Everil, from what 
you do at the beginning. Good-by. Ishall 
probably go to town this afternoon en route 
for Ireland, and may not see you alone be- 
fore that. Try and regard me asa friend 
until we meet again.”’ 

She is ready to weep and ask his pardon; 
but she presses her lips together, and lets 
him go without more than a languid fare- 
well. Why should she not tell him the 
truth? He said himself that it was the 
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right thing to do. And now that they un- 
derstand each other, all will be smooth and 
plain before them. Still it is provoking 
that his fine pale face and serious look and 
quiet manners should keep haunting her 
for the remainder of the day.. She is quite 
sure she has done right in telling him her 
mind; but she would have felt much easier 
if he had flared upin consequence, rated 
her soundly, and given her a good cauxe 
for complaint. She is so miserable herself 
she would have felt a vicious, pleasure in 
making some one else miserable also. But 
Lord Valence takes his departure without 
any further sign, and Everil West-Norman 
is left for a whole month to, brood over her 
last interview with him, 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


On the swampy banks of the Old Calabar 
River, which discharges itself into the Bight 
of Biafra, on the west coast of Africa, there 
grows a leguminous plant, to which botan- 
ists have given the name of Physostigma 
venenosum. It isaclimber, running up the 
trees overhanging the river, and not unfre- 
quently almost concealing their foliage by 
its own luxuriant festoons. It makes arich 
display of pretty pink and white papiliona- 
ceous flowers, of which, however, only g 
small numbercome to maturity, The plant, 
which the natives in their vernacular call 
esere, and in West-African English “‘ chop- 
nut,” like many other tropical fruits, ripens 
at all seasons of the year, though the most 
plentiful crop is produced about the month 
of November. Each pod contains from one 
to three beans, in shape not unlike our com- 
mon horse-bean, though larger in size. 
When recently pulled, they are of a gray 
color, and in afew weeks deepens into a 
dark chocolate brown. Their taste is in no 
way peculiar, being wholly destitute of bit- 
terness, and, indeed, scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of the haricot or French 
dred pods are produced on a single plan 

Many of these drop into the river at matur- 
ity; and before the seeds become in a small 
way an article of commerce, the natives 
generally obtain their supplies of the bean 
from those which are carried down the 


A STATE POISON. 


BY DR. FRED JAMES. 


stream and are drifted ashore on its banks. 

The bean or seed of this plant, has very 
remarkable properties, which the natives 
have turned to an equally remarkable use. 
It is a subtle poison, its noxious effects on 
the body depending on a peculiar power, to 
the nature of which we will presently ad- 
vert, that it possesses over the nervous and 
museular systems. This property of the 
seed the natives have turned to account by 
employing it as a judicial test or state poi- 
son, for the detection and punishment of 
the imaginary crime of witchcraft. The 
tribe inhabiting this district has reached 
that stage of primitive culture in which 
everything not easily traced by them to 
ordinary causes, is ascribed to a malignant 
agency, exercised with terrible effect by 
the numerous votaries of this black art. 
Even events so little removed from the rou- 
tine of everyday life, as unlooked-for ill- 
nesses, sudden deaths, or unexpected losses, 
are believed to be due to the operation of 
this diabolic principle. In the bean, how- 
ever, the natives conceive that they have 
an easy and infallible means of unmasking 
the agents of this detestable conspiracy 
against society. The suspected person has 
simply to eat the seed; if innocent, he 
vomits it, and is safe; if guilty, he retains 
it, and dies. This form of ordeal by means 
of a vegetable poison is, of course, usually 
met with only in tropical latitudes, in which 
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toxic herbs are more abundantly distributed 
than in colder climates. It is a custom of 
great antiquity, probably the first allusion 
to it being found in the early history of the 
Jews, in which the drinking of a cup of 
“bitter water’’ is mentioned as a test of 
conjugal infidelity. Judging from the firm 
root which the practice has obtained in the 
Calabar district, it must have prevailed 
among the tribe for a considerable period. 
Any ove may bring a complaint agaiust a 
person whom he suspects of having injured 
him by witchcraft. The accusation is made 
before the chief of the village, who, if the 
case be one of sufficient importance, sum- 
mons a council of the chiefs of the neigh- 
boring villages to consider it. The charge 
being made, and the reasons for it, such as 
they are, being adduced, the person incul- 
pated is called upon for his defence, Till 
within recent years, so great was the abhor- 
rence of the accusation of witchcraft, that 
the defence always took the form of a de- 
mand for “ chop-nut,’’ which was granted 
as a matter of course. Sometimes the ter- 
rible ordeal was had recourse to on a great 
scale, as when a chief of rank was supposed 
to have died under circumstances of suspi- 
cion. In 1834, when a noted chief, named 
Duke Ephraim, died, all bis relations and 
slaves, to the number of fifty, were brought 
to trial in this way, and no less than forty 
of them perished. Hundreds of lives were 
annually sacrificed to the horrible custom; 
but itis gratifying to be able to state that 
within recent years, it bas shown sigus of 
being on the decline. 

The following is the mode usually adopt- 
ed in admivistering the test-poison. The 
place is most frequently either the fetich- 
house or the public square of the village, 
and the whole proceedings are watched by 
acrowd of eager and critical spectators. 
The priest or medicine-man of the village, 
has the charge of preparing and admiuister- 
ing the test. If the occasion be ove of im- 
portance, he begins by offerivg up a prayer 
that the bean may continue its power of 
killing the guilty. He then hands some 
entire beans to the accused, who deliberate- 
ly eats them. Others are bruised in a 
mortar, mixed with water, and given in the 
form of a draught. Sometimes only one 
bean is used; at other timcs, as many as 
two dozen. The dose, in fact, is regulated 
solely by the caprice or private wishes of 
the priest, who is sometimes by no means 
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fastidious in the accomplishment of his 
purpose. If the accused be particularly 
obnoxious to him, he will not hesitate to 
supplement the action of the poison by the 
more clumsy application of a club. 

Should the inculpated person vomit the 
poison, and thus escape with his life, he is 
publicly pronounced to be innocent and 
harmless. In this case, he goes the round 
of his friends, dances before them, and 
receives their congratulations and presents. 
The accuser is then liable to undergo the 
same ordeal, to prove thatin making the 
charge he was not himself actuated by the 
demon of witchcraft against the person now 
proved guiltless. This latter custom places 
a salutary restraint ou the gratification of 
private animosity. In most cases, however, 
it is evident that the challenger thorough- 
ly believes in the validity of his charge, as 
he invariably does in the absolute fairness 
of the test. Itis not uncommon for him 
even to offer to partake of the poison along 
with the person whom he has challenged. 
When this happens, the authorities usually 
compel the latter to submit to the test, 
should he show any disinclination to face 
it voluntarily. 

In former times, every person of the least 
consequence in the village kept a stock of 
the beans beside him, to be able to make a 
contribution on occasions of public trial, or 
to test the loyalty of his suspected slaves, 
or the fidelity of his wives. Sometimes a 
person threatened with a public trial will 
use a part of his reserve stock in putting 
himself through a private rehearsal, taking 
care to have a remedy at hand, in case the 
symptoms should give premonition of an 
unfavorable decision. If this should hap- 
pen, he generally manages to escape the 
public ordeal by timely flight. Should the 
result of the private test be encouraging, 
he is enabled to face the public ordeal with 
hopes of an honorable acquittal. 

The confidence of the natives in the power 
of the bean is something remarkable. They 
do not believe that it has any inherent 
property of discriminating the innocent 
from the guilty, or even thatit has any 
active poisonous power in itself, but simply 
that it is employed by the gods to mark and 
punish a particular class of criminals. This 
belief is even unshaken by the obvious fact, 
that when taken non-jadicially it has the 
same fatal effects as when employed under 
the sanction of public law. Ib the case of - 
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persons using it for suicidal or homicidal 
purposes, the result is ascribed to the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, who are supposed in 
this way to resent the impiety of thus pros- 
tituting a judicial test. It was employed 
not many years ago in despatching the 
numerous wives and slaves who were buried 
on the occasion of the funeral of men of 
consequence. 

From the narratives of traders and mis- 
sionaries, reports reached Europe regarding 
the employment of this remarkable seed as 
asan ordeal poison. These soon roused 
the curiosity of scientific men in regard to 
its nature and properties. But the reluc- 

‘tance of the natives to part with their small 
stocks of the bean, and the mystery with 
which they contrived to invest the subject, 
for some time prevented a sufficient quan- 
tity being transmitted for the purposes of . 
scientific investigation. 

At last a learned toxicologist in Edin- 
burgh, Sir Robert Christison, having, about 
the year 1854, secured an adequate supply 
of the coveted seed, proceeded to investi- 
gate its properties, selecting himself as the 
subject of his firstexperiment. He ate one 
evening a bit of the bean, but did not ob- 
serve apy particular effect at the time, slept 
soundly during the night, and found him- 
self perfectly well in the murning. The 
result was no doubt somewhat disappoint- 
ing to the subject of this novel application 
of the ordeal. Afterwards, indeed, he rec- 
ollected a certain pleasant feeling of naumb- 
ness in the limbs when he awoke on one 
or two occasions in the nighttime, which 
proved that the subtle agent had not been 


MATHEMATICAL AMUSEMENT. — The 
form of the circle, the great feature of which 
is the exact equi-distance of every point of 
its circumference from the centre, does not 
convey an idea of beauty; whilst the free- 
dom in the line of the oval has, by the ele- 
gance of its form, entitled it to be adopted 
for the head of the last and master-produc- 
tion of creation—Man. An amusing illus- 
tration of these principles may be produced 
even by children and very juvenile artists 
by tracing the variety of mathematical fig- 
ures, circles, differeut degrees of the oval, 
squares also, from the most perfect to the 
narrowest oblong, and triangles, from equi- 
lateral to the acute and obtuse, and filling 
up the spaces with human features ever so 
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perfectly inert. But this recollection did . 
not come in time to prevent him from try- 
ing the effect of a piece about double the 
size of the previous portion. A slight gid- 
diness which occurred in a quarter of an 
hour he ascribed to imagination; but ina 
few minutes more the sensation was too 
marked and pressing to be credited to such 
a cause; and it was accompanied by the 
peculiar torpidity which attends the action 
of opium or Indian hemp. 

Satisfied now that he had got hold of a 
dangerous poison, his first thought was to 
get quit of it; and for this purpose he sent 
after it the emetic nearest to hand—his 
shaving-water, which he had just before 
been putting to its primary use. This 
emptied his stomach, but did not by any 
means rid him of the effects of the mischief- 
working agent, which had for some twenty 
minutes lainin it. He felt weak and faint, 
his heart’s action was tumultuously irregu- 
lar, his muscles failed to respond to the 
command of the will; and it was only after 
repeated and resolute attempts to raise 
himself on his elbow that he at last suc- 
ceeded indoingso. A couple of physicians 
were soon at his bedside; and by the next 
morning, all unpleasant effects had passed 
off. This experiment, in addition to the 
hazard attending it, had the disadvantage 
of being an attempt to prosecute scientific 
inquiry under conditions which tended to 
impair the inguirer’s power of deliberate 
observations. In his subsequent investiga- 
tions, he wisely confined himself to watch- 
ing the effects of the bean on bodies less 
valuable than that of a learned toxicologist. 


rudely. The effects are very droll. One 
can hardly fill up a square in this manner 
without producing a countenance directly 
itis in, advancing to the company, and 
winding up the ball, which, by a little pres- 
sure, secures the, coin from coming out un- 
less the worsted is unwound. Now put the 
ball into a glass tumbler, hold one end of 
the worsted a few yards from the glass, 
take up your shilling from the table, show 
it to the company (who will imagine it to 
be the one that was marked), say ‘‘ Presto/ 
Fly! Pass!’ give the end of the ball of 
worsted to one of the audience, request 
them to “ unwind it,” which being done, 
the money will fall out of the bail. 


Come out in the sun, Josie, 

Come out in the sun and sing! 
Not there in the shade by the poplar made, 
Nor there in the screen of the clinging 

green 

Of ivies that climb alway— 

But where no shadows fling 

Will we sit in the sun and sing. 


Come out in the sun, Josie, 
Come, let us lazily swing 
In the branches that twine of unperishing 
vine, 
Or birches that lean in their white and 
green 
To look in thine eyes of gray. 
And all the while that we swing 
We will sing, Josie, we will sing. 


Come out in the sun, Josie, 
Over the hill by the spring; 
‘Thou canst bury thy head in the white and 
the red 
Of clover so tall that it guesses at all 
Tallahassee, Florida, 1874. 
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COME OUT IN THE SUN. 


BY OCTO. 


That the gray eyes mean to say, 
Guesses at everything— 
Come out in the sun and sing. 


Come out in the sun, Josie, 
Careless as bird on the wing— 
Though never were eyes of creature that 
flies 
So dark with unrest, a desire unexpressed, 
As lies in thine eyes of gray— 
Ignoring the hurt and the sting, 
Come out in the sun and sing. 


Come out in the sun, Josie, 

And [ll crown thee with ivies a king. 
Let thy white, white face forget for a space 
The force of distress that may not grow 

less 

So long as thine eyes are gray 

And thy heart is the heart of a king. 

Remember, | pray, I pray, 

We are playing at queen and at king; 

Come out in the sun, Josie, 

Come out in the sun and sing. 


“ Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought.” 


Ir was at one of Mrs. Hilton’s select 
soirees that Bret Durell first met Faith 
Fletcher. 

He was not a susceptible man, neither a 
flirt, yet something prompted him to bend 
down as the saucy dark eyes looked up into 
his, in answer to the introduction, and say: 

‘‘T am not a dancing map, Miss Fletcher, 
in fact, seldom court the Terpsichorean 
muse; yet something tells me that you 
could endue me with the poetry of motion. 
Will you try an awkward partner?” 

A flush of amusement twinkled for an 
instant in Miss Fletcher’s eyes, and she 
was half tefnpted to refuse; for a reputa- 
tion for gracefulness is as dear to belles as 
ever was Cassio’s good name to him; and 
what celebrated Hebe cares to trip in 
Olympus, even if held up by a handsome, 
grand-looking man who has caused the 
blunder? 


AN OPEN QUESTION. 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


lighted ballrooms with dozens of partuers 


A pretty society falsehood tremb!ed upon 
the rosy lips; then the girl’s kind nature 
triumphed, and she rose, shaking out in- 
numerable flounces, ruffles and streamers. 
_“ We will try one tarn, Mr. Durell.” 

How she dreaded his probable awkward- 
ness, as she felt the eyes of Roy Lisle, Dod- 
worth’s prime favorite, scanning her part- 
ner with insolent wonder! They were the 
first on the floor, and as the strains of the 
* Blue Danube” floated upon the air, her 
fears vanished. She was an admirable 
dancer, and her partner caught the enthu- 
siasm that beamed from her bright eyes 
and charged her footsteps with fairy grace. 
She felt herself borne down the room as if 
on the wings of asimvon, keeping time to 
the dreamy rhythm of the waltz music; 
and never before had lighted parlors and 
Strauss’s fancies seemed such a world of 
enchantment to either. 

Yet Miss Fletcher had whirled down 
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to this same music; and perhaps Bret 
Durell was not such a novice in society as 
he would fain have Miss Fletcher believe. 

During that brilliant Washington winter 
they met frequently; found themselves in 
the same merry party bound for Mount Ver- 
non; mounted the dome of the Capitol to- 
gether, and gazed down upon the stately 
buildings and negro hovels dotted here 
and there over the city of ‘magnificent dis- 
tances; or, from the galleries of the Senate 
Chamber, listened to long debates, paying 
more attention, if the truth were told, to 
whispered nothings which fell from each 
other’s lips, than to the wise saws pro- 
pounded by our learned members. 

Everywhere they met, as people must of 
necessity do during a winter’s campaign in 
Washington; and Bret Durell was not the 
only man that season whose head was 
turned by the beautiful Miss Fletcher’s 
studied coquetries. 

Whether she led the German with him, 
in all the splendor of full dress and pearl 
powder, or knelt beside him in St. John’s 
quiet church, confessing her innumerable 
sins out of her dainty velvet prayer-book, 
it was all the same; he was hopelessly and 
irrevocably in love. 

He realized it with a bitter pang one 
sunny May day as they walked together 
amid tbe crowd of people which throngs 
the president’s grounds every pleasant Sat- 
urday in warm weather. A few belated 
birds of fashion still lingered in the capital, 
among them Miss Fletcher aud her now 
never-absent attendant, Bret Durell. 

“ How I long for a breath of mountain 
air!’ sighed the lady, with a becoming up- 


ward glance of her long-lashed eyes from > 


behind an absurdly large fan. ‘ This is 
our last evening together, and to-mor- 
row—”’ A suggestive sigh finished the 
seltence. 

** To-morrow to green fields and pastures 
new,” said Durell; “or, in more modern 
times, to-morrow to fresh flirtations and 
victims new. Are you sighing like Aiex- 
ander for more worlds to conquer, Miss 
Fletcher?” 

Miss Fletcher smiled, She was in a gen- 
tle twilight mood that day—by the way, 
“an excellent thing in woman,” especially 
wowen assured of their own power to 
please, as Miss Fletcher certainly was. 

The smile awoke wonderful dimples in 
her pink cheeks, and chased the shadows 
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from her eyes. Durell wondered at these 
changes, and found the scanning of her 
face a dangerous study. 

“O, Lam content with the extent of my 
dominion now,” she laughed. “I have 
hosts of summer friends, plenty of the good 
things of this life, and, above all, one true 
knight to amuse me, although he looks so 
grave now that his company is not con- 
ducive to gayety. A moment ago you 
were entertained; now you look bored. It 
is hard to please such fickle creatures as 
men.”’ 

Durell’s face did not lighten at her rail- 
lery. A dark fierce look had sprung up in 
his eyes, a look which checked the light 
words on her lips, so unutterably sad and 
despairing was it. 

“*T am going to ask you a serious ques- 
tion, Miss Fletcher,” he startled her by 
saying. 

She flattered herself that she knew per- 
fectly well what the all-important question 
would be. Se she lowered her sun-am- 
brella a trifle, and waited with half-averted 
face and rapidly beating heart for his next 
words. She loved this man, and meant to 
accept him; yet she knew full well the 
value of tormenting uncertaiuty, and had 
not heard her worldly brother quote in 
vain the well-worn lines: 

* Your fruit that falls without picking 
Is rather too mellow for me.” 

Miss Fletcher was a discreet as well as a 
proud girl, and by not the quiver of an eye- 
lash could Durell read the emotion his few 
words had awakened. 

The silence became embarrassing. He 
was writing in the sand the word “ Faith ”’ 
with his light cane, and she was following 
the movement of his hand as if her destiny 
was being formed with each fantastic 
letter. 

Her sweet well-modulated voice brought 
him out of dreamland and back to the 
present. 

“T am all attention, Mr. Durell.’ 

“It is a momentous question, Miss 
Fletcher; one upon which a life’s happi- 
ness is staked. My query is, What shall a 
man do if he finds himself engaged to a 
lady he has entirely ceased to care for? 
As aman of honor, will he marry her, or 
would it not be playing a nobler part to 
confess his faithlessness and be freed from 
his promise? I state this as the case of a 
friend of mine who wishes my advice, and 
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{ have come to you for a woman’s opinion. 
Your purer heart and clearer perceptions 
ean surely lead him right.” 

He ended with an embarrassed laugh, 
and flushed to the temples as he felt her 
scornful eyes scanning his face. 

She was not blinded by his flimsy decep- 
tion, and a deathly pallor had spread from 
forehead to chin of her perfect face. 

“A true woman, knowing how utterly a 
broken engagement ruins a constant girl’s 
life, would tell you there was only one 
way.’ She turned her face away from 
him, striving in vain for her self-posses- 
sion that had deserted her for the first time 
in her life. ‘An honorable man will marry 
the lady he has compromised by his atten- 
tions.” 

“But has a man any right to marry a 
woman if he has no love to give her? 
Would it not be more honorable to confess 
his utter poverty of affection before it is 
too late? Would it be possible to keep up 
a pious fraud after marriage, even if one 
could deceive during a courtship? A lov- 
ing woman would be sure to discover the 
deceit. The fair ones have an intuition as 
to our feelings towards them. 1 sometimes 
think, Miss Fletcher, your sex is only half 
human, and hold communion with uncanny 
spirits, I feel so utterly insignificant in 
your presence.” 

Miss Fletcher was thinking unutterably 
bitter things of him just then—was calling 
him craven and coward in her outraged 
love; yet to him her face was as calm as a 
summer’s sky, and the cold even voice dis- 
cussed love with him as if it had been some 
abstruse subject of science. 

“I bave not changed my opinion, Mr. 
Durell. Your friend,’ with a bitter em- 
phasis, “should sacrifice his own happi- 
ness for the woman who doubtless loves 
him better than her own life. You are 
quite sure she loves him ?”’ 

** Quite sure,”’ he replied. He could not 
falsity with her pure eyes scanning his face. 

“Then there is only one way. Your 
friend must marry her and make her a good 
husband. If she has no great defects, he 
will grow to love her in time.” 

“And live all his life a hypocrite’s life, 
with a smile on his lips, and no love in his 
heart; give a true woman an unloving hus- 
band? He és unloving, and will be to the 
end of their married life. You are wrong, 
Miss Fletcher, in assuming that he will 
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grow to loveher. He cannot; he is utterly 
bankrupt in affection for her. It is only a 
promise made during a foolish boyhood. 
She is unsympathetic, childish, and has 
ceased to answer his wants. He has since 
met a woman gifted, emotional, faulty, to 
be sure, yet suited to his nature. One 
with whom he could be insanely happy, 
could he be blessed with her love; a wo- 
man who appreciates and understands him, 
and who could make a nobler, better man 
of him. He feels wedded to her in every 
thought and feeling, and without, her life 
will be a dreary waste indeed! Yet do 
you, with all the power of conferring su- 
preme happiness upon him, condemn him 
to a life of wretchedness and falsehood; a 
life he detests and abhors? Ah, Faith, 
such ideas of duty and honor are over- 
strained. If I were the man you allotted 
such misery to, would your verdict be the 
same ?” 

He was searching her face again, and she 
knew what his meaning was. The terrible 
temptation nearly mastered her; then the 
latent heroism of her nature awoke, and 
with an effort she whispered : 

“She loves you, Mr. Durell. You do 
not deserve it, but it is some men’s fate to 
have all women bow to them. Do not 
mock her happiness, too. I see mother 
with Lieutenant Camden. Good day.” 

She passed by him, and before he real- 
ized it he was alone; utterly and entirely 
alone, with only the torn fragments of a 
lost happiness to comfort him. 

**T will confess all to Myrtle to-morrow,”’ 
he murmured. ‘She, poor child, will re- 
lease me if I can steel my heart to tell her 
the truth, and then— No,I will not yet 
dreamin of a happiness that must be built 
upon the ruins of a loving woman’s heart. 
Ah, Durell, you, a so-called man of honor, 
have proved yourself a villain. Does Faith 
love me? I think not; yet sometimes I 
have seen a light in her eyes that only deep 
emotion could kindle in such a woman’s 
heart. I, a strong man, tremble when I 
dream of the possibility of a future with- 
out her; and yet, six months ago, 1 was 
happy in my oyster-like existence, and 
sneered at worldly belles, Miss Fletcher 
has taught me that a true woman’s heart 
can beat beneath a fashionable exterior; 
that it is possible for all feminine loveli- 


ness to dwell in a so-styled ‘ woman of the 
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“Mother, put back the curtains so that I 
can see the sunset brighten the purple 
hills. There are apple-blossoms on the 
window-sill, and the trees are loaded with 
them. Is it really spring, and is that one 
of my last year’s birds chirping in the gar- 
den? The winter is over at last, It has 
been so long going, and has been so dark 
and cold. I pray | may never pass such 
another!’ 

Myrtle Thorne’s patient sigh was echoed 
by her mother, as, with overflowing eyes, 
the good lady pretended to busy herself at 
the open window. With a mother’s quick 
perceptions, she felt that not many, per- 
haps not one more winter would pass over 
her darling’s head. 

She needed not to inquire the reason of 
her daughter’s sadness. It was written too 
plainly in the girl’s pale cheeks, tearful 
eyes and wasted hands, clasping so tightly 
a torn Jetter, dated Nov. 11th; Bret Durell’s 
last, though here was a May sun streaming 
over the carpet, and a south wind was 
blowing the apple blossoms into the open 
window. 

“Don’t be a dreamin’ over that letter 
any more, daughty,” trying in vain to 
check the sobs that would choke the words 
back. ‘‘He aint worth thinking about; 
and I’ve often told you that now-a-days 
there aint no sort of dependence to be put 
in youngmen. Ashe used toread of nights 
about that ’ere crazy Dane, ‘they are ar- 
rant knaves all,trust noneof’em! That's 
what Shakspeare says, and I expect he 
knew more ’bout human nature than you 
or me can find out in a lifetime. Come, 
chirp up and be as gay as other girls be. 
The doctor says your getting well depends 
on yourself, See if you can’t walk around 
a bit, and to-morrow father’ll take you 
down in the parlor, and you can sit in your 
big chair by the window.” 

“© I can’t, mother, I can’t!’ cried the 
girl, with sudden pain, pressing her thin 
fingers to ber eyes to hide the fast-flowing 
tears. ‘“‘I can’t be gay, and I don’t want 
to get well! I know it is wicked, but if 
Bret don’t love me I want to die. I hope 
God will take me now, and not let me live 
to see him bring home a wife. I never 
knew how much | loved him till I thought 
of that one night; then I prayed so hard 
that I’d be taken. I am not afraid to die, 
mother dear; don’t cry, or you'll make me 
sorry, too.” 
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The mother had her daughter in her 
arms, and was kissing the pale face again 
and again. Is it any wonder that she al- 
most cursed Durell as she looked upon the 
wreck of her once blooming little girl, and 
marked what his neglect had done? 

The golden light faded out of the sky, 
aud sombre shadows blackened the hiils. 
The wind bad changed, and tuld of a 
stormy morrow. Myrtle drew back frum 
the window with a shiver. 

“Tt is like the dark river that leads to 
the shining land. A moment ago I was 
not afraid; now I see only blackness on the 
other side. O, I sometimes fear I have 
learned distrust of my God in my utter 
faithlessness of everything earthly. Bret 
used to laugh at my childish faith, and 
wonder at my credulity; but he loved me 
for it, and almost cried with me over poor 
little Dora’s death in ‘ David Copperfield.’ 
He called her husband a villain, and said 
how such a man could not prize the rarest 
of all wives—a simple trusting child. He 
would be content for life with such a one, 
he said; and kissing me, used to call me 
his ideal Dora, That was six months ago, 
though, and who knows what has hap- 
pened since to change him ?” 

**T wouldn’t speculate as to his doings, 
child. I never liked the idea of his a-mar- 
rying you from the first, and God knows 
best, after all. Durell aint a church mem- 
ber, never speaks in meeting; and some 
folks do say when he was a boy he didn’t. 
walk as straight as he might.” 

*“T don’t care how wicked he was, moth- 
er,’ sighed Myrtle, her pretty blue eyes, 
full of perfect love and trust, looking 
dreamily out into the twilight. “If I knew 
he was wicked now I couldn’t help loving 
him!’ 

“No more than the poor birds can a-help 
flying into the serpent’s mouth,” muttered 
the old lady. “I pray God will root it out 
of your heart, Myrtle; but I am afeard the 
mischief is done.” 

She placed the lamp upon the table be- 
fore the one window, and its light fell over 
the lawn out upon the darkening road. 
Two gentlemen, driving along, noted its 
appearance, and one remarked, anxiously: 

“That’s Myrtle’s room, doctor. Is it 
possible she’s worse ?” 

“No telling, Durell. It is a nervous 
fever that has stuck to her all winter, and 
the poor child may sink under it. I am 
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sorry for you, my boy, but it’s best to be 
prepared for the worst.’’ 

Durell shaded his eyes with one hand, 

that his companion, a man whose. profes- 
sion had bardened him to the sorrows of 
humanity, might not see the great tears 
that would persist in filling his eyes as he 
thought of the past. His cruel neglect had 
dealt Myrtle her deathblow. He felt as 
’ certain of it as though the mark of Cain 
had been visible upon his forehead.. No 
more need to trouble about the future now; 
death would release him, and he, a self- 
convicted murderer, would live on to enjoy 
existence without the poor little girl whose 
voice had once been the sweetest music in 
the world to him, 

As they drew up before the house a 
serving-man dashed into the road, and. 
almost ran into the doctor’s gig. 

‘“Och docther, are yees here? Howly 
virgin be praised, sir! I was jist making 
for yer shop. The swate little mistress has 
got the relapse, sir.’’ 

What I feared.”’” And pushing by Da- 
rell, the doctor ran towards the house. 

An hour later Durell was summoned to 
the sick room, 

** You cannot do any harm now,’’, whis- 
pered the doctor in grave tones, ‘‘ and you 
may do a world of good. She has been 
erying and calling your name ever since 
she was taken,” 

Durell knelt by the snowy bed and gazed 
upon the pretty childish face with its trans- 
parent skin, fever-flushed cheeks, and 
framework of tangled gold. 

As he took one tiny wasted hand in his 
own the white lids lifted, and the blue eyes 
Jighted with uew life. He gathered her to 
his arms, and called her endearing names. 
In that moment all the past of that Wash- 
ington winter seemed a brilliant dream, aud 
-Faih Fletcher’s. bewitching face ceased to 
haunt him, as it had for weary days. He 
owas but a man, after all; no better and no 
worse than the rest of his sex; and with 
his early love in his arms, all his old ten- 
derness for Myrtle Thorne came back to 
him. He thought he was honest in his 
newly-returned love, and flattered himself 
that he had never, even in thought, been 
faithless to his word. 

That was when Myrtle clasped both tiny 
“hands around his neck and kissed him; 
not as in days past, when bashfulness 
“would not permit her to betray her love, 
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but of her own accord; for six months 
from that May day, with a November rain 
beating outside the little parlor, Bret Du- 
rell spoke the few words that made Myrtle 
Thorne his wife. 

Later, who can tell his thoughts, as day 
after day he struggled with the love that 
filled his heart for Faith Fletcher, and en- 
deavored to fill Myrtle’s life with every 
joy? People called him a model husband, 
and wondered at his only too-evident ado- 
ration of his “ pale-faced chit of a wife;’ 
while he tried in vain to check the pain 
that would throb in his heart at some 
chance reference to that long-ago winter, 
and passed hurriedly by the newspaper 
items. which named her as the reigning 
belle of fashionable circles in the gay capi- 
tal. He felt how useless were his strug- 
gles, when he noted, among society gossip- 
pings, the rumor of her approaching mar- 
riage to Lieutenant Camden. He .knew 
then that during his lifetime her dear face 
would never cease to haunt his memory; 
that he had “‘skotched the snake, not 
killed it.” 
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Much has been said and sung of the 
beach at. Long Branch, but I doubt if any 
description ever truly depicted the beauty 
of the place upon a summer’s morning— 
the sparkling, dancing waves, the happy 
children running hither and thither with 
their French nurses, and the picturesque- 


looking. bathers preparing for their daily 


plunge. Surely the life and beauty of, the 
place were enough to make a true lover.of 
nature happy without the artificial pleas- 
ures of the hotels. , 
Myrtle Durell certainly thought so, with . 
a little sigh of content, as she sat in an in- 


valid’s chair upon the beach and watehed 


the ever-changing scene. She was some- 


-what of a student of faces, and 


herself that she could read characters. by 
physiques, though her husband’s heart was 
still in reality a sealed book to his loving 
wife, in spite of her constant study of his 
every change of expression. She had never 
yet discovered the pious fraud which had 
blessed her life; and who could. have 
dashed the cup of happiness from her lips 
by telling her the truth? Surely not her 
husband, who had studied his part uatil 
acting a lie had become a second nature. 
“I have been married five years,” 


thought Myrtle ; ‘‘ such happy, happy years! 
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I wonder every woman doesn’t marry. But 
no one could get another like my husband. 
That lovely girl who spoke to me the other 


day is doubtless in love, though she doesn’t 
seem to care for any of her admirers here. 
1 should like to know the happy man she’s 
sighing for; I'd bring them suddenly to- 
gether, see the sad look leave her eyes, and 
wind up witb a grand wedding.”’ 


No one knows to what immense heights 


these airy castles might have attained had 
not the subject of them herself demolished 
them by drawing near the invalid’s chair. 
“A beautiful day, is it not?” 
A commonplace remark enough, but it 


chased the sorrow from the dark eyes for 
an instant, and showed Myrtle how beauti- 


ful the girl’s face was in animation. 

** Heavenly; and, like a good invalid, I 
am out enjoying it. The doctor says this 
sea-air is all I need to build me up.”’ 

The lady looked down at Myrtle’s pale 
face with a pitying glance. 

“ Confined to that chair, and yet always 
so patient and cheerful. Tell me, what is 


the secret of your happincss ?”’ 
“44 contented mind, my dear, and a per- 


fect husband. I see you smile incredu- 
leusly, but he is perfect, and seems to re- 
turn my adoration with interest. Wearea 
model couple. I know you think me a 
goose!” 

She laughed, a bappy little laugh, and 
the lady, with a sigh, turned half away. 

‘it is odd [ have never met this wonder 
of wonders, a perfect husband; but then, I 
have only been here three days.” 

“Q, that isn’t odd atall. Bret can only 
spare two days a week for me. I haven’t 
asked your name yet. Mine is Mrs. 
Durell.” 

Her listener turned deathly pale, and 
grew strangely inattentive; but Myrtle, en- 
larging on her favorite topic of her hus- 
band’s perfections, never noted. 

**As I was saying, he is away a great deal, 
and lately has been busy raising a subscrip- 
tion for the widows of those poor fisher- 
men who were killed bere last week. He 
is so good. He wasn’t always a Christian, 
you know, but says I have been his good 
‘angel, and led him to God. Now he is 
better, far better than I am, and my only 
‘trouble is he keeps growing beyund me in 
everything! After we were married he had 

“a terrible fever, and the doctor gave him 
‘up. he would rave about Washing- 
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ton, going to church, and would talk con- 
tinually about ‘faith.’ Mother says she 


thinks he experienced religion the winter 
before our marriage; and I know when he 
got well he joined the church, ani is one 
of the head members now. It made me so 
very happy, for I couldn’t imagine a heaven 
without him; and mother said unless he 
was a Presbyterian there was no hope for 


him,” 
Her companion smiled in a dreary sort of 


a@ way. 

Suddenly her chattering ceased. She 
stopped, with a moan of pain, and lay back 
in her chair pale as death. 

The lady stooped over her and called 


loudly for help. Bret Durell, who had left 
the hotel, had caught sight of his wife, and 


was beside her chair in an instant. 

“* My poor darling! Myrtle, look up. It 
frightens me to see these fainting spells.”’ 

**Is your wife subject to them ?”’ 

He turned suddenly at sound of her 
voice, that clear sweet voice that seemed 
an echo of his happy past. The blood 
mounted to his temples, but with an effort 
he mastered his emotion. 

“*She has been an invalid for years.” 

That was all that passed between them. 
She left him abruptly, as she had left him 
once before; and he, to do him justice, 


after the first wild pain of meeting her had 
passed, thought only of his wife. She 
claimed his pity, and, in truth, held a large 
portion of his heart. 

Men love best, declare to the contrary as 
they may, these simple clinging women 
who look up to and worship them. It is 
pleasant for one of the lords of creation to 
find himself suddenly idealized into a deity, 
with some fond woman to constantly kueel 
and adore before the shrine of his great- 
ness. He cannot sustain the character of 
a lover fora great length of time. Pyg- 
malion would soon have wearied of his 
statue had she remained a statue; and no 
doubt after she had been endued with life 
he treated her much as other men treat 
their wives, and by humblest adoration for 
her creator she more than repaid him for 
the doubtful advantage of introducing her 
to the bittersweets of this life. 

Bret Durell had not been insensible to 
his wife’s devotion to himself, and his self- 
imposed task bad grown easier as the 
months had passed away. : 

Wheeled before the hotel wiudow, where 
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she could watch the moonlight wash the 
beach, with Durell’s arms clasped close 
around her, her last words blessed his life 


with a knowledge that he had done what 


he could. 

** How blissful these few years have 
been, darling! You have made me so 
happy, Bret, I can’t bear to think of heaven 
without you. Don’tcry. God knows best, 


but 1 hope he wont let all the brightness 


leave your life with me. 1 have prayed 


and prayed so many nights of late that 
some great happiness will dawn for you 
with my death. It mustn’t make you very 
sad, my darling, to lose me. I have only 
been a burden and trouble to you.” 


“No, no, Myrtle,” with choking voice. 


‘God knows the desire to make you happy 
has been the one object of my life. Your 


love has blessed me more than 1 deserve. 
What have I done to win such a woman’s 
devotion ? You have made me very happy.” 
And such are the inconsistencies of eur 
natures that, with the softening influences 
of that solemn hour upon him, he thought 
that he spoke the truth to his dying wife! 


Two years later Bret Durell again finds 
himself in Washington. He wanders list- 
lessly up and down the long parlors of the 
“Arlington,” glancing curiously now and 
then at a lady, the only occupant of a 
small side reom. Her back is towards him 
as she softly touches the keys of a sweet- 
toned piano; and she evidently thinks her- 
self alone, for soon her voice accompanies 
the weird music. Every word seems laden 
with a tear as he listens. 


“ O ceaseless cravings never hushed to rést! 
O withered hopes that haunt the lonely breast! 
Fulfilled will these vague longings ever be, 

Or resurrected joys return to me? 


“ After the long watch of the dreary night 
Shall golden dawn e’er greet my heavy sight? 
After the silence of a loving tomb 

Shall sweetest music ever pierce my gloom ?” 


He knows the clear rich voice at once, 
and as she sings a great change passes over 
the dark cynical features. | 

“ Paith P’ 

The warm color flushes face and throat 
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as she recognizes him in the dim light, and 
holds out both hands in glad welcome. 


There are no reproaches or explanations 
between them, They love too entirely to 


need either; the past and all its bitterness 
for one moment is forgotten. 

She sits before him with bowed head, 
and he gazes down upon her with all the 
old love, that he dared not tell her years 
before, surging in his heart. The silence 


is unbroken save for the rustling of a sheet 


of music Miss Fletcher nervously rolls and 
unrolls in both white hands. Separation 
and time have wrought changes in both, 
and neither can at once leap the impalpa- 
ble gulf between them. They feel how. 
impossible it is to take up the thread of 


their romance just where they left it seven 
years before. These years have made them 
wiser and more fearful of the future. 
Durell knows that he must speak the 
words that will separate their lives for- 
ever or bind them more closely together. 
Some musicians have paused beneath the 
open window, and the strains of the “‘ Blue 
Danube” float out upon the sultry air. 
Their eyes meet, and hers are full of tears. 
““It was that first meeting, Faith, that 
caused my sin. I was weak, and by that 
weakness wrecked my life, and, worse than 


that, rendered the best years of yours un- 
happy. If you knew how impossible it 
was for me to banish myself from your 
presence, you would not blame me, even 
though I had no right to love you in those 
days. Since, I have tried to atone for the 
past, but I often doubt if I did wisely in 
following your advice. Faith, can you for- 
give me, and love me a little in spite of my 
folly?” 

She ts but a woman, and in her great 
joy forgets the wrong he has done her. 
She feels fully repaid for the sacrifice she 
made of her life’s happiness seven years 
before; and as she raises the hand she is 
caressing to her lips, she seems to see an 
angel’s face smiling kindly upon them. 

Surely Myrtle’s prayer bas been an- 
swered, and a great happiness has indeed 
dawned for her husband with her death. 
Who can say whether the deception that 
blessed her short life were right or wrong? 
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HETTY’S PROTEGE. 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


“ Some music, miss ?”’ 

**O yes, please.”’ 

A young girl was standing on the piazza 
of a stylish country residence. She was 
sweet as a snowdrop, and beautiful as a 
lily. It was a sunshiny March ‘morning, 
the first springlike day of the season. For 
a week previous the winds had shrieked 
and raged, but now a soft breeze blew up 
from the south. 

The boy, evidently a wandering minstrel, 
seated himself at her words upon the lower 
step of the piazza. He unstrapped a bat- 
tered concertina, and proceeded to play. 
He played one tune, and then accompanied 
the next with his voice. His singing was 
delightful, his voice being clear and sweet. 
As he played and sang he at times lifted 
his eyes to the face of the little girl whom 
he was entertaining. They were clear 
brown eyes, with a shadow of sorrow in 
them; melancholy in one so young. 

The boy finished his song, and then lift- 
ing his ragged cap from his head, held it 
out bashfully. Poor child! he knew the 
bitter penalty of failure to secure reward 
for his music. The girl’s face clouded. 

**P’'m so sorry!’ she cried. ‘“‘I have no 
money, and papa is gone.”’ 

She stood for a moment seemingly de- 
bating in her mind what she could do for 
the boy. A door opened, and a pleasant- 
faced negro woman looked out. 

“*Bress your sweet heart, Miss Hetty, 
whar’s you been?’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I 
sees. Breakfas’ is ready, darlin’.’’ 

Hetty’s face cleared. 

“T have no doubt you are hungry,’’ she 
said to the boy. ‘‘Come in and have some 
breakfast.”’ 

* Thank you,” said the boy, in a musical 
tone. ‘“‘I have had my breakfast.’’ 

His English was quite pure in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Again Hetty’s face clouded; but before 
she could say anything more a man clad in 
dirt and rags, who had been walking up the 
avenue unnoticed, reached the piazza. He 
said something to the boy in a language 
that Hetty did not understand. He re- 
ceived a reply in the same language. Then 


he grew angry, and seizing the slight figure 
of the child, shook and beat him. A hunt- 
ed terrified light came into the boy’s eyes, 

“You pe one little lazy villaint!’’ cried 
the man, in broken English, a vindictive 
cruel expression in his wicked face. ‘‘ I 
dink I shall haf to kill you if you don’t do 
petter.” 

Hetty’s indignation flamed out. 

“You great coward!’ she exclaimed. 
“Stop! or I'll have my papa to hang you. 
Aint you ashamed of yourself? Stop, I 
say 

But the man did not heed her. Aunt 
Winnie, the old colored servant, was yet on 
the piazza, and her anger showed in a more 
practical way. 

“ You great dirty scoundrel,’’ she said, 
**you jes let dat dar boy alone, orl ama 
gwine to set de dogs on yer. Here, King! 
here, King!’ 

At her call a great dog with shaggy coat 
came bounding around the corner of the 
residence. At sight of the minstrel boy 
and his master he paused, and with bristles 
erect, gave forth a low growl. 

“Now jes let dat boy be,” added Aunt 
Winnie. 

The man was quick to obey. His ugly 
face paled. Again he spoke to the boy in 
a language unintelligible to Hetty or Auut 
Winnie. Then be turned and walked 
slowly down the avenue, the boy following 
close behind. 

“ Don’t you go,”’ said Hetty. 

The boy threw back a glance from his 
brown eyes that contained gratitude, pain 
and fear. But he neither turned back nor 
refused to go on. 

“Tf that man abuses you,’’ Hetty called 
out, when she saw that he did not return, 
** come back here, and my papa will take 
care of you. I know he will.” 

The man reached the iron gate that 
opened into the avenue. He opened itand 
passed out. 

“It shall pe te vorse for te one leetle 
villaint!’’ he called back, defiantly. 

Hetty was half crying as she followed 
Aunt Winnie into the breakfast-room. 
Child though she was, the brown eyes of 


the minstrel boy had touched a mysterious 
chord in her heart. 

Hetty was the motherless daughter of the 
Hon. John Holland, ex-member of Con- 
gress, capitalist, owner of this beautiful 
country residence, and many broad acres 
around it; and proprietor of half the iron 
works in Pomeroy’s smoky town, half a 
dozen miles away, and situated across the 
line in another State, besides. 

The day passed, and a night likewise. 
The afternoon of the next day came, It 
was three o’clock when Aunt Winnie an- 
swered a timid knock at the front en- 
trance—a knock that she would not have 
heard if she had not been passing close at 
hand. She opened the door, and beheld 
standing there a boy, with a battered con- 
certina hanging strapped to his side. He 
was a piteous spectacle, trembling, and his 
face scratched and swollen. 

‘* Bress your heart!’ cried Aunt Winnie. 

* She said I should come back,’ mur- 
mured the boy. 

“Yes. Jes come right in,” 

Aunt Winnie led the way, and he fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen, her own do- 
main. 

** Sit down,” said the warm-hearted ne- 
gro woman, “and jes make yourself right 
at home.”’ 

At that moment Hetty ran past the open 
door of the kitchen, the great dog King 
following closely at hand. 

“Hetty, Hetty!’ Aunt Winnie called, 

Hetty paused, and, turning back, en- 
tered. King put his paws on the kitchen 
floor, but did not venture entirely in. 

“* Here is dat poor little boy,” Aunt Win- 
nie said. 

Hetty smiled, and reached out her hand 
to him. 

Poor boy!” she said. “ Papa aint here 
yet, but King and I will take care of you.” 

A portion of the boy’s pain arid terror 
seemed to depart from his eyes at those 
simple words from the little girl. She 
touched his swollen and bleeding face with 
her white hand. 

** He has hurt you,” she said, pityingly. 

“ Yes,” murmured the boy. 

Tell me your name.” 

Giorgio.” 

“That cruel man beat you!’ 

Yes.” 

* Is this the first time ?”’ 

Many, many times has he beat- 


“O no. 
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en me. But he has been worst this time.’’ 
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“Or cried Hetty, sympathetically. 
‘* He shall never do it any more.’’ 

Giorgio trembled. 

am afraid he will,” he said. ‘ Ihave 
tried to run away from him before, but he 
always catches me and beats me.’’ 

**But you never had any one to take 
care of you before,” said Hetty. 

“* Not since papa died. He was like you, 
miss, an American. Mamma was an Ital- 
ian, and died before he died.”’ 

Hetty asked Giorgio many other ques- 
tions. ‘ 

But the boy was destined to be left in 
peace butashort time. Atsundown Hetty 
was out on the piazza. Child that she was, 
she admired the beauties of nature, and 
the sun sinking grandly in the west at- 
tracted her attention. 

“Giorgio,” she called, “come and see.’’ 

Giorgio came at her call. But a few 
minutes before a figure had crept cautiously 
up the avenue. That figure was now 
crouching behind a post and a clambering 
vine that concealed it. 

As Giorgio came out upon the piazza a 
man sprang upon him witha blow. The 
poor boy received it without a ery, but that 
hunted look of terror came back in his 
eyes. 

“You von leetie villaint!’ cried the 
man. find you one time again.” 

He repeated the blow, and then lifted 
Giorgio’s slight form in his arms, and ran 
down the piazza steps. 

“Stop!” cried Hetty Holland. 
you bad man! Here, King!’ 

But King did not answer the call this 
time. Hetty sprang down the piazza, aud 
ran after Giorgio’s cruel master... The man 
had nearly reached the iron gate of the 
avenue when a carriage drove up. He 
paused with his burden, and a tall man 
with broad shoulders leaped out of the 
carriage. é 

‘*O papa! dear papa!’ screamed Hetty, 
joyously. 

The gentleman opened the gate and en- 
tered. Hetty sprang around Giorgio’s mas- 
ter, and seized his hand. 

** What does this mean?’ said Mr. Hol- 
land, stopping to kiss Hetty first, however. 

“Papa, that bad man wants to kill Gior- 
gio,” said Hetty. 

Mr. Holland looked at the wicked face 
of the man, letting his gaze fal] to the 


Stop, 
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bruised and bleeding one of Giorgio. In 
those glances he understood the situation. 

“© papa, save Giorgio! save Giorgio!’ 
pleaded Hetty. 

Mr. Holland was a politician, in a cer- 
tain sense, but his heart was a very tender 
and honorable one, for all that. 

“Drop that boy!’ he said, sternly, to 
the man. 

“The boy is my son,” said the man, in 
a whining tone. 

“Tam not!’ screamed Giorgio, angrily. 
He lies!” 

Giorgio was not quite an angel, and the 
human part was showing out at that false 
claim. 

* Drop that boy!’ Mr. Holland, repeated. 

There was still no sign of obedience. 

Here, Tom!” 

A stalwart negro man came from the 
carriage at those last words. 

‘Take that boy away from that man!’ 
commanded Mr. Holland. 

The black man advanced, but Giorgio’s 
master saw that he must be conquered, 
and placed the boy upon the earth. 

“* Now follow me up to the house,” said 
Mr. Holland, to the man, “‘ and I will hear 
your side of the story, as well as the boy’s. 
If justice demands that you should have 
him, he will be given to you.” 

But the man knew that circumstances 
were altogether against him, that his bru- 
tal treatment of Giorgio was strong testi- 
mony in opposition to him, and leaving all 
that out, that he had no more legal or just 
right to the boy than Mr. Holland himself. 

“Take de boy now,” he exclaimed, 
** but rather than tat you shall keep him, 
he shal) tie, vor me will kill him.” 

And with his features working with con- 

vulsive rage, the man, Giorgio’s foe, turned 
and went away. 
. Several days, two, three weeks passed. 
The last of March came. Giorgio had 
been dressed in neat clothes, and was cer- 
tainly a handsome and intelligent-looking 
boy. He was gentle and kind, and all 
about the place, even to Mr. Holland, 
grew to love him. 

King, Mr. Holland’s great dog, formed a 
strong attachment for the boy. He fol- 
lowed him around, and displayed his affec- 
tion in every possible.manner. 

It was the last day of Mareh. The day 
‘was as warm as summer. In the afternoon 
‘Giorgio strayed out into the orchard, and 
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laid down beneath an apple tree. The 
breath of the spring was sweet, and woved 
himtoslumber. He closed his eyes dream- 
ily, and presently fell asleep. 

King had followed him. The dog, too, 
laid down a short distance from the boy. 
He closed his eyes drowsily. 

Shortly a man stole up to the boy’s side. 
It was Giorgio’s foe. He had been watch- 
ing for this chance for days. King was 
lying behind a bush, and the man did not 
behold him. He lifted Giorgio in his 
arms. He stole softly away with the boy. 

**] shall steal te poy, or me kill him,’ he 
muttered, under his breath. 

Would King awake ? 

On, on went Giorgio’s foe with his bur- 
den. And Kingawoke. He shook himself 
lazily, and started toward the house ona 
slow trot. Suddenly he paused, He acted 
as if he had forgotten something. He 
turned around. He walked back to where 
Giorgio had been lying. He snuffed the 
ground. His bristles became erect. One 
low fierce grow] was all the sound he made. 
Then he started off on the trail of Gior- 
gio’s foe. 

Giorgio awoke in the arms of his cruel 
master. He gave out one cry of terror 
that was stopped in its birth by the wicked 
grasp of the man upon his throat. 

But that was the last act of cruelty that 
Giorgio’s foe would ever perform. At 
the instant that the boy had given that 
smothered cry, King was close at the back 
of the man. He leaped. His white fangs 
gleamed. There was acry of mortal agony. 
Giorgio’s foe rolled to the earth. 

It was soon all over. King had tasted 
blood, and, angry as he was, it made him a 
beast of prey. He killed Bernardo, Gior- 
gio’s foe. 

Mr. Holland did well by Giorgio. He 
educated him, and the gentle boy devel- 
oped into a noble man. 

George.” 

What, Hetty?” 

“Do you mean what you have said so 
often ?” 

Hetty!’ 

George, do you mean it ?” 

“ees.” 

“ I believe I have teased you long enough, 
George. I will be cruel no more. Ido 
love you.” 
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“O Hetty, 1am unworthy of so greata 
blessing. 1 who—’ 

Hush 

She placed her hand over his mouth. 

“Papa is in the library,” she said, 
archly. 

He took her hand and led herout. They 
reached the library. 

‘Mr, Holland,” he said, “ Hetty loves 
me, aud we want your blessing.” 
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Mr. Holland rose and took the hand of 
each, 

“T love you asa son already, George,” 
he said, “ and if Hetty loves you, you shall 
be so in reality,” 

Ah me! it is the old, old story. 

O yes, Giorgio had changed the musical 
Italian name into its English equivalent 
George. 


ALL ABOUT RATS, 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


AccorDING to Mr. Darwin, there is a 
struggle for existence among all living 
creatures, ending with a survival of the fit- 
test. He does not give a moral meaning to 
this word fittest; he is speaking of living 
creatures generally, as organisms, and of 
the organic qualities which enable them to 
fight their way in the world. Naturalists 
say that this struggle and this survival are 
unquestionably true in regard to rats. The 
two principal kinds known are the black 
and brown, the latter being the more power- 
ful of the two. Both entered Europe from 
Asia, the black about four centuries ago. 
The brown is also known as the Norway 
rat and the Hanoverian rat; the latter a 
name sarcastically given by the Jacobites, 
under the belief that the brown rat and the 
royal family of Hanover reached England 
about the same time. ‘The brown has 
waged relentless war against the black, un- 
til the latter has almost disappeared from 
some localities. This disappearance, or 
lessening in number, is also due in part to 
the black rat finding his home in roofs, 
thatch, and old buildings, where rat-terriers 
and rat-catchers can get at him; whereas 
his brown rival has a greater love for drains, 
sewers, and underground retreats, difficult 
of access. When some of the slums of St. 
Giles’s were pulled down to make way for 
New Oxford Street, a colony of black rats 
was found in many of the wretched tene- 
metts, driven up from the sewers by the 
victorious browns. The keeper of a Happy 
Family cage had a few of them, and sold 
them occasionally for high prices to natural- 
ists, who valued them solely because they 
are rare—as collectors are very apt to do. 
A few black rats still exist in old houses in 
London, among the roof-rafters; but they 
are very few. 


The brown rat is a famous trencherman. 
Nothing comes amiss to him. Corn, the 
offal of slaughter-houses, cheese, soap, can- 
dles, bacon, eggs, jam, pastry, butter, oil, 
boots and shoes, leverets and other small 
game, all serve him when hungry. But, sad 
to relate, he is also a cannibal; he eats bis 
own species. When two rats fight, the one 
killed and the other sadly mutilated, the 
spectator-rats set to and eat them both. A 
lame or decrepit companion shares the same 
fate. Mrs. Rat is obliged to conceal ber 
little ones for a time, lest papa or his friends 
should make a meal of them. On one oc- 
casion in France, twelve rats were shut up 
in a box; the result was nearly as marvel- 
lous as the fate of the celebrated Kilkenny 
cats; for when the box was opened, only 
three rats remained. 

Even human beings are not quite free 
from danger. The fingers and toes of 
babies, lying peacefully in their cradles, 
have been eaten off by rats; once an infant’s 
face was obliterated by similar means; and 
(we record it with less regret) the toes of a 
dranken man disappeared through a like 
agency. About four years ago a coroner’s 
inquest, reported in the Times, brought to 
light a sad tale. Between Highgate and 
Hornsey, an old house had lost a respect- 
able tenant on account of its being infested 
with rats, A new tenant outall day on 
business, and his wife out temporarily,three 
children were left at home in bed. Ov the 
mother’s return, she found the bed stained 
with blood; one child had wounds in the 
head and under the eyelids, and a hole eaten 
through the cheek; she died three days 
afterward; an elder child was bitten in the 
throat. 

Mr. Rat displays a good deal of ingenuity 
in working out some of his plans. He can 
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carry away exgs without breaking them; 
he stretches out one foreleg under the egg, 
steadies it with his cheek, and hops away 
cautiously on the other three legs. Two of 
them, working together, have been known 
to carry eggs up stairs; one standing upon 
his head, lifted an egg high up on his hind 
feet; his confederate, standing on the next 
step above, took the egg, and held it until 
the acrobat had come up; after which the 
same process was repeated again and again. 
A pastrycook once found that his eggs dis- 
appeared in a mysterious way; an investi- 
gation showed that rats made off with them, 


down stairs instead of up. A big rat stood. 


on his hind legs, with his forepaws and 
head resting on the step above; a smaller 
rat rolled an egg gently to the proper spot; 
the big fellow seized it firmly but carefully 
in his forepaws, and brought it down; and 
so on step after step. One particular egg 
adventure is as amusing as a comedy, with 
the additional merit of being true. A rat 
lay down beside an egg, folded his body 
round it lengthwise, and took his tail be- 
tween his teeth to get a firmer hold; other 
rats approached, seized him by the neck, 
and dragged him and the egg off together 
in triumph—on what priuciple the booty 
was divided, does not appear. Mr. Jesse 
narrates an incident, in which a rat helped 
himself to savory Florence oil in au ingen- 
ious way; the animal gnawed off the cover- 
ing of the flask, inserted bis tail, and licked 
off the unctuous treasure which adhered to 
it. Adrum of figs being within sight of a 
family of rats, papa-rat got upon the table, 
upset the drum, aud scattered the figs on 
the floor, where the others could easily get 
at them. Some of us are old enough w re- 
member when an atmospheric or pueumatic 
railway was constructed at Croydon; the 
engineers had so many difficulties to con- 
teud against, that the enterprise was ulti- 
mately abandoned; but one of the most 
provoking was that rats cunningly came at 
night, and ate the grease with which the 
valve along the top of the tube was air-tight; 
each new application of grease served them 
for supper. Mr, Jessie on the authority of 
a medical friend, gives a vivid description 
of adesperate fight between a rat and a 
ferret, in a vault or vellar which was only 
lighted with a window on one side; the rat 
kept his powerful enemy at bay for nearly 
two hours, by sagacioasly securing to him- 
self what prize-fighters call the “‘ advantage 


of the sun ?’ that is, keeping himself almost 
in darkness under the window, and com- 
pelling the ferret to take a position where 
the light would enter his eyes and embar- 
rass him. One rat was a little too clever 
on acertain occasion. A publican, going 
into his cellar, sawa large rat put his foot 


into the shelly house of an oyster who- 


temptingly opeved his mouth; the oyster 
suddenly closed his shell, took the rat pris- 
ouer, and both were carried alive into the 
kitchen. Considering what the Happy 
Family men manage to achieve, we do not 
know that we are justified in disbelieving 
a story of a theatrical company of rats, ex- 
hibited in Belgium a few years ago ; dressed 
like men and women, and walking on their 
hind legs, they mimicked many ordinary 
stage effects; concluding their performance 
with hanging a cat and dancing round it! 

Ou the principle of giving every one his 
due, however sable his complexion, we 
must say a word concerning the occasional 
kindness and domesticity of these rodent 
creatures. A Sussex clergyman, one sum- 
mer evening, saw a number of rats migrat- 
ing across a meadow; a blind o!d rat was 
guided along by a compauion, the two hold 
ing the two ends of astick betweeu their 
teeth. Mr. Pinder, a navy surgeon, was 
lying awake one evening in his berth, on 
beard the Lancaster; and keeping quiet, 
was enabled to observe acurious scene. A 
rat entered the cabin, looked cautiously 
round, and retired; he came again, lugging 
along a blind rat tenderly by the ear; and 
a third rat, following them, picked up bits 
of biscuit to place before the poor blind 
fellow. A London omnibus man caught a 
rat while removing some hay. Jlustead of 
killing it he took it home, and so tamed it 
as to make it a familiar companion to his 
children. In the evening the rat would 
stretch itself out at full length on a rug be- 
fore the fire; and he would creep into some 
warm shuggery on a cold night. In the 
morning, when the man said, ‘* Come along, 
lkey,”’ the rat would jump into his great- 
coa. pocket, from whence he was traus- 
ferred to the boot of the ’bus. Ratty 
guarded his master’s dinner, and rushed 
somewhat furiously against any one who 
tampered with it. He was proof agaiust all 
temptations save one—it was not safe Lo 
set him to guard over plum pudding. An 
old blind rat took refuge by the kitchen fire 
in the house of a physician, and became a 


favorite, until a strange cat unfortunately 
one day made his appearance, and put an 
end to the harmony. M. De la Tude, in 
his sad narrative of thirty-five years’ im- 
prisonment in the Bastille, describes how 
he gradually formed an acquaintance with 
ten rats in his dungeon; he gave them dis- 
tinct names, which they recognized, and he 
got up various kinds of simple gambols or 
sports, in which they took part. 

Of what use is the rattoman? Well, not 
very much that we know of; yet a few 
items may be mentioned. Probably we 
roust not attach much importance to the 
alleged prophetic powers of the rat—that if 
he gnaws a person’s clothes, that person 
will speedily die; that if he suddenly quits 
a house, the house will very shortly be 
burned down; that if he deserts a ship, the 
ship is in asinking state. A mill at Peebles 
was suddenly deserted by a whole colony of 
rats about twenty years ago; two hours 
afterwards the mill was burneddown. But 
it must be confessed that the logic is very 
weak, which proves, from these facts, the 
possession of any prophetic power by Mr. 
Rat. James, in his Military Dictionary, 
says, “‘ Rats are sometimes used in military 
operations, particularly in enterprises for 
the purpose of setting fire to gunpowder. 
On these occasions a lighted match is tied 
to the tail of the animal. Marshal Vauban 
commends, therefore, that the walls of 
powder magazines should be made very 
thick, and the passages for light and air so 
narrow as not to admit rats.’”” We do not 
know whether a cruel sport can be calleda 
useful employment of rats; but an account 
is given of a strange proceeding at Rome. 
A large number of rats were dipped in 
spirits of turpentine, set on fire, and then 
made to rush down an open flight of steps 
near the Vatican; they reached the bottom 
as masses of charred flesh, amid the shouts 
of the populace. Rats are worth three 
shillings a dozen, to furnish a supply to 
those brutal exhibitions in which rat-killing 
terriers show their power. The mode of 
catching the rats alive for this purpose we 
shall describe presently. Rats are also 
caught for the value of the skin. There is 


.& firm at Paris which buys the skins for 
this purpose. The fur is dressed into a very 
good substitate for beaver; while the pelt 
or membrane is dressed into leather so fine, 
elastic and close as to be used for the 
thumbs of the best gloves. If any one be- 
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lieves that rats are not used for human foud, 


he must change his opinion. In Paris the 
chiffoniers or bone-grubberseatthem. Gip- 
seys eat such rats as are caught in stacks 
and barns, and are less strong in flavor and 
odor than those thatfeed omnivorously. In 
China, split rats are bought as a dainty. 
An English surgeon of someaote had them 
cooked for his own eating. In a man-of- 
war, where the rats made havoc with the 
biscuit, the sailurs had a regular battue, and 
brought down numbers of them ; Jack made 
rat-pie, baked it, and likedit. At the siege 
of Malta, the French garrison, when fam- 


_ ished, offered as much as a dollar a head for 


rats, or two dollarsif barn-fed. During the 
siege of Paris, in the late Franco-German 
war, many tasted rat who had never tasted 
it before. 

The fecundity of the brown rat is prodig- 
ious, and it has been calculated that if Mr. 
and Mrs. Rat live three years after their 
first child is born, and if all the children, 
children’s children, children’s children’s 
children, etc., survive, the family at the 
end of the three years would comprise six 
hundred thousand mouths. As a rat is 
credited with eating one-tenth as much as 
an average man, this interesting family 
would consume as much as an army of sixty 
thousand men. 

Unquestionably, whatever may be the 
degree of fecundity and voracity, rats are 
generally a great nuisance, and require to 
be lessened in number, if not extirpated. 
Let us notice some of the varietiesin which 
the nuisance presents itself, and the mode 
of procedure consequently adopted. 

Rats on board ship.—Rats greatly infest 
ships, and are by them carried to every part 
of the world. So industriously do they 
make homes for themselves in the numer- 
ous crannies and corners in the hull of a 
ship, that it is almost impossible to get rid 
of them. Ships take out rats as well as 
passengers and cargo every voyage; wheth- 
er the former remain in the ship when in 
port is best known to themselves. When 
the East India Company had ships of their 
own, they employed a rat-catcher, who 
sometimes captured five hundred rats in oue 
ship just returned from Calcutta. The ship- 
rat is often the black Species. Sometimes 
biack and brown inhabit the same vessel ; 
and unless they carry on perpetual hostli- 
ties, the one party will keep to the head of 
the vessel and the other to the stern. The 
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ship-rat is very anxious that his supply of 
fresh water shall not fail; he will come on 
deck when it rains, and climb up the wet 
sails tosuck them. Sometimes he mistakes 
a spirit cask for a water cask,and gets drunk. 
A captain of an American merchant ship is 
credited (or discredited) with an ingenious 
bit of sharp practice as a means of clearing 
his ship from rats. Having discharged 
cargo at « port in Holland, he found his 
ship in juxta-position to another which had 
just taken in a cargo of Dutch cheeses. He 
laid a plank at night from the one vessel to 
the other; the rats, tempted by the odor, 
trooped along the plank, and began their 
feast. He took care that the plank should 
not be there to serve them asa pathway 
back again; and so the cheese-laden ship 
had a cruel addition to its outward cargo. 

Rats in the Zoo.—Some years ago the rats 
wrought such execution at the Zoological 
Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, that it be- 
came necessary to surround the duck-ponds 
with a wire net fencing. Other parts of 
the garden were similarly infested, the rats 
being attracted by the large quantity and 
variety of food stored there every day. 
Soon after the construction of the new 
monkey-house, they ate through the floor, 
whereupon the floor was filled in with con- 
crete, and the open roof was ceiled; but 
they quickly made their way through the 
plaster of the latter, determined if possible 
wo get at the moukey’s bread. They also 
got into the den of the rhinoceros. The cun- 
nihg rogues were sometimes seen in the 
evening swimming across the Regent's 
Canal, to spend a night in feasting in the 
gardens, and returning at morn to a secure 
retreat during the daytime. [t became 
necessary to hunt them with terriers, and 
then their carcasses were thrown as dainty 
bits to the eagles and vultures. 

Rats in slaughter-houses.—Parent Du- 
chatelet gives a graphic account of the pro- 
digious colony of rats in the abattoirs of 
Montfaucon, near Paris. ‘“ An old proprie- 
tor of one of the slaughter-houses had a 
certain space of ground entirely surrounded 
by walls, with holes only large enough for 
the ingress and egress of rats. Within this 
enclosure he left the carcasses of two or 
three horses. The rats swarmed in thickly 
to partake of the feast. He caused the holes 
to be quietly stopped up, and entered the 
enclosure, with a thick stick in one hand, 
aud a lighted torch in the other. They 
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were so congregated that a blow witb a 
stick anywhere did execution. Before he 
left the enclosure,he had killed more than 
two thousand six bundred.”’ 

Rats in the sewers of Paris. —Some years 
ago (perhaps recent alterations have 
changed the state of affairs) the Paris sew- 
ers formed an extensive hunting-ground for 
the men who csptured rats alive, to sell to 
the rat-killing sporting fraternity. Several 
men, working in a party, formed a plan as 
to the spot towards which the animals 
should be driven. Each man carried a light- 
ed candle, with a tin reflector, a bag, asieve, 
and a spade. The moment the rats saw a 
light, they ran away along the sides of the 
sewer; the men followed, came up to them, 
seized them behind the ears, and bagged 
them. When driven to bay from different 
directions into one spot, they sometimes 
turned upon their pursuers with desperate 
fierceness; but the latter were always mas- 
ters of the situationin the longrun. As to 
London, the excellent brickwork of the new 
main drainage sewers probably defies the 
rats; but they still continue their ramblings 
from sewers through house drains into the 
basements of old tenements. 

Rat-catchers and rat-catching have been 
written about more voluminously than most 
persons would think. ‘The royal rat-catch- 
er, in the time of George the Third, was 
immortalized i» an engraved portrait. 
Eleven years ago, a local board of health, in 
or near Bristol, granted an annuity of four 
pounds a year to John Leaky, on the repre- 
sentation of the butchers; * for his services 
rendered in ridding the slaughter-houses 
from rats, and on condition of his keeping 
them away for the future.” Twocelebrat- 
en rat-catchers, Shaw and Sabin, claimed 
to have caught eight or ten thousand rats a 
yeareach. As to the modes of capture,they 
are various. One mode is to select a small 
room in the middle of a house, lay a trail of 
favorite food from this to the other rooms, 
and allure the rats with the savory odor 
of toasted cheese or red herring. A second 
is, to allure by whistling to imitate the rat- 
cry. And there are many others, But in 
truth the professional rat-catcbers do not 
care to reveal their secrets. Many years 
ago, the Society of Arts offered. a prize of 
fifty pounds for the best preparation to catch 
rats alive; but the only men who could give 
reliable information held aloof, as the re- 
ward was wo small to tempt them. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 
—OR,— 
THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY, 


BY EIAZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER 

Tue circus performance was to be given 
‘the next day. 

The committee had wisely decided that 
it would be of no use for “‘ school to keep,” 
and there was not a child in Still River 
who did not expect, or at least hope, to get 
a peep at the wonderful sights. Johnny 
and Dely went berrying that night after 
school, and sold their berries for enough 
money to take them to the performance ; 
but Mrs. Robinson discovered it, and im- 
mediately demanded the money, and slip- 
ped it, grimly, into her own purse. 

‘Tt was pretty well for lazy little pan- 
pers to think they was a goin’ to the circus ! 
She would teach them that there was 

something elsetodo! Did Johnny Willard 

think he was going a trampagin’ off, when 
all that corn wanted hoein’? And as for 
Dely, she wanted her to keep house. She 
cakilated to go the cireus, and Lucindy 
(her niece) cakilated to go,'and Dely could 
stay and take care of Mis’ Giddings and 
Mis’ Biddles,’”’ 

Mrs. Giddings and Mrs. Biddies were 


shame!’ Johnny said, hotly. 


poor old women, the one harmlessly in- 
sane, and the other half-idiotic, who were 
paupers, as well as Johnny and Dely. 

So Johnny went, heavy-hearted, to his 
hoeing, and Dely saw Mrs. Robinson and 
Lueindy set out for the circus, in all the 
glory of their best bonnets, with fruitless 
tears in her eyes. 

“La sakes, child, don’t ery! go along, if 
you want to. But they are a goin’ to my 
coronation, and how disapp’inted the poor 
things will be when they find I was too sick 
to be there!’ said old Mrs. Giddings, 
whose pet delusion was that she was the 
Queen of Sheba, and her companion, old 
Mrs. Biddles, Queen Victoria. ‘‘ Don’t 
mind me! I shall have my maids of honor, 
and when you’ re gone Victoria Reginy will 
look round, and maybe find a drawin’ o’ 
tea!’ 
| Dely knew that she was not needed, so 
she ran down into the field to Johnny, that 
they might comfort each other. 

“T's too bad for fou, Dely! It’s a reg- 
“Ido 


not care for myself, you know. I’m almost 
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&@ man now, and I ought to be above caring 
for circuses.’’ 

(Why did Johnny’s eyes wander so often 
in the direction of that big tent, I wonder, 
and why did he sigh as he looked ?) 

“1)tell you what I’d-do, Dely, if I were 
you,” he said, after an attempt at consoling 
her which proved all in vain; “I'd go over 
to the tent, anyway. You can’t help seeing 
a good deal—maybe there’!! be chinks in 
the sides. You wont feel half so bad as 
you will to be here, fretting and thinking 
about it. She wont see you, if you take a 
little care; she’ll be too much taken up 
with the circus.” 


Dely shrank from making her way through 


the crowd alone, and she was afraid, too, 
that she could not escape Mrs. Robinson’s 
keen eyes; but the prospect of catching a 
glimpse of Mademoiselle Coryphee was too 
tempting to be resisted. 


With repeated warnings from Johnny not 
to get hurt in the crowd, and not'to let Mrs. 


Robinson see her, she set out, running very 

fast, lest her courage should evaporate. 
When she reached the tent, which was 

erected on the green, in the centre of the 


village, she found a great crowd of people 


collected around it, although the hour an- 
mounced for the opening of the perform- 
ance was long past. Not only was ali Still 
River Village there, but the adjoining 
towns had sent throngs of curious sight- 
seers. 


Dely was abashed at finding herself in 


such a crowd; she had never seen 80 many 
people together in all her life. The husk- 
ing-bee in Squire Johnson’s great barn last 
fall had been nothing to compare with it. 
But she had a stout little heart, and her 
desire to see the wonders inside that enor- 
mous tent was strong enough to overcome 
hershyness. Besides, she very soon dis- 
covered that the people were all too intent 
upon getting inside the canvas to trouble 
themselves about her. 

But her hope of getting even a peep in- 
side the tent grew smaller aud smaller as 
she slipped through the crowd. However, 
it was exciting and delightful to be there; 
better, a thousand times, than to be at 
home, “ thinking and fretting about it,” as 
Jobmiy had said. A band was playing in- 

_ side’ the tent; it seemed to Dely the most 
wouderful and delightful music! It made 
her heart beat high, and thrilled her with 


Vague memories, as the picture of Made- 
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moiselle Coryphee had done. Since she 
had been in Still River she had heard no 
music, save the old wornout “ seraphine 
which Miss ’Mandy Treadwell the school- 
mistress played in church on Sundays, and 
that she did not like. She had never 
thought it was beautiful, as the other chil- 
dren did. 

She had got very near to the tent; she 
was such a slender little mite that she 
could slip easily and lightly through the 
crowd, while larger people were elbowing 
and pushing till they were red in the face, 
allin vain. But the crowd was packed so 
densely in front of the tent, at the princi- 


pal entrance, that she saw there was no 


hope of her ever obtaining a glimpse inside 
if she stayed there; so she made her way 
around to the side of the show. Here a 
line of small boys was established, though, 


contrary to Johnny’s predictions, there 
were no “chinks,” This was as hopeless 


for her as the front. To be sure, some of 
the boys had succeeded in raising the can- 
vas, for about an inch, im one small space, 
and by lying flat ou the grass, they were 
able to see inside; but it was evident that 
they would by no means share their privi- 


leges with her, even fora momeut’s glimpse, 
for they were quarrelling hotly abeut it 
amoung themselves, and pushed her roughly 
away when she stopped there for amoment, 
makivg fun of her patched and faded 
clothes, aud her “yellow head,” that 
** looked like a house afire.” 


Poor little Dely! she was sensitive, and 
such things always made her heart ache, 
though she was so used to them. 

She burried away, and did not pause 
again until she reached the back of the 
tent. There were a great many large wag- 
ons there, belonging, evidently, to the cir- 
cus, and there were two or three men car- 
rying things from the wagons to the tent. 
There was a rope stretched across, and a 
placard above Dely’s head with ‘‘ No per- 
son allowed inside this rope ’’ printed on it. 

But Dely did not see the placard, and she 
slipped under the rope, and made her way 
to the narrow “* business entrance ’’ of the 
tent. She crept behind the shelter of a 
big box, and peeped into the tent; but, to 
her bitter disappointment, nothing was to 
be seen but a throng of men hurrying to 
and fro; ove or two saddling richly-capari- 
soned horses, another biacking his face, 
and still another practising a vaulting feat. 


Mademoiselle Sylphina, 


It was evidently ‘behind the scenes.” 
Dely would have liked to see them at any 
other time, but now, when she had expect- 
ed to see the full glory of the interior, and 
perhaps to catch aglimpse of Mademoiselle 
Coryphee, it was so disappointing that she 
could scarcely keep back the tears, 

But suddenly a door leading from that 
room into the audience-room was opened, 
It was only long enough for one of the men 
to pass *hrough on horseback, but in that 
brief blissful moment Dely caught sight of 
Mademoiselle Coryphee, in a blue gauze 
dress spangled with silver stars, standing 
on tiptoe, on one foot, on the back of a 
horse that seemed absolutely flying! 


Dely sprang up, clasped her hands, and 
cried ‘‘O! OF’ breathlessly, too enraptured 
to be conscious that she was attracting at- 
tention to herself, 

One of the men who were carrying things 


from the wagons called out to her: 


“Here, you little baggage! how came 


you here? Don’t you know that nobody is 
allowed inside the rope? Can’t you read? 
You had better take yourself off quicker 
than you came in, or it will be the worse 


for you!” 
Poor Dely, very much frightened, was 


starting without waiting for a second bid- 
ding, when a man who was smoking beside 
the door, put his head out. It was a rosy, 
good-humored Dutch face, and he surveyed 
Dely with a reassuring smile. 

“Vat for vill you shpeak so harsh to ze 
leetle maiden?’ he said tothe man, “She 
shall not haf come to do harm. How haf 
you come here, mein shild, und vas is it 
zat you want?” 

He had come outside by this time, and 
though his face and tone were so kind, he 
presented so singular an appearance that 
Dely’s heart beat quick with fear. He was 
very large and stout, and covered from 
head to foot with a sort of armor of green, 
with glittering scales all over it, that made 
him look like an immense serpent! 

For an instant Dely was undecided 
whether she had better fly for her life, or 
stay and reply to the kind voice that came 
out of the horrible snakeskin. 

The kind merry twinkle in‘the blue eyes 
decided her. 

**T didn’t know that it was any harm to 
come here. I wanted to go to the circus, 
but I couldn’t; and I thought perhaps I 
might see the lady that dances if I stayed 
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here, And I did see her on horseback for 
just a minute! O, wasn’t it beautiful!’ 

And Dely clasped her hands in rapture 
again, forgetting her fear in the recollec- 
tion of that blissful sight, 

The big snaky-man laughed, good-na- 
turedly. 

“Did you like it. so mooch, mein shild ? 
And vy could you not come to ze circus?” 

“Mrs, Robinson took my money. She 
keeps the poorhouse. She isn’t my mother, 
though I am called Dely Robinson, because 
I haven’t any other name, I’m town’s 
poor.’’ 

Dely could not think afterwards how she 
happened to be so confidential with a man 


who looked so dreadfully like a snake; but 


his face and voice were so pleasant and 
kindly that they made her trust him? 

He evidently did not quite understand 
the last clause of her explanation. It was 


80 common a thing to Dely to be called 


town’s poor, that she did not for a moment 
think that there could be anybody in the 


world who did not know what it meant. 
“Ze town’s poor? Ido not know if zat 
is worse or better zan any ozzer poor; but 
it Is true zat it is not goot to be any poor at 
all! And you haf want to see ze circus? 


Zat is too bad. Come with me, mein shild, 
and I shall show him to you!’ . 

He took Dely’s hand—she did not shrink 
from him now, though he was so like a 
snake—and drew her into the tent, through 
the room where the men were preparing to 
go into the ring, and out, by a side door, 
into the audience-room. 

For a moment Dely was so bewildered 
and dazzled that she saw nothing but a vast 
sea of faces, which seemed to be all turned 
towards her; and indeed most of them 
were, for her conductor’s glittering mail 
attracted instant attention, and, looking at 
him, everybody looked next at his com- 
panion. 

He brought a stool and placed it very 
near the ring for Dely. There was not a 
better seat in the house, and very soon Dely 
forgot her shyness, and everything else but 
the marvellous performances going on 
within the ring. She saw all the wonders: 
the beautiful trained ponies, the tall giraffe, 
who bowed and nodded at everybody in the 
most friendly manner; the funny clowns, 
the gymnasts, who performed feats that 
made her hold her breath; Mademoiselle 
Titania, who climbed up a ladder and 
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petched herself jauritily on the Fat Lady’s 
shoulder—O such a mountain of a Fat 
Lady!—and the great elephant, who 
matched 66 sdlerinly around, as if he were 
keeping time to tlie music; and madé Dely 
fink of a verse Which she and Johnny had 
seen in a piece of an old newspaper that 
had found its way to the poorhouse, and 
which had added a great deal to their de- 
ive to go to the circus: 

“The elephant now goes round, goes round, 

The band begins to play; 
The little boys under the monkey’s cage 
Had better get out of the way!” 

And there was a monkey’s eage, sure 
enough, and a monkey who rode on the 
elephant’s back, and fired a pistol now and 
then that made Dely jump. 

But most wonderful of all was it when 
hér friend the big rosy-faced Dutchman 
came in, and turned out to be no less a per- 
gohage than the Great Egyptian Snake- 
Swallower! His feats Dely did not enjoy 
very much, She was so terrified that she 
felt sick and faint when the great, horrible, 
wriggling snakes were brought in—a whole 
cageful—and when her friend put his hand 
in and calmly drew out one of the largest, 
she shut her eyes instinctively! But she 
dpened them just in time to see the wrig- 

ing tail of the serpent protruding from 

mouth! Dely did not scream, but it 
was all she could do to help it, and she 
Wished heartily that he would not do it 
giin. But he did do it several times, and 
he tied them around his waist, and around 
his arms, and caressed them, and talked to 
them as if they wére babies; and they 
seemed harmless that Dely gradually 
recovered her courage. Still, she was very 
lad when he retired—in the midst of the 
ranti¢ cheerifig and clapping of the audi- 
ence—and Mademoiselle Coryphee appear- 
ed again. For, after all, Mademoiselle 
Coryphee’s dancing and riding were the 
most beautiful aud delightful things in the 
whole performance to Dely. If Johnny 
Gould only see her! It seemed to Dely 
that she should be perfectly happy if only 
Johnny were there too. She treasured up 
every minutest detail of the performance 
to relate to him; that would be a little 
comfort to him, though it was not like see- 
ing them. - 
_ But it came toan end at Jast, and much 
soon, as, alas! all pleasant things do. 
proprietor—a greater man than the 
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president in the eyes of most of the small 
boys present—appeared, and announced 
that, owing to previous engagements, he 
was unable to give another entertainment 
in Still River, but this Unparalleled, Un- 
préecedented and Inimitable Show, The 
Greatest Wonder of the Age, whith had 
appeared before all the Crowned Heads of 
Europe (which was quoted from the hand- 
bills, atid, Dely thought, had much finer 
words in it than any that the schodimaster 
knew), would appear on the next day in 
the adjacent tewn of Ornesville; and he 
hoped to see there all his present “ au- 
jente,” and as many more as could appre- 
ciate his earnest efforts for the moral and 
intellectual enlightenment of the people. 

And then he bowed very low, with his 
hand upon his heart, and the audience ap- 
plauded, and the band bogan to play Sweet 
Home; and Dely saw, with a great sifiking 
of the heart, that it was all over. 


OHAPTER IV. 


“ © you little wretch! You little viper! 
This beats all the rest of your performances 
put together! You bold, barefaced little 
imp, bow did youdare? A comin’ in with 
the Snake-Man, jest like one of the per- 
formers themselves, in the face of the 
whole congregation! And when I told you 
partikilar to stay to home! Just wait till I 
get you there, miss, and see if you dont 
ketch 

Poor Dely! how soon her joy was 
changed to bitterness! In all the time 
that she had spent in the circus tent no 
thought of Mrs. Robinson had crossed her 
mind. She had been so carried away by 
excitement and delight that she quite for- 
got the probability of her being seen by her 
harsh mistress. 

She tried to make her exit out of the tent 
by the way in which she had come in, 
dreading to mingle with the great crowd 
that filled the tent; but her friend was no- 
where to be seen. She did not think it at 
all strange that he should not be visible, 
just after going through with such perils, 
and it even occurred to her to fear that one 
of the big snakes had avenged their wrongs, 
and swallowed him; but the proprietor or- 
dered her back, and told her to go out by 
the proper way. 

And while she was in the midst of the 
crowd, Mrs. Robinson’s strong hand Had 
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been laid upon her, Mrs. Robinson, in a re- 
markably violent passion, even for her, 
was threatening her with direful penal- 
ties; and Dely knew that they were no idle 
threats. 

Qnce inside the house, she shook Dely 
‘and boxed her ears, after her usual vigor- 
ous fashion, and then marched her up 
stairs to her room, a wretched little den 
over the woodshed. 

“There do you stay, miss, and don’t let 
me hear a sound from you! You wont 
come out for a good week, I can promise 
you, and nothing but bread and water shall 
you have to eat! And before I go to bed 
to-night I'll come and ’tend to you. Pil 
give you a whipping such as you never had 
before, and such as you’ll remember, I’ll 
warrant! I'd give it to you this blessed 
minute—goodness knows I feel just like 


breakin’ every bone in your miserable little. 


bedy, a disgracin’ me before the whole 
town |—bat there’s company come, and I’ve 


got to go down stairs.: Bat gou just wait. 


till nine o’clock, my Luo young lady!’ 

Dely threw herself on her miserable lit- 
tle bed in a paroxysam of woe. She had 
shrunk and trembled under Mrs. Robin- 
son’s strong arm too often not to know 
just how much ber threats meant, She 
felt as if she could not eudure it again and 
live. Was there no one in the whole wide 
world to pity and rescue her? She had 
heard that there was a God, who was kind 
and loving to. all his creatures; but if. it 
was true, how could he leave her—a help- 
leas little girl, whom he had made—to 
suffer ? 


After she had lain there an hour, in vio-. 


lent hopeless weeping, Dely heard John- 
ny’s yoice softly calling her owa. She 
knew at once from whence the voice came, 
Johnny had climbed up on the high pile of 
wood in the shed, just benegth, and put his 
mouth up to a big crack in the rough up- 
finished floor of her room. He had often 
done it before when she was imprisoned 
there, not daring to go to her door, lest 
Mrs. Robinson, or ‘ Lucindy,’”? who had 
marvellously quick ears, should hear him, 


She sprang up and ran to the corner 


where the crack was. Johnny’s voice al- 
ways brought @ thrill of hope to her. 
Surely she had one friend. 

“T am so sorry that I advised you to go, 
Dely! I told her 1 did, and that it was all 
my fault. Don’t feel bad, Dely! There’s 


company here, a man that I guess is some . 


relation to them, from New York, and she. 
is as sweet and smiling as she can be. I 
guess she has got all over her mad fit,” 
Dely had no hope of that. She was too 
well acquainted with Mrs. Robinson to 
cherish any such delusion. 
“I tried to get something from the table 
for your supper, but she watched me asa 


cat watches a mouse, and I knew it would — 


be the worse for you if she caught me tak- 
ing anything. But I went down in the 
meadow and picked you some strawberries, 
They will keep you from being faint, If 
you can pull up the end of this board a lit- 
tle more, I can give them to you.’’ 

And with Dely’s help he succeeded In 
getting the little tin dipper, full of straw- 
berries, into her hands. 

It was only just in time, Mrs, Robin- 
son’s shrill voice was heard calling him, 
and with an encouraging “‘ Keep up a good 
heart, Dely, and don’t ery!’ he scrambled 
down from the woodpile, 

After he had gone Dely felt.sorry, jee a 


moment, that she had not told him of her 


threatened punishment. But the next mo- 
ment she was glad that she had not, for he 
would have tried to help her, and would 
only have drawn down Mrs, Robinson's 


wrath upon his head also, as he had often 


done before. 
She tried to eat the strawberries, becayse 


Johpny.would want her to, but it 


no use. She curled down in a heap beside 
the one low window, and waited for Mrs, 
Robinson’s well-known footstep, 

She heard the kitchen clock strike eight, 
She would have still an hour’s respite. 


Suddenly, looking out of the windaw, 


into the yard below, she saw something 
that chilled her very blood, and made her 
feel as if she were in a horrible nightmare. 

At was a face, peering up at her through 
the dim twilight—a face that had haunted 
her dreams, and terrified her in her waking 


memories, ever since she could remember; 


tlie horrible wicked face of the man who 
had brought her to Still River Poor-Farm! 
It waa no dream, no fancy, as she tried 


to think. It wasa vision of him that had 


haunted her, but this was his real presence. 
He was far more terrible to her than Mrs, 
Robinson was. He had been more cruel 
to her. She knew that, though she remem- 
bered so vaguely the journey that she had 
taken with him. He seemed to her like 
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something supernatural. Surely an ordi- 
nary flesh-and-blood man could not have 
80 wicked a face as that! Might he not be 
the devil that she had heard Elder Pium- 
mer preach about? And was she really so 
bad as Mrs. Robinson said? and was that 
why he had come in pursuit of her? 

These thoughts ran swiftly through the 
child’s mind, as she shrunk back, white 
and trembling, from the window. 

Had he seen her? She could not tell, 
but she thought, by the sort of triumphant 
leer on his face, that he had. But he 
walked away directly. Mr. Robinson was 
with him, and they seemed to be talking 
very earnestly together. 

In her wild terror, Dely thought of only 
one thing—how she should escape. It did 
not matter where she went, she thought. 
Better to starve to death in the woods, 
than to fall into the clutches of that dread- 
ful man! 

‘The window was low; she could jump 
out of it, she thought, safely. If it killed 
her, would it not be the best thing that 
could happen to her? But she must wait 
until it was darker—until Mr. Robinson 
aod the man would be sure to have gone 
into the house. 

“But she waited in an agony of suspense 
aod terror. What if he should come up 
there? Every slight noise she fancied was 


footstep. 

‘It'grew dark so slowly! Every moment 
séemed ‘an hour. But at last the fence 
that skirted the road looked only a vague 
line. Two or three stars appeared in the 
sky. The hush of night settled upon every- 
thing. Dely wrapped up her one treasure, 
a little white dress, daintily embroidered, 
and marked “Adele,’”’ which she had worn 
td the poor-farm; and which Mrs. Robin- 
son, with unusual liberality, had allowed 
her to keep in her room—pending its trans- 
formation into nightcaps for herself, which 
she was always threatening—and put it in 
her pocket. Then she let herself out of 
the window, clung to the sash for a mo- 
ment in fear, and then dropped to the 
ground, alighting perfectly unharmed, 
thanks to her lightness and agility. 

Crouching low, lest she should be seen, 
shé crept around the corner of the house 
and into the road. Once there, fear lent 
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her wings. She heard the clock strike 


nine, and knew that Mrs. Robinson would 


not delay her promised visit to her room, 
and her escape would be discovered. 

Tirelessly she flew on, under the friendly 
cover of the darkness. She thought she 
must be miles away, when at last she sank 
down by the roadside for a moment’s rest. 
She crouched behind a tree, lest some one 
should come near, and listened intently for 
any sound of pursuing footsteps. 

But there was nothing to be heard but 
the wind rustling the leaves, and now and 
then an owl’s hoot, that made her heart 
jump, though she was so familiar with the 
sound. 

She began, gradually, to take courage. 
She was so far from them, and it was dark! 
how could they find her? Still, she delib- 
erated whether it would not be better for 
her to turn into the woods, than to go 


along so openly in the highway; but the . 


woods looked so dark and dreary, they were 
so full of noises of rustling leaves, and 
creaking boughs, and strange birds’ notes, 
that she shrank from them. There might 
be wild beasts there, too; who knew? 

While she was trying to decide what to 
do a sudden new sound fell upon her ear. 
lt was a voice—a heavy, gruff man’s voice, 
rolling out what seemed to be a very jolly 
song. There was a queer outlandish tone 
in the voice. 

Dely’s first thrill of terror was followed 
by a wild hope. The voice sounded like 
her friend the Snake Swallower’s! O, if it 
should prove tobe he! She would tell him 
all her sorrows, and he would surely be- 
friend her, he was so good and kind. 

The owner of the voice, whoever he 
might be, seemed to be coming in an oppo- 
posite direction from Still River. 

Dely ran out into the road, and waited 
breathlessly. Yes, it was he! The voice 
was unmistakable, now that it was so near; 
she could even see the outlines of the big 
burly figure through the darkness. 

She opened her lips to call to him, when 
she was seized roughly from behind, and, 
turning, with a cry of terror, Dely saw the 
fiendlike face of the pursuer she dreaded 
most! 

{ro BE CONTINUED. |] 


ONCE upon a time there was a very rich 
old man, and he died, and, of course, left 
hisriches behind him. He had nochildren 
of his own, but he had nieces and nephews 
and the question was, which of them was 
to have the old uncle’s money, or if they 
were to share it among them. 

Afew years before, there would have 
been no doubt on the subject in anybody’s 
mind; for then old Mr. Alden had living 
with him his youngest sister, with her little 
daughter, and everybody knew that he was 
fond of them, and would give them all his 
property when: he died. He had said so 
many a time. But afterwards he got angry 
with them, and turned them out of the 
house. The reason was this; Mrs. Bond 
and Effie, those were the names of the sis- 
ter and niece of Mr. Alden, had disagreed 
with him about something, and neither of 
the three would give up. The trouble was 
that Effie wanted to marry an honest young 
man whom she had long loved, and her 
mother wanted her to; but her uncle want- 
ed her to marry a rich man old enough to 
be her father. The end of the matter was 
that Effie married her young man, and the 
uncle turned her and her mother away, and 
bade them never come near him again. 

They were very unhappy about it, not so 
much for the money, for they believed that 
Mr. Clay, Effie’s husband, would be abie to 
support them, but because they loved Mr, 
Alden in spite of his harshness, and they 
knew that he would miss them very much. 
He would find people enough who would be 
good to him for the sake of his money, but 
no ope would have patience with his whims, 
and care for him for his own sake. 

But not a word would he hear from them. 
Their letters he returned unopened, and 
and when they went to see him, he slammed 
the door in their faces. Then he sent for 
a nephew to come and live with him. 

This nephew, Thomas Alden, the uncle 
had never liked, nor had any one else liked 
him. He was called a hard selfish young 
man, and not so young either; for at that 
time he was thirty-five years old. When 
he was a boy, his uncle would not allow him 
in the house; but now he seemed to have 
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improved in temper and manners. O! how 
kind and obliging he was! How fond of 
his dear old uncle! How pious and good to 
everybody! Never was there so remarkable 
a change in anybody as in Mr. Thomas 
Alden. 

But for all that, any one could see that 
the old uncle did not take a fancy to him, 
that he disliked him indeed. When Thomas, 
made any of his affectionate inquiries after 
his uncle’s health, all he got in reply was a. 
grunt, and when he used to talk fine, his 
uncle always laughed, and make some. 
mocking speech. But for all that, it was, 
known that Mr. Alden had made his will, 
in favor of Thomas, and when he died, the 
nephew took possession of everything. _ 

Meantime, Mrs. Bond and her daughter, 
had not prospered. Mr. Clay had died and 
left his wife with two children to support, 
no money to help them, They wrote, 
once to Mr. Alden, entreating for help, tell- 
ing him how hard they had to work, and 
what misery they suffered, but no answer 
came. And soon they heard he was dead.) 

Then, indeed, there was a dark prospect 
for them. They had always hoped that he, 
would relent and take them back, or at 
least give them enough to save them from 
starvation; but that last hope was gone, 
Still they worked on, getting a little money 
for a good deal of work, and suffering any- 
thing rather than beg. And so four years 
passed, and they had gone from bad to. 
worse, and a day came when they must beg. 
or die. Mrs. Clay was sick, unable to get 
up out of her poor bed, where, indeed, she 
was half frozen in the cold November 
weather, and they had eaten nothing for, 
twenty-four hours. Mrs. Bond put on an; 
old hood and shawl, and prepared to go out... 
She was to take the children with her, 
partly because their mother could not take 
care of them, partly in the hope that people 
might pity them if they did not pity her. 
It was indeed pitiful to see either of them, 
for they were as thin as skeletons, had hol- 
low hungry eyes, and were clothed in rags. 
But, then, people in cities get accustomed 
to sights of misery, and one may be very. 
pitiful, yet not attract pity. 
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Just as Mrs. Bond was going out, a woman 
came up the stairs toward their attic, a very 
poor-looking woman, too, almost as miser- 
able as herself. It was a former servant of 
Mr. Alden’s, one who had lived with him 


when his sister and her child were there 


and when he died, but who had since been 
unfortunate. She had married adrunkard, 
and was as pooras poor could be. They 
sat down and cried together, and told their 
troubles, and then Mrs. Brian told a story 
that surprised the others. Mr. Alden had 
never received their letter telling him of 
their poverty, she said. Mr. Thomas had 
not given ittohim, but hadtornitup. She 
herself found it in his chamber in the waste- 
basket. But just as Mr. Alden was about 
to die, he heard, and told his nephew to 
send for them, and was always calling for 
them while he lived. Thomas kept telling 
him that they were coming soon, and that 
he had sent for them. 

“And I think he made another will, 
ma’am,” Mrs. Grian said. ‘‘Forhe and 
his lawyer wrote something, and Jack the 
gardener, and John the coachman, wit- 
nessed it. But when he died, there was 
nothing to be seen of it, and go they all kept 
quiet. I heard the lawyersay to Mr. Thomas 
that the old man had probably destroyed it.’’ 

This story set Mrs. Bond all of a tremble. 
Her brother had wanted to see her and 
Effie, and Thomas had kept them away. 
Of course they would have been provided 
for, and perhaps they were provided for, if 
only they could find that last will. But 
what could she, a poor starving woman, do? 
Who would listen to ber? What lawyer 
would undertake her case ? 

She got up and staggered dizzily out into 
the street, with little Effie in her arms, and 
poor ragged Willie clinging to her shawl. 
They walked and they begged, and no one 
gave to them. Ladies in rich clothes, and 
gentlemen who looked as if they owned tens 
of thousands passed by them, but no one 
heeded the thin outstretched hand, or the 
haggard faces of the starving children. 

“Can I go back empty-handed ?” thought 
Mrs. Bond, desperately, as the hours passed, 
and it came toward evening. ‘“‘CanI go 
back and see my daughter and her children 
starve to death ?”’ 

She was standing in the middle of a 
broad crossing, hesitating whether to goon 
or back, when a very nicely dressed gentle- 
man passed her. His coat and hat shone 
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like satin, he carried a silk ivory-handled 
umbrella in his hand, and a pretty brown 
and white spaniel trotted along by his side. 

As this man passed her, Mrs. Bond recog- 
nized him, and the sight made the blood 
start in herchilled veins. ‘Thomas Alden, 
I am starving, I, and Effie, and her chil- 
dren ?”’ she cried out. 

He turned a startled face, and stared at 
her a moment before he could believe that 
this ragged and haggard wretch was his 
aunt whom he had last seen a lady. 

‘Give me money to buy food!” she cried, 
holding out her hand. “Itis my right. 
He never meant me to starve, and you 
know it.” 

Mr. Alden glanced hastily about to see if 
any one had heard her, but no one was 
near. ‘** You are an insolent impostor!’ he 
said, angrily. “Say another word to me, 
and I will call a policeman!” 

“Give me money, for pity’s sake?’ she 
plead ina lower voice. will never claim 
you as a relative. I will never tell any- 
thing. But give me money to keep us from 
starving!’ 

He raised his umbrella as if to strike her. 
will never give youa cent. Go and ask 
the city’s help. You are nothing to me. 
Out of the way, I say!’ 

Her hand dropped, she said no more, only 
stood there looking after ‘him till he was 
out of sight. Then she turned and stag- 
gered homeward. Slowly, step after step, 
with the erying children clinging to her, 
she tottered homeward, thinking every 
moment that she must fall. 

“© God! Let me only reach Effie, and 
then we will all lie down and die together,” 
she said with a groan. 

She reached the stairs, and climbed 
wearily, trying to hush the children, and 
when she had climbed to the attic and got 
the door open, she fell into the room, in- 
stead of walkingin. But before she fell, 
she saw something that made her think that 
she was losing her mind. There sat Effie 
up in bed, with her face flushed joyfully; 
there beside the bed was a table set out 
with food, and a man and a woman stood 
near. 

When she came out of her faint, she 
heard Effie saying, “ Courage, mother dear! 
our troubles are over. The will is found! 
Mrs. Brian has found it! We are rich now.” 

Sure enough! Mrs. Brian, finding her- 
self very much stirred up by the condition 


of her old mistress, had gone that very day 
to the house where Mr. Alden had died. It 
had been let with all the furniture in it. 
She told the lady what she wanted, and 
the two went to the rooin where Mrs. Bond’s 
brother had died. There they found the 
will pushed through a slit in the mattress, 
and the will left all of Mr. Alden’s fortune 
to his sister and her daughter. 

A lawyer had been called on immediate- 
ly, and the witnesses found, and there re- 
mained only to take possession of their 
property. 

But what was the sweetrevenge? It was 
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this: When Thomas Alden heard what 
had happened, he flew into such a passion 
that he brought on an attack of apoplexy; 
and there he was, a poor and helpless man, ' 
with nota friend in the world. Some would 
have left him so, but not Mrs. Bond and 
Effie. They took him home, and took care 
of him as long as he lived. If he had been 
their best friend, they could not have been 
more kind and generous to him. 

Nor did they forget Mrs. Brian, you may 
be sure. She néver again knew what 
want is. 


“ Tr I could have a whole day to do noth- 
ing—no work, and no lessons, only play all 
day—I should be happy,” said little Bessie. 

* To-day shall be yours,’’ said her mother, 
** You may play as much as you please; and 
I will not give you any work, no matter 
how much you may want it,” 

Bessie laughed at the idea of wishing for 
work, and ran out to play. She was swing- 
ing on the gate when the children passed 
to school; and they envied her for having 
no lessons. When they were gone, she 
climbed into the cherry tree, and picked a 
lapful for pies; but when she carried them 
in, her mother said: 

“That is work, Bessie. Don’t you re- 
member you cried yesterday because I 
wished you to pick cherries for the pudding ? 
You may take them away. No work to-day, 
you know.” And the little girl went away 
rather outof humor. She got her doll, and 
played with it a while, but was soon tired. 
She tried all her toys; but they didn’t seem 
to please her any better. She came back 
and watched her mother, who was shelling 


peas. 
“«Mayn’t I help you, mother ?” she asked. 
“No, Bessie; this isn’t play.’ 


A WHOLE DAY TO DO NOTHING, 


Bessie went into the garden again, and 
leaned over the fence, watching the ducks 
and geese in the pond. Soon she heard her 
mother setting the table fordinner. Bessie 
was quite cheerful during the meal; but 
when it was over, aud her father away, she 
said wearily: 

‘* Mother, you don’t know how tired I am 
of doing nothing. If you would only let 
me wind your cotton, or put your workbox 
in order, or even sew at that tiresome patch- 
work, | would be so glad’ 

**T can’t, little daughter, because | said I 
would not give you any work to-day. But 
you may find some for yourself, if you can.”’ 

So Bessie hunted up a pile of old stock- 
ings, and began to mend them; for she 
could darn very neatly. Her face grew 
brighter; and she presently said: 

‘*Mother, why do people get tired of 
play?” 

“ Because God did not mean us to be idle, : 
His command is, ‘Six days shalt thou 
labor.’ He has given all of us work to do,: 
and has made us so that unless we do just. 
the very work that he gives us we can’t be 
happy. He. has very hard work who hes 
nothing todo,’ 
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Send all communications for this De- 20. Change a water course into the low- 
to Epwin R. Briegs, WEST est possible point. 
ETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 21. Change a drink into a zoological 
Answers to December Puzzles. family. 
94. Caper, crape. 95. Severn. 96. Hum- 22. Change graver’s ‘too! into en anl- 


ber. 97. Trent, 98. Ouse. 99. Boyne. mal. “Beau K.” 


100. Tyne. 101. Grass, 
23.—Numerical 
1022.HispaniA 10 


Iam composed of twelve letters. 


IdealL - ADD My 7, 8, 6, is a shelter. 
S-svce @ ADORN My 2, 1, 10, 4, is a passage. 

T im E-. ODOROUS My 3, 11, 9, 6, is a laceration. 
: r D My 12, 5, 10, is an animal. 

8 My whole is a great hunter. 


104. Soap and water. 105. Circumfora- Lewis W. BEAUBIEN. 


nean. 106. Delphinium. 107. Burin, 
burn. 108. Cabin, Cain. 109.- Browse, 
bowse. 110. Bourn, born. 


Decapitations. 
24. Behead a situation, and leave to fast- 
en; again, and leave the name of a card. 
25. Behead an animal, and leave a grain; 


15.— Biddle. again, and leave a preposition. 
I float upon the water, J. H., & M. A. G. 
I’m thrown upon the sand, wah 
I’m buried in the ground, 26.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
I stand upon the land. The first is in rise, but not in fall; 
I was made in the beginning, The second is in house, but not in hall; 


The third is in cape, but not in shawl; 


Long years before the flood ; The fourth is in cry, but not in bawl; 


Alive, I grow in stature, 


The fifth is in fall, but not in rise; 
The sixth is in great, but not in size; 
Often I live in darkness, . The seventh is in move, but not in stir; 
Often I give great light. The eighth is in she, but not in her; 
Now, if you can’t guess what I am, The whole was a Greek philosopher. 
You are not very bright. RUTHVEN. 
H. Morton. 
Curtailments. 
16.—Double Acrostic. 27. Curtail a view, and leave to mourn. 
The primals give the name of a male, and 28. A girl’s name, and leave to injure; 
the finals the name of a female: again, and leave a relative. 
An anima! ; old ropes untwisted ; a coun- CyRiL DEANE. 
try of Europe; to mark out; ingenuous; a SR 
girl’s name. ITALIAN Boy. Hidden Geographical Names. 
vagnenée 29. Even ice is now sold in hot weather. 
17.—Diamond Puzzle. 80. The barque became unmanageable. 


In pain and pleasure; To injure; Soils 81. Mr. Russ 1 am sure cannot see. 
with mud; A seeming impossibility; A  %2- Erastus, can you read this? 


military word; A relative; Useful in ex- ITALIAN Boy. 
Transf bi My whole is a robe worn by Inquisitors. 


: My 4, 9, 2, 8, 1, are small vessels; my 3, 
18. Change a pecaliar bird into some- 7, 6, 5, is more than three. ' 
thing that can only be found in shells, “Brau K.”_, 

19. Change a kind of antelope into what > ee 


we are apt to do when hurt. Answers in Two Months. 


OURIOUS 


Tue Monxey.—A full- 
grown specimen of the dog-headed monkey 
from Abyssinia has been presented to the 
Museum of the University of Geneva. 
This Abyssinian monkey is characterized 
by the long hair on its cheeks and the 
greater part of its body. It was held in 
veneration by the ancient Egyptians, and 
enjoyed acertain celebrity from the rank 
that it occupied in their cosmogony. 
Its figure is engraved upon the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt, and there have 
been found mummies of the animal well 
preserved. According to Ehrenberg, this 
monkey served as the emblem for the arts 
and sciences, music and astronomy, and es- 
pecially of speech and hieroglyphics, or 
letters, over which he was supposed to 
preside. It is for this that the Abyssinians 
now call it tota. Horapollon reports that 
this monkey was consulted in the temples; 
a tablet, reed and ink, presented by a priest, 
were used as tests to ascertain if the par- 
ticular animal belonged to the race that 
knew how to write. This representative of 
Thoth also symbolized the judgment of 
souls; and upon one of the temples of 
Philw there is one represented with a bal- 
ance in hand weighing the actions of men. 
In other places it is represented writing 
with a reed. Ehrenberg also supposes that 
itis the Jocks of this monkey that have 
served as the mode) for the perukes figured 
upon the heads of different divinities in 
the Egyptian mythology. 


A WonNDERFUL FLOwER.—One of the 
most exquisite wonders of the sea is the 
Opelet, a flower resembling very much the 
German China Aster. It has the appear- 
ance of a large double aster, with a quan- 
tity of petals of a light green color, glossy 
as silk, each petal tipped with rose-color. 
These lovely petals are never still, but 
wave about in the water, while the flower 
clings to the rock. So innocent and lovely- 
looking, no one could suspect it of eating 
anything; certainly if it did, only a bit of 
rainbow oradropof dew. But those bean- 
tiful waving petals have other and more 


material work to do—to provide food fora 


MATTERS. 


large mouth, which is cunningly Wid deep 
down among them. They do their duty . 
famously, for as soon as a silly little fish 
comes in contact with those rosy tips, he is _ 
struck with a poison fatal and quick as 
lightning. He dies instantly, and the — 
beaatiful arms wrap themselves about him 
and drag him into the greedy mouth. Then 
those lovely petals unclose and float inno- 
cently on the water, just like our water- 
lily. This flower was long ago talked of, 
but its existence doubted until the last 
century. Now the Opelet is known to bea 
thing that really exists. 


Tue Lion In OLD AGE.—When a 
young lion reaches the age of two years he 
is able to bring down a horse or an ox; and 
so he continues to grow and iucrease in 
strength till he reaches his eighth year, 
when his talons, teeth and mane are per- — 
fect, and he grows no mure. For twenty 
years after he arrives at maturity his talons 
and fangs show no signs of decay, but 
after that he grows “‘chubbish.” He is 
no longer a match for the tremendous buf- 
falo; he prowls around the cattle kraals, 
and snatches a lamb or kid, just as he did 
when he set out with his parents, nearly 
thirty years before. A woman ora child 
at night shares the same fate. His strength 
and sight now decline more and more, till 
the mighty lion grows lean and mangy, 
and crawls about from place to place, eat- 
ing any offal he can pick up, and despising 
not even so smal] an animal as the field 
mouse; and he starves and dies, or is fallen 
on and slaughtered by a few cowardly hye- 
nas, or is discovered, unable to move, be- 
neath a tree, and knocked on the head by 
some wandering Kaffir. 


INVISIBLE Waittne.—If it be necessary 
to use secrecy in the matter of correspon- 
dence, use rich new milk, with a clear quill, 
on white paper; it leaves no mark what 
ever, and the writing may afterward be 
read by dusting over it pulverized char- 
coal, or any black powder, or the letters 
will appear in deep yellow by scorching 
the paper before a hot fire. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PoRTSLADE APPLE PUDDING.—Pare and 
core half a dozen good apples, and boil 
- them in as little water as will cook them; 
reduce the fruit to a pulp, add the juice of 
one lemon, and about a quarter of its 
grated rind, and half a teaspoonful of fresh 
powdered ginger.. Next, make a mixture 
of four well-beaten eggs with a quarter of 
a pound of butter, warmed to fluidity, and 
six ounces of bread-crumbs; moist sugar 
to taste—say four ounces—and a good dash 
of nutmeg. Lastly, blend all together, and 
put into adish which has been buttered, 
and spread over with bread-crumbs; then 
bake for one hour. To serve, turn out of 
the dish and dust with white sugar. 

Pastry FoR Pres anp Tarts.—Take 
three cups of sifted flour, one tablespoon- 
ful of white sugar, one tablespoonful of 
salt, one cup of !ard, and one-half cup of 
cold water; stir with a spoon, and roll out 
for your pies. This is for three pies, and 
yon can enlarge it as you wish. Do not 
put your hands to it, nor roll it, only to 
spread it out thin, if you wish it short and 
crispy, and not flaky and tough. 


Icze-CreamM.—One quart of 
cream, or half cream and half rich milk; 
one and a quarter pound ef pulverized su- 
gar—granulated will do—and a large ripe 
pine-apple. Prepare the pine-apple as for 
table, cutting the slices somewhat thinner, 
however, and spread the sugar between the 
layers. Let this stand in @ covered dish 


several hours, Then cut it up fine in the 


syrup and strain it. Stir it into the cream 
by degrees, and freeze at once. 


Lemon Pre.—Grated rind and juice of 
one lemon, beaten yolks of two eggs, feur 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one of melted 
butter. Bake in one crust; add a frosting 
made of the whites of two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar; bake three 
minutes. 


Raspserry Lity.—Boil rice so that the 
kernels will be as distinct as possible; 
spread a spoonful upon a dessert-plate; 


cover it all but the edges with ripe rasp- 
berries; pour over it two spoonfuls of 
sweetened strawberry or raspberry juice; 
sprinkle over the whole some white sugar, 
and serve cold. 


SUNDERLAND PuDDING.—One cup of 
milk, one egg, one and a half cup flour. 
Stir well together, bake in cups about 
twenty minutes, and serve with sweet 
sauce. 

SuGARED Popcorn.—This delights all 
children,-and is within the reach of every 
one. One cup sugar (white); half cup 
water; boil till it taffies, then sprinkle in 
the popcorn, as much as the pan will hold. 
If nicely popped, this will sugar two 
quarts of corn. Stir well, so that it does 
not stick tugether; the grains ought to 
separate. 


To Sirk HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Wash them in cold rain water with a little 
curd soap, then rinse them in rain water 
(cold), slightly colored with stone blue; 
wring well, and stretch them out on a mat- 
tress, tacking them out tightly. 


TooTHacHE.—Nearly everybody has a. 
cure for the toothache. Try this recipe; 


Take equal parts of ‘pulverized alum and 
salt. Saturate a piece of cetton with harts- — 
horn, cover with the mixture, and putin 
the tooth. Sometimes hartshorn alone 
will give relief. 


Rep Ants.—A strong solution of car- 
bolic acid and water poured into holes, 
kills all the ants it touches, and the sur 
vivors immediately take themselves off. 


ror THE KrrcuENn.—Nothing is 
so good to polish smoothing-irons as sand- 
paper; it removes every bit of starch or — 
roughness.—Corsets make the best stove- 
cloths, and cannot perhaps be put to a bet- 
ter purpose.—To keep dried beef and hams 
away from flies, pack them in dry salt.” 
This is better than ashes, oats, sawdust, or 
anything of the kind. 
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FAOTS AND FANOIES. 


A few months ago, a lady and her little 
niece were walking in one of the business 
streets in Boston. They had been walking 
very quietly for some time, when suddenly 
the aunt noticed that the little girl was eat- 
ing an apple. Turning to her abruptly she 
said, “ Why, Mabel, where did you get that 
apple?’ 

“*O, back there,” was the reply. 

“ Back where,” inquired hér aunt. 

**O, back there on the wash bench where 
the lady keeps them,” said Mabel. 

* Didn’t you know it was wicked to take 
the apple without paying for it ?”’ continued 
her aunt. 

“The old lady don’t know I took it, she 
didn’t see me,” said the child. 

“ Well,” said the aunt, “didn’t you know 
that God saw you take the apple, if the 
woman did not?” 

Looking up into her aunt’s face with the 
most perfect innocepce and trust, little 
Mabel replied, “‘ Yes, auntie, I knew that, 
but God knows I love apples.’’ 


Mrs. Thompson, of Mohawk, New York, 
loves chivalrous men. She wanted one for 
a son-in-law. She had some doubts about 
the young man who was engaged to her 
daughter, so .she dressed in men’s clothes 
and picked a quarrel with him. The pro- 
spective son-in-law took off his coat,jammed 


the old lady’s hat down over her eyes, tore 


her collar off, broke her nose, and was about 
to make carpet-rags of her pantaloons, 
when he discovered that he was fighting a 
woman. Mrs, Thompson thinks he will do. 


A little fellow five or six years old who 


had been wearing undershirts much too 
small for him, was one day, after having 
been washed, put into a garment much too 
large as the others had been too small. 


Our six year old shrugged his shoulders, 
‘shook himself, walked around, and finally 


“barst out, “Ma, Ido feel awfal lonesome 
in this shirt.” 


Recently two elderly Scotch maiden ladies 
of a believing, faithful and rather supersti- 


tious turn, being from the Heelands, were 
startled out of their senses owing to a rev- 


elation made to them by an old gentleman 
travelling in the same carriage, as to the 
history of an air-cushion which he carried 
on his lap with the utmost anxiety lest any 
oné should touch it. ‘ That air cushion,” 
he said to his fellow-passengers, in a voice 
husky with emotion, “contains the last 
breath of my dead wife. She expired ina 
fit immediately after blowing itout. I beg, 
ladies, that you will not meddle with it.” 
“How much is yer stick candy?’ in- 
quired a boy of a candy dealer, on Tuesday. 
**Six sticks for five cents.” ‘Six sticks 
fer five cents, eh? Now lem’me sée, six 
sticks fer five cents, five fer four cents, 
four fer three cents, three fer two cents, 
two fer one cent, one fer nothin’. take 
one;’’ and he walked out, leaving the candy 


man in @ state of bewilderment, which - 


lasted three days. 


At a late assize in Ireland, two men were 
condemned to be hanged. On receiving 
their sentence, one of them addressed the 
judge, and said he had two favors to ask 
of him. “ What are they?” inquired his 
lordship. 

** Plase your honor,” said Pat, “ will you 
let me hang this man before Iam hanged 
myself ?”’ 

“‘Whatis the other request?’ said the 
Judge. ‘ 

“Why, plase your honor, will you let my 
wife hang me, for she will do it more ten- 


derly than the hangmanand then what 
she will receive for the job will help the 


poor crater to pay her rent.” 


At a fashionable dinner party the guests 
had just seated themselves at table, and 
were rapidly helping themselves to the oys- 
ters, plates containing a dozen of which had 
been placed between every two persons, 
when the hostess began to talk to the gen- 
tleman next to her of his sons, ove of whom 
he had lost through accident. “ You still 
have six left, however,’ she said, in a voice 
of condolence. ‘“ Yes,’’ replied the gentle- 
man, with an exquisite smile, thinking that 
the oysters were referred to; “‘ but four be- 


long to my neighbor.” 
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Brilliant Aunouncement for 1875. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Beat, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the hind 
in the World. 


AND 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


‘BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


‘REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE, IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The publishers of BALLOU’s 
MaeazingE—the cheapest and most inter- 
‘esting publication of the kind in the coun- 


try—and Tue AmericAN Unton—the 


largest and oldest. weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
‘their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 
SUNRISE. 
SUNSET. 
MORNING GLORIES. 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BETROTHED. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mornine GLories,” “‘ oF 
THe VALLEY,” “THe BETROTHED,” and 
“Tue Powkr or Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunmisez” and 


“SuNsEr”’ are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


‘PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! _ 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
FIVE copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “Sun- 
or (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “Morning or 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY,’ to each mem- 
ber of the Club, 

Ten copies of BALLou’s 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“SunRIsE,” or or Monn- 
ine or “ Litres OF THE VAL- 
LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 


A Brilliant Announcement for 1875. 


SuveLe SuBsCRIBERS.—Single subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 


and either of the Chromos, “Sumnisz,” or, 
“Sunset,” or MonNING GLORIES,” or 


“Tries oF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 
acribet may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letier. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMBBI- 
CAN UNION. 

BALLovu’s MA@Azing and Tae AMERI- 
CAN UNION combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “ SuNRIsE” and “ SuNsET,”’ 
er MonNING GLORIES” and “ LiLiEs oF 
THE VALLEY.” Or BALLOv’s and THE 
Unton for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLOov’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Union, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send AmeRIcAN UNION 
and BALLOou’s MAGAzrNx and all four of 
‘the Chromos, “Sungisz” and Sunset” 
and 
“Morning GLoRiEs,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “ Tue PowER 
or Music” or “ Tae BETROTHED.”’ 


PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SUBSORIPTIONS.—We will send 
Toe AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunrise” and “ Sunset,’ 
“ LILIgs OF THE VALLEY” and “ Morn- 
ine GLoriss,” or either “Taz Powxr or 
Music”’ or “ Tue Berroruen,”’ just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months, 

Phis is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tue American Union for one year, and a 
eopy of BaALLou’s to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 


member of the Club the Chromos “Sun- . 


“TLities OF THE VALLEY” and - 


Risk” and “Sunset,” or “ Taz Berroru- 
ED,” or “ Tag Power oF Music.” The 
subscriber muststate which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it wil) 
be immediately forwarded ; or ‘‘SuNRISE”’ 


‘and “Sunser” will be sent, if preferred. 


Nortice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


To THE PuBLIc.—Subscribers can ‘com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible, 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—-LET ALL HEED IT. 


t@ By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BALLOU’s Maaa- 
ZINE the sum of Tzn Cznts, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

The Postage on Toe AMERICAN 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Fir?eEen CENTS, a saving of five cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months, 

ww Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


VALENTINES. 
Bsa, 
Just And her when she it, 
} 
Bottlenose is disgusted. Biddy is delighted. 
only knew whosentit,  Jollyboy has a hearty Jaugb, While Mildew the poet ie crushed. 
A 


